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Sntroduction. 


I sEE this being, as a child, as a 
woman. She stands before me in 
the solitude of the night, and a 
nimbus of shame and beauty sur- 
rounds her like a glory. What 
circumstances, what laws social and 
moral, contribute to the colours of 
this shadowy crown ? 

As she stands before me, I see 
expressed in her, innocence, be- 
wilderment, helplessness; I see 
recklessness born of ignorance and 
despair; I see graces which might 
have blossomed into most beautiful 
flower; 1 see passions so completely 
uncontrolled or misdirected as to 
be forced into the marsh where 
grow the wages of sin; I see a 
wonder, a faint struggle, and for an 
instant a glint of sweet light amidst 
the glare. Thus rages the battle 
between natural promptings which 
she can understand and society’s 
laws in which she is untutored. 

Her beautiful lustrous eyes shine 
upon me, and in their depths are 
love, mockery, pathos, defiance. 
Now the sweeter sentiments pre- 
vail, and she assumes the semblance 
ofa saint. Now the harsher colours 
come, and she assumes the sem- 
blance of a devil. Which of these 
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belong to her by right? Which 
would have obtained the mastery 
and shaped her life according to 
their influence, had certain other 
influences—call them Christian if 
you will—been brought to bear 
upon the body in which un- 
doubtedly once a pure soul dwelt ? 

Once? Nay, surely always, as 
long as the body lasted. Can irre- 
sponsible defilement defile the 
mystery with which God _illumi- 
nates the shape which fights and 
receives the wounds ofthe battle— 
which groans in receiving pain, and 
exults in inflicting it—which throbs, 
and loves, and hates, and pities, and 
struggles through life’s few short 
hours? Nay, not so long. Minutes. 
Less than these. A breath. In the 
swift radiation of a star, that which 
was animated by these passions 
and emotions is cold and dead, 
and useless to itself for evermore. 
Farewell to ##: but the Soul lives 
on 


Else, goodness which results 

from self-sacrifice, and virtue which 

springs from self-denial, and earnest 

prayer, and piety which shows it- 

self in worthy deeds, are utterly 

valueless — delusions, tricking us 
B 
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on to suffer when we might enjoy. 
Else, when the better part of our- 
selves is attuned to higher, holier 
thought than we indulge in during 
week-days—else, when the organ 
peals, and the sweet soft chant is 
heard—‘ Let us pray’ is a wild 
mockery, fit only for idiots, and 
might, without fear of remorse, be 
converted into ‘ Let us prey !’ 


The Prologue. 


‘We see 
The seasons alter : hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose ; 
And on old Hymen’s chin and icy erown 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set.” 


PART THE FIRST. 
SPRING. 

It is a lovely morning in April. 
The last drops of a radiant shower 
have fallen, and Nature is smiling 
through her tears, as might a happy 
maiden in the sparkling face of her 
lover, who, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, has brought her joyful 
tidings. The titlark and the white- 
throat, and other feathered visitors 
of spring, are flying hither and 
thither in glad delight, singing their 
blithest songs, and carrying rays of 
sunlight on their wings to illumine 
the summer nests which they are 
building. Joyously busy are these 
graceful citizens of the woods, and 
proud of their work; they chirp, 
and twitter, and exchange glad 
greetings, as they fly hither and 
thither, and when they rest from 
their labour of love on the sprays 
of the common beech, they seem 
to be sitting in bell-shaped thrones 
of emerald, while the dew upon the 
flowers of the silver birch glitters 
like drops of molten gold in the 
eye of the sun. 

Surrounded by these and myriad 
other evidences of spring, stands a 
fair and beautiful girl, herself in the 
spring of life. The name of the 


place in which she stands is appro- 
priate to her and to the season. 
Springfield is an enclosed park of 
forty acres, the beauties of which 
are jealously hidden from vulgar 
gaze. It is a small but the most 
picturesque portion of an import- 
ant estate, at present in the pos- 
session of Lady Josephine Temple, 
who lies sick in the quaint old 
house yonder, built in the Elizabe- 
than style, the designs for which 
are said to have been prepared by 
John of Padua. But John of Padua 
and all the historical associations 
of the house are as dead letters to 
Lady Temple, who has sufficient 
food for contemplation in her own 
immediate affairs and condition. 
The blinds of the room in which 
she lies are drawn down, for the 
express purpose of shutting out the 
day, in accordance with the ancient 
formula, which provided that the 
sick should be depressed and weak- 
ened by dim light and silence, in- 
stead of cheered and strengthened 
by sunlight and cheerfulness. 

To beautiful Nelly Marston, as 
she stands by the quaint old win- 
dows in the laughing sunlight, with 
diamond drops ofrain glistening in 
her bonny brown hair, and on her 
lashes,— 

‘ The April in her eyes; it is love's spring, 
And these the showers to bring it on,’— 
to her comes, with a bashful air 
upon him, the son of the head 
gardener of Springfield, a young 
man of twenty-five or thereabouts, 
fairly handsome, fairly well-made, 
and, through the long service of his 
father, fairly well-to-do in the world. 
He has in his hand some loose 
flowers, and a small bouquet of 
lilies of the valley, arranged in 
good taste, and looking, with their 
white petals and their background 
of exquisitely green leaves, like 
turrets of ivory carved out one 
above another, built up on emerald 
mountains. ‘The young man, with 
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a world of admiration expressed in 
his manner, holds out the lilies to 
Miss Nelly Marston, with a shyness 
that would have been comical in 
one so strong had his earnestness 
allowed scope for any quality less 
strong than itself. 

‘ May I offer you these, miss ?’ 

As though he were offering her 
his heart, which, indeed, he was 
ready and eager to do, but lacked 
the courage. 

‘Thank you, John,’ she says, 
turning the flowers this way and 
that, with as dainty a coquetting 
with man and flower—though she 
does not look at Aim—as well could 
be. Then she selects two or three 
of the lilies, and places them in her 
brown hair, where they rest like 
white doves in an autumn forest. 
John’s heart is full as he sees his 
flowers thus disposed. Nelly, then, 
inhales the fresh air demonstra- 
tively, as though it were nectar. 
‘What a lovely morning! And 
yet it was blowing last night, al- 
most like winter.’ 

‘ Ah, you heard the wind, miss,’ 
responds the young gardener, de- 
lighted at the opportunity of ex- 
changing a few words with the girl 
who had but lately come to Spring- 
field, and who had taken his heart 
captive the moment his eyes rested 
on her fair face. A thrill actually 
runs through his foolish heart at 
the thought that he and she were 
awake at the same moment listen- 
ing to the wind. ‘It is a good 
sign, miss, for harvest.’ 

‘I have heard you are weather- 
wise, John,’ says Nelly Marston, 
with a little laugh sweeter to the 
young fellow than the sweetest 
chime of bells, or the sweetest 
music of birds. ‘ Harvest-time is 
far off. In what way is it a good 
sign ?” 

‘When April blows his horn, 
it’s good for hay and corn. An 
old saying, miss.’ 

‘ As old, I daresay, as that April 


showers make May flowers.’ (Nelly 
Marston is almost as pleased as the 
young gardener himself at the op- 
portunity for conversation. She 
finds Springfield very dull. Every 
soul in it, with the exception of the 
mistress, is a servant, and Lady 
Temple, a childless widow, is not 
remarkable for cheerfulness or 
lively manners. There is no one 
at Springfield with whom the girl 
can associate.) ‘ These lilies are 
very, very pretty, John! What is 
that flower you have in your hand, 
that one with the spotted leaves ?’ 

‘This, miss? It isn’t very hand- 
some, but I can’t resist picking a 
bit when I first catch sight of it in 
the spring hedges, because it re- 
minds me of the time when I was 
a little un, and when me and the 
others used to play at lords and 
ladies with it. It’s almost a medi- 
cine flower, too, miss, the cuckoo- 
pint.’ 

‘The cuckoo-pint ! Is lords-and- 
ladies another name for it ?” 

‘Not a proper name, miss, but 
that’s what we used to call it. It’s 
come down to us in that way.’ 

‘ And the cuckoo flower, too! I 
have heard of the cuckoo flower, 
of course, but never of the cuckoo- 
pint. Lords-and-ladies! Give it 
to me, John, will you ?’ 

‘With pleasure, miss,’ answers 
the delighted and palpitating John. 
‘T’ll pick you a bunch of them, if 
you like, miss.’ 

‘Yes, do! But—(I am a very 
curious person, John, always want- 
ing to know things)—zzAy is it 
called lords-and-ladies ?’ 

‘I don't exactly know, miss, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that it changes more 
than any other flower.’ 

‘ And lords and ladies do that?” 

‘It isn’t for me to say, miss. I 
only repeat what I have heard. 
There’s other names for it. If 
you'll allow me, miss.’ John’s 
nerves tingle as he takes the 
flower from the girl’s hand, and 
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in so doing touches her fingers. 
The contact of her soft flesh with 
his is a concentrated bliss to him, 
and sets his sensitive soul on fire. 
* You see, I pull down this hood ’— 
(he suits the action to the word, 
and turns down the outer leaf)— 
‘and here’s the Parson in his Pul- 
pit. You might fancy ’twas some- 
thing like it, miss.’ 

‘You must not make fun of par- 
sons, John. My father was one.’ 

John, who is a stanch church- 
goer, and by no means irreverently 
inclined, is instantly imbued with 
a deeper reverence than ever for 
parsons, and says apologetically, 

‘°Tis not making fun of them, 
miss, to liken them to flowers. If 
I was to liken them to medicine 
bottles, now, with the white labels 
tied round their necks, ’twould be 
different ; but I wouldn’t go so far 
as that.’ 

Nelly Marston laughs, the like- 
ness of medicine bottles to the 
clergy is so clearly apparent. 

‘It is a long stretch either way, 
John. I must go in now. Don’t 
forget to pick me a bunch of lords- 
and-ladies ! 

‘T’ll not forget, miss.’ 

The happy young gardener 
touches his cap, and walks away 
with a blithe heart, to search at 
once among the hedges for this 
particular species of the arum. Be 
sure that none but the very finest 
specimens will meet with his ap- 
proval. From this day forth the 
cuckoo-pint holds a curiously-ten- 
der place in his memory, and the 
season 

‘When daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks, all silver-white, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight,’ 
never comes round without bring- 
ing with it a vision of himself and a 
fair and beautiful girl by the old 
house at Springfield, she with white 
lilies and cuckoo flowers in her 
hands, and he standing before her, 


with a heart pulsing with love and 
adoration. 

Nelly Marston would have stop- 
ped a longer time conversing with 
him had she not seen a maid ap- 
proaching her from the house, to 
summon her to Lady Temple’s 
room. 

‘I have been waiting for you, 
Miss Marston,’ says the sick Jady, 
in a peevish tone, as the girl enters, 
‘and wondering where you were. 
What have you in your hand? 
Flowers! Send them away. You 
know I am expressly forbidden 
to have flowers about me. Stay. 
What are they? Don’t bring them 
too close.’ 

‘Only a few lilies of the valley, 
Lady Temple, that the gardener’s 
son gave me.’ 

‘And you have some in your 
hair, too—that the gardener’s son 
gave you! And those other flowers, 
the yellow ones ?” 

* This is the cuckoo flower—the 
cuckoo-pint, rather. Lords-and- 
ladies, he called it.’ 

‘ And that’s why you chose it, I 
suppose. So you have been gossip- 
ping with the gardener’s son! You 
are like your mother, I am afraid.’ 

‘ My mother, Lady Temple,’ says 
the girl proudly, straightening her 
slight figure, ‘ during her lifetime, 
almost spoke of you with respect 
and affection. I shall be glad if 
you will explain the meaning of 
your words—if they have a mean- 
ing.’ 

‘There, there, don’t worry me, 
Miss Marston. I am not strong 
enough for scenes. It seems to be 
a bright morning.’ 

‘It is very fresh and lovely out 
of doors. Spring is come in real 
earnest. The apple-blossoms look 
beautiful : 

‘ And [lie here,’ interrupts Lady 
Temple querulously, ‘shut out 
from it all, shut out from it all! I 
have never had any happiness in 
my life, never! Shall I never rise 
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from this horrible bed?’ She gazes 
at Nelly Marston, envious of the 
gitl’s youth and brightness. ‘I 
suppose, Miss Marston, if you were 
mistress of this house and grounds, 
you think you could be very 
happy ? 

‘I think so, Lady Temple. I 
should not require much else.’ 

‘You would!’ cries Lady Temple 
fiercely. ‘One thing. Love! That 
is what your mother sacrificed her- 
self for, the fool ! 

‘Why speak of her in that way,’ 
asks the girl, in a quiet tone, but 
with a bright colour in her face 
which shows how deeply she re- 
sents the words of her mistress, 
‘before her daughter? She was 
your friend, remember. You say 
you have never had happiness in 
your life. I am sorry for you, and 
I am glad to think that my mother 
had much.’ 

‘There, there! Be still. Your 
mother was a good creature, and 
no one’s enemy but her own. 
What are those shadows on the 
blind ?’ 

‘Swallows, Lady Temple. I 
lay awake for a long time this 
morning, watching them. They 
are building nests just outside my 
window.’ 

‘Never mind them,’ says Lady 
Temple fretfully. ‘ Listen to me, 
Miss Marston. I am not quite 
alone in the world. I have rela- 
tives who love me very much just 
now—oh, yes, very much just now, 
when they think I have not long 
to live! But only one shall darken 
my doors. My nephew, Mr. Tem- 
ple, will be here in a few days; 
you must see that his rooms are 
ready for him when he arrives. 
Give me his letter. There it is, 
on my dressing-table. What have 
you dropped ? What are you look- 
ing at ?” 

‘A portrait, Lady Temple. It 
slipped from the envelope. Is it 
Mr. Temple’s picture ?’ 


‘Yes, yes; give itto me. It is 
a handsome face, is it not, Miss 
Marston ? Now sit down, and do 
not annoy me any longer. When 
I am asleep, go softly, and see to 
Mr. Temple’s rooms. /7e will have 
this house when I am gone, if he 
does not thwart me. But I will 
take care—lI will take care Y 

The sentence is not finished, 
and there is silence in the sick 
room. Lady Temple dozes, and 
Nelly Marston sits quietly by the 
window, stealthily raising a corner 
of the blind now and then, to catch 
a glimpse of the sun and the beau- 
tiful grounds upon which it shines. 


PART THE SECOND. 
SUMMER. 


THE moon shines on a rippling 
brook in Springfield, and the sum- 
mer flowers are sleeping. But even 
in sleep the foxglove lights up the 
underwood, and the clover retains 
the sunset’s crimson fire. It isa 
beautiful and peaceful night ; an 
odorous stillness is in the air, and 

‘ the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.’ 
The shadows of gently-undulating 
branches and the delicate traceries 
of the feather-grass—so subtly sen- 
sitive that in the stillest night its 
bells are tremulous: mayhap in 
response to fairy whisperings — 
are reflected in the stream, which 
reflects, also, the shadow of Nelly 
Marston, who is bending low to 
look at her fair face, in the depths 
made luminous by stars. As with 
sparkling eyes she stoops lower 
and lower, in half-sportive, half- 
earnest admiration of herself, her 
face rises in the water to greet her, 
until the smiling lips of flesh almost 
kiss their shadow. 

As she gazes, another shadow 
bends over hers, blotting the 
fairer vision, and a strong arm is 
thrown around her waist. 
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‘Why, Nelly—Miss Marston! 
Are you about to play Ophelia in 
my aunt’s pretty brook ?’ 

The girl starts to her feet, and 
swiftly releases herself from his 
embrace. Not far from them, but 
unseen by either, stands the gar- 
dener’s son, watching them. Zzeir 
breasts are stirred by emotions 
which bring an agitated pleasure 
to them; zs is stirred by darker 
passions. 

‘I was simply,’ replies Nelly, 
with burning blushes in her face, 
‘bending over the water to— 
to 4 

And pauses for lack of words. 

Mr. Temple assists her. 

* To look at your pretty face, or 
perhaps to kiss yourself, as a spirit 
might. Labour thrown away, Miss 
Marston, and most certainly un- 
profitable, if what the poet says is 
true: 


‘* Some there be that shadows kiss ; 
Such have but a shadow’s bliss.”’’ 


Nelly Marston regains her com- 
posure. 

‘We did not expect you to-night, 
Mr. Temple.’ 

‘Then I should be all the more 
welcome,’ he answers gaily. ‘I 
am starving, Nelly 

She checks him by a look. 

‘I beg your pardon. Miss Nelly 
Marston, I am starving with hunger. 
I have not had a morsel of fooc in 
my mouth since the morning.’ 

‘There will be no difficulty in 
reviving your fainting soul, Mr. 
Temple,’ she says, with a desperate 
attempt to imitate his light manner; 
‘but Lady Temple must not know 
you are here. ‘“ Miss Marston,” 
she said to me this afternoon, 
“my nephew will be absent for 
some time. He will write to me 
regularly. Directly his letters ar- 
rive, let me have them. If I am 
asleep, place them at once by my 
side.”’ 

Mr. Temple, a handsome, grace- 


ful man, not less than thirty-five 
years of age, interposes with a 
merry laugh. 

‘I posted one to her ladyship 
three hours ago, twenty miles from 
this spot.’ 

‘ All the more reason,’ says Nelly 


_ Marston seriously, ‘ why she should 


not know you are in Springfield.’ 

He tries to stop her remonstrance 
by, ‘ Now, my dear Mother Hub- 
bard!’ but she will not listen to 
him. 

‘Lady Temple unfortunately 
magnifies the smallest trifles into 
serious vexations. She is very, 
very fretful’—this with a little weary 
sigh—‘ and the doctor says it is 
most important she should not be 
annoyed in any way. Mr. Temple, 
if she suspects you are in the house 
to-night, she will never forgive you.’ 

‘ And houses, lands, and money,’ 
he rejoins, with a careless shrug of 
his shoulders, ‘would melt away 
into such airy distances, that, 
though my limbs were quickened 
with mercury, I should never be 
able to overtake them. But what 
are all these when weighed against 
love ’ 

Flushed and palpitating, Nelly 
finds strength to interrupt him. 

‘Mr. Temple, I must not listen 
to you. I am not ignorant of the 
reason why your aunt sent you 
away—for you were sent, you know!’ 
she adds, somewhat saucily. 

‘Oh, yes, I know I was sent away. 
I am sure I did not want to go.’ 

‘ Twice to-day Lady Temple has 
spoken seriously to me—I leave 
you to guess upon what subject. 
Mr. Temple, you know what my 
position is. I am a dependent, 
without parents, without friends, 
without money. Sometimes when 
I look into the future, and think 
of what would become of me if I 
were thrown upon the world, I 
tremble with fear.’ 

‘And yet you have a strong will 
of your own,’ he mutters, not in 
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the most amiable tone ; but in an- 
other instant he relapses into his 
lighter mood. 

There is a moment's hesitation 
on her part, as though her strong 
will were about to desert her; but 
she, also, succeeds in controlling 
herself. 

‘No, I am weak, very, very 
weak ; but for my own sake I must 
strive to be strong. And now I 
will leave you, please. No; do 
not walk with me to the house. 
We shall be seen, and the servants 
will talk.’ 

* Let them talk ! he cries impetu- 
ously. 

She looks him steadily in the 
face. 

‘If they do, Mr. Temple, who 
will suffer—you or I?’ 

* You don’t understand me, Nelly 
—nay, I wl call you Nelly when 
no one is by to hear!—I will 
answer for their discretion; but 
indeed and indeed, we shall not 
be seen ! 

While he speaks, she is walking 
towards the house, and he is by 
her side. After them, through the 
path where the shadows lie, steals 
the gardener’s son, quivering with 
excitement. If he could but hear 
what these two are saying to each 
other! He loves Nelly Marston 
with all the strength of his nature. 
He not only loves her ; he respects 
her. The very ground she walks 
upon is sacred in his eyes. Until 
lately he had fed hopefully upon 
small crumbs of comfort which the 
gitl, wittingly or unwittingly, had 
given him. Nelly had spoken 
pleasantly to him; Nelly had smiled 
upon him as she tripped past him ; 
Nelly wore a flower he gave her. 
But he had never found the cour- 
age to open his heart to her, she 
being in his estimation so far above 
him, and now he fears that a rival 
has stepped in, and that what he 
yearns for with all his soul is slip- 
ping from him. 


‘Mr. Temple,’ says Nelly, when 
they are near the house, ‘ you said 
just now that you were starving of 
hunger. You had best bribe one 
of the servants, and get something 
to eat. Then [ should advise you 
to quit Springfield, and not return 
till you are sent for.’ 

‘Should you!’ he replies, defi- 
antly and yet beseechingly. ‘ Ad- 
vice is a cheap gift. You would 
not send for me, I warrant.’ 

‘ By what right should I?’ 

‘Hungry for food I am,’ he says, 
‘but I have another kind of hunger 
upon me which makes me regard- 
less of that.’ 

‘Indeed ? she exclaims, with a 
pretty gesture of surprise. 

‘Nelly, you are merciless. You 
see that I am starving of love for 
you, and you systematically— 

She stays to hear no more, 
and gliding from him, passes into 
the house. But he, stung by her 
avoidance of him, steps swiftly 
after her, and before she is aware 
of his presence, stands with her in 
the sick-chamber, where Lady 
Temple lies sleeping. 

Within this man is working the 
instinct of our common nature. 
The more difficult to win becomes 
the prize—without question of its 
worth; the measure of difficulty 
gauges that—the more ardent is he 
in its pursuit, and the greater value 
it assumes. And being piqued in 
this instance, all the forces of his 
intellect come to his aid. 

And Nelly? Well, loving hin 
already, she loves him the more 
because of his persistence, and be- 
cause of the value he by his reck- 
lessness appears to place upon her. 

*O Mr. Temple,’ she whispers, 
deeply agitated, ‘how can you so 
compromise me? Go, for Heaven's 
sake, before she wakes !’ 

‘On one condition,’ he answers, 
lowering his voice to the pitch of 
hers ; ‘that you meet me by the 
brook in an hour from this.’ 
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‘ Anything—anything !—but go!’ 

‘You promise, then ?’ 

‘Yes, yes—I promise.’ 

He is about to seal the promise, 
she being at his mercy, when Lady 
Temple moves restlessly, and opens 
her eyes. He has barely time to 
slip behind the curtains at the head 
of the bed before the sick lady 
speaks. 

‘Is that you, Miss Marston ?’ 

‘Yes, Lady Temple.’ 

‘I thought I heard voices!’ 

‘I have this moment come in.’ 

‘I went to sleep without taking 
my medicine, Miss Marston. Why 
did you let me go to sleep with- 
out it? 

‘You fell asleep suddenly, Lady 
Temple, and I thought it best not 
to wake you.’ 

‘Give it to me now.’ 

Nelly takes a bottle from a table 
at the head of the bed, pours out 
the medicine, and gives it to the 
sick lady. As she replaces the 
bottle, Mr. Temple, with unthink- 
ing and cruel audacity, seizes her 
hand, and kisses it. Lady Temple, 
with the medicine at her lips, does 
not drink, but gazes suspiciously 
at Nelly, who cannot keep the hot 
colour from her cheeks. 

‘What sound is that ?’ asks Lady 
Temple. ‘What makes your face 
so red, Miss Marston?’ 

Nelly busies herself—her hand 
being released—about the pillows, 
and replies : 

‘You should not gaze at me so 
strangely. You are full of fancies 
to-night, Lady Temple.’ 

‘Maybe, maybe. Hold up the 
candle, so that I may see the room 
—higher, higher !” 

Her inquisitive eyes peer before 
her, but she sees nothing to verify 
her suspicions, Mr. Temple being 
safely concealed behind the cur- 
tains. 

‘That will do, Miss Marston. 
Put down the candle—the glare 
hurts my eyes. Full of fancies!’ 


she murmurs. ‘It is true. I see 
shadows ; I hear voices ; I am not 
certain at times whether I am 
awake or asleep. But what I said 
to you to-day,’ she exclaims, in a 
louder tone, ‘is no fancy, Miss 
Marston.’ 

‘There is no occasion for you 
to repeat it, Lady Temple.’ 

‘I am the best judge of that, 
Miss Marston, and I do not intend 
to be misunderstood. I tell you 
now, plainly, that I sent my nephew 
away because I saw what was going 
on between you.’ 

‘Lady Temple!’ 
indignantly. 

‘You must not agitate me, Miss 
Marston. Oblige me by holding 
this glass while I speak. If you 
wish to leave the house, you may 
do so.’ 

‘It is so generous and good of 
you to threaten me!’ says the girl 
scornfully ; ‘knowing my position. 
If I had any shelter but this, I 
would not stop with you another 
day.’ 

* You are only showing your in- 
gratitude, Miss Marston. I donot 
threaten you, and I will not be 
contradicted. I promised your 
mother before she died that you 
should have a home here while I 
live, and I will not turn you away. 
If you go, you go of your own 
accord. I tell you again I know 
perfectly well what is stirring within 
that busy head of yours. You are 
like your mother, no better, and 
no worse, and I knew her well 
enough ; never content, never con- 
tent unless every man she saw 
was at her feet.’ 

‘And yet,’ says Nelly more 
quietly, ‘you have spoken slight- 
ingly of her more than once be- 
cause she sacrificed herself, as you 
term it, for love.’ 

‘Yes, she was caught at last, 
and was punished.’ 

‘It was a happy punishment, 
then. She would not have chang- 


cries Nelly 
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ed her lot with yours, Lady Tem- 
fe.” 

' ‘She was punished, I tell you. 
As you will be, if you do not take 
care. You will live to prove it, 
if you are not mindful of yourself. 
You have a pretty face—psha! we 
are women, and no one but our- 
selves hears what I say. I had a 
pretty face once, and I knew its 
power, and used it, as you wish to 
do. But not with my nephew, 
Miss Marston, mark that! You 
have all the world to choose from, 
with the exception of my nephew. 
And you fancy you know him, I 
have no doubt—simpleton! You 
know as much as a baby of the 
world and of men of the world. 
Take an old woman’s counsel— 
marry in your own station 

‘My mother was a lady,’ inter- 
rupts Nelly, with a curl of her lip, 
‘and I am one.’ 

‘Pooh! Nonsense! You have 
no money. You are a poor girl, 
and nolady—asladies go,’ sheadds, 
unconsciously uttering a truism in 
her attempt to soften the effect 
of her words. ‘There’s the gar- 
dener’s son. You can’t do better 
than marry him. His father has 
been all his life at Springfield, and 
has saved money, I hear. He is 
continually making you presents of 
flowers, and the housekeeper tells 
me——’ 

With a burning consciousness 
that these words are reaching other 
ears than her own, Nelly again in- 
terrupts her mistress : 

‘When you have finished in- 
sulting me, Lady Temple, I shall 
be glad to leave the room.’ 

‘You shall not leave the room 
till 1 am asleep. Marry whom you 
like, except my nephew. If he 
marries you he is a beggar by it. 
I am tired of talking. I will take 
my medicine.’ 

She empties the glass, and sinks 
back on her pillow. The medicine 
is an opiate, but even while she 


yields to its influence, she con- 
tinues to murmur, in a tone so low 
that only Nelly now can hear her. 

‘Marriage, indeed! As if he 
means it, and as if, meaning it 
even, he dared to thwart me! A 
pair of fools! They will rue the 
day ! 

Thus she mutters until sleep 
overpowers her, and she takes her 
theme with her into the land of 
dreams. 

Mr. Temple steals from his hid- 
ing-place. 

‘She is in a sweet temper,” he 
says in a whisper, placing his hands 
on Nelly’s shoulders, and drawing 
her to him. ‘I was very nearly 
coming forward, and spoiling every- 
thing ; but I couldn’t afford to do 
it. Nelly, I want to know about 
that gardener’s son.’ 

She yields to his embrace for a 
moment, then draws away. 

‘I can tell you nothing now. 
Go, for my sake, lest she should 
awake.’ 

‘For your sake, then. Do not 
forget. In an hour, by the brook.’ 

*T ought not to come.’ 

‘You have promised,’ he says, 
in a louder tone. 

* Hush — hush!’ 
‘Yes—I will come.’ 

Before the hour has passed, he 
has appeased his hunger, and is 
standing by the brook, waiting for 
Nelly. The night is most peaceful 
and lovely, and Mr. Temple, as he 
smokes his cigar, pays homage to 
it in an idle way, and derives a 
patronising pleasure from the sha- 
dows in the starlit waters. His 
thoughts are not upon the graceful 
shapes, although his eyes behold 
them. What, then, does he see in 
their place? Do the floating reflec- 
tions bear a deeper meaning to his 
senses than they would convey 
under ordinary conditions? Does 
he see any foreshadowing of the fu- 
ture there? No. His thoughts are 
all upon the present, and whathe be 


she entreats. 
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holds is merely tinged with such 
poetry as springs from animal senti- 
ment. He may trick himself into 
a finer belief, but he cannot alter 
its complexion. He is in an in- 
effably pleasant mood, and _ his 
pulses are stirred by just thatfeeling 
of pleasurable excitement which 
sheds a brighter gloss on all sur- 
rounding things. At the sound of 
a step behind him he smiles, and 
his heart beats faster. ‘ It is Nelly,’ 
he whispers. But when he turns, 
and confronts the gardener’s son, 
the smile leaves his face. 

‘I ask your pardon, sir,’ says 
the young man, ‘can I have a word 
with you ?” 

‘Ah! says Mr. Temple, with a 
look ofcuriosity at the young fellow, 
‘you are the gardener’s son.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

Mr. Temple regards the intruder 
attentively, and says, rather haugh- 
tily : 

‘You have selected a singular 
time for a conference.’ 

‘I must speak to you now, sir.’ 

“Must ?’ 

‘If you please, sir.’ 

‘ By and by will not do?’ 

‘By and by may be too late, 
sir.’ 

Mr. Temple looks at the gar- 
dener’s son still more earnestly. 

‘Attend to what I am about to 
say, young man. You have lived 
all your life at Springfield, I be- 
lieve ?” 

‘I was born here, sir.’ 

‘Have you an idea as to who 
will be the next master of this 
estate ?” 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Do you wish to continue on 
it?” 

* That’s as it may be, sir.’ 

These questions have been asked 
with a perfect consciousness of the 
subject which the gardener’s son 
wishes to approach, and have been 
so worded as to have an indirect 
bearing upon it. The answer to 


the last, spoken with manly inde- 
pendence, conveys to Mr. Temple 
the knowledge that the gardeners 
son is not ignorant of their bearing, 
and the tone in which it is given, 
although perfectly respectful, does 
not please him. 

‘I must request you,’ he says, 
with a masterful wave of his hand, 
‘to chose some other time for your 
confidence.’ 

‘You expect some one, perhaps, 
sir,’ 

Mr. Temple smiles complacently. 
In the few words that have passed, 
the battle has been fairly opened. 
He determines that it shall be 
short. 

‘As you seem resolved,’ he says, 
taking out his watch and consulting 
it, ‘to force yourself upon me, I 
will give you just five minutes. 
Now, what have you to say?” 

He is aware that he is taking the 
young fellow at a disadvantage by 
his abrupt method; but, being a 
lawyer, he is not nice as to the 
means of gaining an advantage. 

‘It is about Miss Marston,’ says 
the gardener’s son, after a slight 
pause. 

‘What of that young lady ?” 

‘I don’t know whether I have a 
right to speak——’ 

‘ That is candid of you.’ 

The arrow misses its mark. 

‘But it may be,’ proceeds the 
young fellow, ‘that I have, for the 
reason that I love her.’ 

His voice trembles, but his ear- 
nestness imparts power to it. 

‘I am obliged to you for your 
confidence, observes Mr. Temple, 
watching for Nelly Marston as he 
speaks, ‘unsolicited as it is. A 
pretty young lady generally inspires 
that passion in many breasts.’ 

‘But not in all alike,’ quickly 
retorts the gardener’s son. 

‘That is fair philosophy. Pro- 
ceed.’ 

‘You speak lightly, sir, while I 
am serious. It stands in this way, 
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sir. People are beginning to 
talk——’ 

‘People will talk,’ interrupts 
Mr. Temple, with malicious relish ; 
‘as in the present instance.’ 

‘And Miss Marston’s name and 
yours have got mixed up together 
in a manner it would grieve her to 
know.’ 

‘You forget, in the first place,’ 
says Mr. Temple haughtily, with 
an ominous frown on his face, 
‘that Miss Marston is a lady; and 
in the second, you forget to whom 
you are speaking.’ 

‘Truly I am not thinking of you, 
sir, replies the gardener’s son quietly 
and simply, ‘I am thinking of her. 
A young lady’s good name is not 
a thing to be lightly played with.’ 

‘Therefore,’ says Mr. Temple 
impatiently, ‘I would advise you 
to take that very lesson to heart, 
and to tell those persons who are, 
as you say, making light of her 
good name—you are evidently 
acquainted with them—that it will 
be wise for them to choose other 
topics of gossip. I cannot ac- 
knowledge your right to address 
me on this matter, and this 
conversation must come to an 
end. Young ladies nowadays are 
perfectly well able to take care of 
themselves, and as a rule choose 
for themselves. We rougher crea- 
tures are often more sensitive than 
they, and more particular on cer- 
tain points. And now let me tell 
you, my man, it is a dangerous 
thing for you to seek me out at 
night, and address me on such a 
subject in the tone and manner 
you have assumed. You are speak- 
ing to a gentleman, remember. 
You P 

‘Are not one,’ interposes the 
gardener’s son, with sad _ signifi- 
cance ; ‘I know it, sir.’ 

‘I will waive that, however, and 
say this much to you. If Miss 
Marston had constituted you her 
champion and had authorised you 


to speak, I should be willing to 
listen to you. But that is not the 
case, I presume, and I wish you 
good-night.’ 

The gardener’s son twines his 
fingers convulsively. Were Mr. 
Temple his equal in station, it 
would have fared ill with him, 
smarting as the man is with pas- 
sionate jealousy and the sting of 
unrequited love. He controls him- 
self sufficiently to say, 

‘I must ask you one question, 
sir. Do you remain at Spring- 
field ?’ 

‘No; I leave to-night, and I shall 
probably be absent for weeks. Ah, 
I perceive that answer is satisfac- 
tory toyou. Iseea lady approach- 
ing. Shall you or I retire ? 

The gardener’s son, casting one 
glance at the advancing form, walks 
slowly away, and his shadow is 
soon swallowed up by other sha- 
dows, among which he walks in 
pain and grief. 

Nelly Marston is in no holiday 
humour; she is trembling with 
shame at the thought of what 
passed in the sick-chamber of 
her peevish mistress, and she ap- 
proaches Mr. Temple with down- 
cast head. Love and humiliation 
are fighting a desperate battle 
within her breast, and she does 
not respond sympathetically to her 
lover’s glad greeting. He uses his 
best arts to soothe and comfort 
her; he addresses her by every 
endearing title, saying she is dearer 
to him than all the world, and be- 
seeching her to throw all the rest 
aside. She listens in silence at 
first, as he pours this sweet balm 
of Gilead upon her troubled soul. 
He is in his brightest mood, and 
his speech which tells the oft-told 
tale flows sweetly and tenderly. 
They stand beneath the stars, and 
he calls upon them to witness his 
love, his truth, his honour. Every 
word that falls from his lips sinks 


‘into her soul, and her heart is 
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like a garden filled with unfading 
flowers. Humiliation and unrest 
melt into oblivion, never more to 
rise and agonise her. He loves 
her; he tells her so a hundred 
times and in a hundred ways. He 
will be true to her; he swears it 
by all the beautiful signs around 
them. Fairer and more lovely 
grows the night as he kisses away 
her tears. The moon rises higher 
in the heavens and bathes them 
in light. Softly, more tenderly, he 
speaks, and she, like a child, list- 
ens, listens, listens—listens and 
believes, and hides her blushing 
face from him. Ah, if truth lives, 
it lives in him—in him, the sym- 
bol of all that is good and manly 
and noble! She is so weak, he so 
strong! She knows so little, he 
so much! The sweet and enthral- 
ling words he whispers into her 
ears as her head les upon his 
breast, form the first page of the 
brightest book that life can open 
to her; and the sighing of the 
breeze, the sleeping flowers, the 
hushed melody of the waving grass, 
the laughing, flashing lights of 
heaven playing about the dreamy 
shadows in the waters of the brook, 
are one and all delicious evidences 
of his truth, his honour, and his 
love. 

‘I love you—I love you—I love 
you! he vows and vows again. 
‘Put your arms about my neck— 
so! and whisper to me what I am 
dying to hear.’ 

‘You are my life! she sighs, 
and their lips meet; and then they 
sit and talk, and as she gazes into 
the immeasurable distances of the 
stars, she sees, with the eyes of her 
soul, a happy future, filled with 
fond and sweet imaginings. 


PART THE THIRD. 
AUTUMN. 
THE season of England’s love- 
liest sunsets is here. The golden 


corn, ripe and ready for the sickle, 
bows gracefully beneath the laven- 
der-perfumed breeze, and whispers 
to the bountiful earth, ‘My time 
has come. Farewell! 

In a garden attached to a cot- 
tage situated twenty miles from 
Springfield stands Nelly Marston, 
by the side of an old apple-tree, 
loaded with fair fruit and looking, 
with the white moss gathered about 
its limbs, like an ancient knight 
clothed in silver armour. The cot- 
tage has many rooms of delight- 
fully odd shapes, is tastefully fur- 
nished, and is built in the centre 
of an acre of land so prettily laid 
out and so bright with colour that 
few strangers see it without paus- 
ing a while to admire. 

Nelly Marston is more beautiful 
than when we saw her last at 
Springfield, and to the poetical 
mind presents a fine contrast to 
the gnarled and ancient tree, which, 
could it speak, might honestly say, 
‘Old I am, but am yet fair to the 
eye and can produce good things. 
Come, my girl, gather sweetness 
from me, and wisdom too, if you 
need it.’ 

She gathers sweetness, and that 
is enough for her. From where 
she stands, she has a broken view 
of the winding lane which, from 
distant wider spaces, leads to the 
front of the cottage. Often and 
again her eyes are directed to- 
wards this lane, with a look which 
denotes that her heart is in them. 
She is like Fair Rosamond, wait- 
ing for her prince. He comes! A 
horseman turns into the winding 
path and waves his hand to her. 
She replies with the gladdest of 
smiles and with a waving of her 
own pretty hand, and her heart 
beats joyfully to the music of the 
horse’s hoof. Her prince draws 
rein at the cottage-door, and she 
is there to meet him. A lad with 
face deeply pock-marked takes the 
horse to the stable, casting as 
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many admiring glances towards 
Nelly as time will permit of. 

‘Now, Nelly,’ says the prince, 
gaily, as he throws his arms about 
her and kisses her again and again, 
‘was ever lover more punctual 
than I? 

‘How can I tell? she answers. 
‘I never had but one.’ 

‘Ah, Nelly, Nelly! he exclaims, 
with uplifted finger and an arch 
smile ; ‘do you forget the gardener’s 
son ?” 

‘No, I do not forget him; he 
was very good to me. But I do 
not mean in that way.’ 

‘In what way, then, puss?” 

‘You'll teaze me till I tell you. 
I don’t know how to say it.’ 

‘Say it you must, though, my 
queen.’ 

‘Of course I must. You have 
got what you call a strong will. 
Isn’t that it ?” 

‘That is it,’ he assents, with a 
nod which is both careless and de- 
termined. 

‘ And are never to be turned from 
your purpose ?” 

‘Never. That is the only way to 
get on in life, and I mean to get on’ 

‘Nothing can prevent that. You 
are so clever that I am half in- 
clined to be frightened of you. 
And I should be, if I were not sure 
you loved me.’ 

He kisses her as he observes, 
‘Put the strongest will in the cru- 
cible of love, and it melts like lead 
ina furnace. In such a test, steel 
would become as pliant as running 
water. Love is the most intoxicat- 
ing poison, my darling.’ 

‘I don’t like the word,’ she says. 

‘The word “darling”?’ he in- 
quires. 

‘No; the word “ poison.” Love 
is not a poison; it is an elixir.’ 
She winds her arms round his neck, 
and murmurs, ‘It has given me a 
new life. The world is more beauti- 
ful than it used to be, I am sure.’ 

He smiles at her sentiment. ‘I 
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remember telling you once that 
you had a strong will of your own, 
Nelly.’ 

‘I haven’t that much,’ she says, 
placing the nail of her thumb to 
the tip of her little finger. ‘Not 
that much !’ 

‘ But you are a cunning puss, for 
all that,’ he says, as he draws her 
face to his. They are in the cottage 
now, and she is sitting on his knee. 
*You want to fly away from the 
subject we were speaking of, so my 
strong will must bring you back to 
it. Well, I'll be content with a 
compromise. Who is this lover 
that so limits your knowledge ?’ 

‘I shall not tell you that, sir. 
You must guess it—if you can! 
Asif you could! No, Ill not say! 
Ican keep asecret. Oh, you may 
laugh, but I can ! 

* Well, then, where is he ?’ 

‘Where? Why, thousands of 
miles away, of course |’ 

‘ Let me not catch him!’ he cries, 
gaily. ‘Well, now, pet, to spite 
that person, who I hope will not 
suffer very much in consequence, 
I intend to stop with you a whole 
fortnight.’ 

Her face lights up with joy. 

‘I have important business in 
London,’ he continues, with a sly 
laugh ; ‘oh, most important! My 
presence is imperatively required 
in the great city. The interests of 
an important and influential client 
depend personally upon me, so 
Lady Temple has given me leave 
of absence. Confiding old soul !’ 

‘Lady Temple is the same as 
ever ?” 

‘ The same as ever. No change. 
Fretful and peevish, throwing out 
all sorts of dark innuendoes one 
minute, and smiling upon me the 
next. Now a lamb, now a tigress. 
I have the temper of an angel, Nell, 
or I could never stand it. But I 
humour her—for your sake, pet, 
as well as my own. Our future 
depends upon her.’ 
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‘Does she speak of me?” 

‘She mentioned your name once 
last week, and not amiably. But 
enough of her. Good-bye, my 
worthy aunt, for a happy fortnight. 
If she guessed how matters stood, 
Nell, between me and you, Ishould 
be—— well, best not think of that. 
The prospect is not a pleasant one. 
Now tell me how you have passed 
the time, how many new-laid eggs 
you get a day, howthe chickens are, 
whether the new little pig has any 
idea of its ultimate fate, how the 
fruit is getting on, and how you 
like the new boy I sent to look after 
the stable. You did not want him, 
you wrote to me; but thereby hangs 
a tale, which you shall hear pre- 
sently. Upon my word, Nell, I 
suspect he is in love with you, like 
everybody else who sees you. I 
have a kind of belief that you are 
a love-witch. He never took his 
eyes off you, all the time he was 
waiting for my nag. Now for the 
reason of his being here. Nelly, 
to-morrow morning, before you are 
up, there will arrive at this little 
cottage the prettiest basket carriage 
and the prettiest pair of ponies in 
England. A present for you, pet, 
from your lover thousands of miles 
away. Ah, you kiss me for that, 
do you! Then I take it, you are 
pleased with this mysterious lover 
of yours !" 

‘I believe no woman in the world 
was ever half so happy as I. When 
you are with me, there is not a 
cloud on my life.’ 

‘ That's a good hearing,’ he says, 
heartily. ‘Why, Nelly, you are a 
living wonder! A satisfied woman! 
I shall scarcely be surprised to hear 
you say you have not a wish un- 
gratified.’ 

‘ Not quitethat. I have one wish.’ 

‘To wit,’ he prompts. 

She whispers it to him. 

‘That the next fortnight would 
last for ever, so that you would 
never have to leave me!’ 
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‘A-woman’s wish all over,’ he 
says. ‘But the old man with the 
scythe will not be denied, my pet. 
While lovers dream, time flies the 
faster. I can’t imagine you with 
white hair, Nell; yet you would 
look lovely anyway.’ 

‘ Your hair will be white, too, 
remember,’ she says, in a tone of 
tender jesting. ‘It will be strange 
to look back so many years, and 
think and talk of the past. But 
we shall be to each other then 
what we are now. Say that we 
shall.’ 

‘Say it! I swear it, my pet! Let 
Time do his worst, then. You shall 
not pluck another white hair out of 
my head. Nelly, I love you more 
and more every day of my life.’ 

‘ And nothing shall ever part us!’ 

‘Nothing, my darling !” 

She is, indeed, supremely happy. 
The springtime of youth and love 
is hers, and no deeper heresy could 
have been whispered to her than 
the warning that such a springtime 
resembles 


‘The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away.’ 

The minutes fly all too quickly, and 

Love, with magic brush, paints the 

present and the time to come. 


PART THE FOURTH. 
WINTER. 


FirrEEN months have passed. 
It is winter, and the snow is fall- 
ing ; weather-wise men say that it 
will continue to fall for days. Peace- 
ful and solemn are the fields, with 
Nature’s carpet of virgin snow 
covering and protecting the seed- 
lings in the soil beneath. White 
and graceful devices beautify the 
woods, the traceries of which are 
so wondrously delicate and exqui- 
site that none but spirit fingers 
could have shaped them, and every 
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little branch stands out bright and 
clear in the life-giving air. 

The scene is the same as the 
last, but the pretty cottage shows 
signs of neglect. Our Nelly is there, 
and there is also a change in her. 
She is no longer the bright and 
winsome girl we looked upon a 
short time since. Her face is thin 
and haggard, and the expression 
on her features is one of despair 
and agony. In the clear light of 
the healthy winter’s day she walks 
up and down, and round and round 
the little room where love once 
dwelt, and where she called up fair 
visions. Her fingers are tightly in- 
terlaced, her lips are white and 
trembling, her eyes dilate with fear 
and helpless bewilderment. She 
does not speak, and for an hour at 
least she walks about the room 
with tumultuous agony at her breast. 

Watching her from without, with 
sympathising eyes, and with an air 
which denotes that he bears mag- 
netically a share in her pain, is the 
stable-lad who was hired to look 
after the prettiest pair of ponies in 
the world, a present to her from 
her lover, who vowed that nothing 
should ever part them—from her 
lover, who had stolen ‘her soul 
with many vows of love, and ne’er 
atrue one.’ And ne’er a true one! 
Ah, kind Heaven! can it be pos- 
sible? Can such treachery exist in 
a world where goodness is? No, 
she will not believe it. She strives 
to shake the doubt from her, feebly 
she wrestles with it, but it clings to 
her with the tenacity of truth, and 
_— unspeakable torture upon 

er. 

‘If she’d only set down! mut- 
ters the stable-boy. ‘Ifshe’d only 
be still a bit! If she’d only drop 
off asleep !' 

But her whole soul is quivering, 
as her flesh might under the in- 
fluence of a keen, palpable torture. 
Pale as she is, a fire is burning with- 
in her which almost maddens her, 


and a thousand feverish pulses in 
her being are beating in cruel sym- 
pathy. Is love left in the world? 
Is faithfulness? Is manliness? No. 
The world is filled with shame, and 
dishonour, and treachery, and she 
stands there, their living, suffering 
symbol. 

Why the stable-lad is near her 
no one but himself could explain, 
and he perhaps would have been 
puzzled to do so. He was dis- 
missed from his service months 
ago, when the ponies and basket 
carriage were sold ; buthe refused to 
leave. He lingers about the house, 
picks up his food anyhow, sleeps 
anywhere, and during the daylight 
hours is always ready to Nelly’s 
call. She has sometimes, from the 
despair born of loneliness, made a 
companion of him. She has no 
other now. 

He experiences a feeling of relief 
when, after more than an hour has 
passed, he observes a change in her 
movements. She throws on her 
hat hurriedly, and passes out of 
house. The lad follows her at a 
distance. She does not know that 
she has forgotten her cloak, and 
she heeds not the snow. ‘The fire 
burning within her warms her with 
a terrible, dangerous warmth. To 
all external impressions she seems 
to be absolutely dead. She walks 
for a mile into the village, and 
enters a stationer’s shop, where 
the post-office is kept. 

‘Have you any letters for me?” 
she asks. 

She is evidently known to the 
woman behind the counter, who 
replies with small courtesy, ‘ There 
is nothing for you.’ 

Nelly holds out her hand with 
eager imploring. She has not 
heard the answer. 

‘I told you there are no letters,’ 
says the woman. 

‘I beg your pardon, sighs Nelly, 
humbly; and looking round the 
shop, as though to find some other 
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excuse for having entered, picks up 
a paper, pays for it, and retraces 
her steps home. Home! Alas! 

The stable-lad follows her, and 
is presently aware that somebody 
is following Aim. It is a man, and 
the lad turns and confronts him. 
The stranger takes no notice of the 
lad, and strives to pass. 

‘Where are you pushing to? 
cries the lad, being himself the ob- 
structive party. 

‘Out of my way, my lad,’ says 
the man, adding under his breath, 
‘I must not lose her now.’ 

‘What are you following that 
lady for?’ demands the lad. 

The question is answered by an- 
other. 

‘You have something to do with 
her, then ?’ 

‘I should think I have.’ 

‘I want to know where she lives. 
I am a friend of hers.’ 

‘She wants ’em, I should say— 
badly.’ 

This remark is made after a 
keen observance of the stranger’s 
face. It is a well-looking, honest, 
ruddy face, and the examination 
appears to satisfy the lad. 

‘Wants what?’ asks the stranger. 

‘Friends.’ 

‘I thought she had—trich ones.’ 

‘If she had,’ answers the lad, 
‘and mind, I don’t say she hadn’t 
— if she had, she hasn’t got ’em 
now.’ 

‘ Ah,’ says the stranger, drawing 
a deep breath, ‘he has left her, 
then. Poor Nelly! 

The last two words, uttered with 
feeling, and in a low tone not in- 
tended to be heard, reach the 
lad’s sharp ears, and dispose him 
still more favourably towards the 
stranger. 

‘Look here,’ he blurts out, ‘are 
you a gentleman ?” 

‘Does that mean, am I rich ?’ 

The lad looks dubious, not being 
quite sure. 

‘Am I a gentleman ?’ continues 


the stranger. ‘That’s as it may 
be. Every true man is a gentle- 
man ; every gentleman is not a true 
man.’ The lad grins. Some under- 
standing of the aphorism penetrates 
his uneducated mind. ‘ Best ask 
me if I’m a true man, my lad.’ 

‘Well, then, are you?” 

‘I think so. So far as regards 
that lady, I am sure so.’ 

‘A true man, and a friend,’ says 
the lad. ‘That's just what she 
wants. No more gentlemen ; she’s 
had enough of them, I should say. 
I ain't a bit of use to her—was 
turned off when the ponies was 
sold, but couldn’t go. Thought 
she might make use of me in some 
way, you see. She never give me 
a hard word—never! Not like 
him ; he was as hard as nails—not 
to her; oh, no; he was always soft 
to her with his tongue, as far as I 
could see, and I kept my eyes 
open, and my ears too!’ 

By this time they have reached 
the cottage, and Nelly enters, with- 
out turning her head. 

‘There,’ says the lad, ‘that’s 
where she lives, and if she ain’t 
caught her death of cold, coming 
out without her shawl, I'll stand on 
my head for a week. But / can't 
do anything for her. She wants a 
man to stand by her, not a poor 
beggar like me.’ 

The stranger looks kindly at the 
lad. 

‘ My boy,’ he says, ‘if you have 
sisters, look sharp after them, and 
never let them play the game of 
lords and ladies. Now come with 
me, and tell me what I want to 
know.’ 


It is a few hours later, and the 
snow is still falling. A candle is 
alight in the little room, in which 
Nelly restlessly sits or walks. The 
paper she bought at the post-office 
lies unfolded on the table. Sud- 
denly a moan escapes her lips; an 
inward pain has forced it from her. 
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She grasps the table convulsively, 
and her fingers mechanically clutch 
the paper. The pain dies away, 
and she sits exhausted on her 
chair. Listlessly and without pur- 
pose she looks at the paper, seeing 
at first but a dim confusion of 
words ; but presently something in 
the column she is gazing at pre- 
sents itself to her mind in a co- 
herent form. She passes her hands 
across her eyes, to clear the mist 
from them, bends eagerly down to 
the paper, and reads the words that 
have attracted her attention. So 
eager is she that she does not hear 
a knock at the door, and therefore 
does not respond to it. Starting 
to her feet, with the paper in her 
hand, she is hurrying to the door, 
when it opens from without, and 
the stranger who had followed her 
home appears. 

‘John " she cries, with her hand 
to her heart. ‘Ah, he has sent 
you, then! Thank God! He has 
sent you !’ 

‘No one has sent me,’ says the 
gardener’s son who played his part 
in the Spring and Summer of our 
Prologue. ‘I am here of my own 
accord,’ 

‘What for?’ she asks, shrink- 
ingly, imploringly. It is remark- 
able in her that every word she 
speaks, every movement she makes, 
implies fear. She bears the appear- 
ance of a hunted animal, in dread 
of an unknown, unseen torture. 
‘Why are you here ?’ 

‘1 come to ask if I can serve you.’ 

‘You! You? 

‘I—in truth and sincerity. I 
will not insult you by telling you 
that my feelings are unchanged 
Good heavens! you are in pain !’ 

‘Don’t touch me! Don’t come 
near me! It will be gone pre- 
sently Two or three minutes 
pass in silence. Then the lines 
about her lips which recorded her 
pain relax, and she speaks again, 
with a strange mingling of timidity 
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and recklessness. ‘Do you know 
anything ?” 

‘Much. Enough. Believe me, 
I wish to know nothing from you.’ 

‘And you come to ask me if 
you can serve me? Meaning it, 
in truth and sincerity ?” 

‘Meaning it, in truth and sin- 
cerity.’ 

She gazes at him, striving to 
discover whether his face bears 
truthful witness to the evidence of 
his lips, and, failing, makes a de- 
spairing motion with her hands. 

‘God help me? she cries. ‘1 
cannot see. I do not know. But 
I believe you. I must, or I shall 
go mad. Do not wonder at what 
I say, or at any change you see in 
me. If you do not mean me to 
take you simply at your word, 
leave me at once without a sign.’ 

*I will stop, and serve you.’ 

Her lips quiver at this exhibition 
of fidelity. Silently she hands him 
the paper, and points to the pas- 
sage which appears to have aroused 
her to life. His eyes glitter as he 
reads the paragraph, which an- 
nounces that on this evening Mr. 
Temple will take the chair at a 
lecture on ‘ Man’s Duty,’ to be de- 
livered at a certain institution in a 
small town twenty miles away. 

‘I must go to that place,’ she 
says. 

* To night ? 

‘To-night. I must see him. I 
must speak to him to-night.’ 

* You are not well; you are not 
fit to travel. ‘To-morrow 

‘To-morrow I may not be able 
to travel. To-morrow will be too 
late. What I have said, I must 
do. You don’t know what hangs 
upon it.’ Her lips contract with 
pain again. ‘If you leave me 
alone, and I do not see him to- 
night, I—I——’ 

Her eyes wander as her tongue 
refuses to shape the thought which 
holds her enthralled with fear and 
horror. 
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‘A word first,’ says the garden- 
er’s son. ‘ How long is it since 
you have seen him ?’ 

‘Three months.’ 

‘You have written to him ?” 

‘Yes—yes. Ask me nothing 
more, for God’s sake ! 

‘ The place is twenty miles away. 
It is now six o'clock. In four hours 
the lecture will be over. It is snow- 
ing hard.’ 

She comes close to his side ; she 
looks straight into his eyes. 

‘John, your mother is dead.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I heard of her at Springfield,’— 
she shudders at the name—‘ and of 
your devotion to her. You loved 
her.’ 

‘TI loved her.’ 

‘You stood at her deathbed.’ 

‘I held her in my arms when she 
died.’ 

‘Did she speak to you then?” 

‘A few words.’ 

‘They are sacred to you.’ 

* Ay.’ 

She pauses but for a moment ; 
he looks at her wonderingly. 

‘John, you loved me!’ He 
clenches his hands, and digs his 
nails into his palms. ‘This that 
I am about to say will live in your 
mind till the last hour of your life, 
with the last words your mother 
spoke to you. If you do not take 
me at once to the place I wish to 
go to, I will not live till midnight !’ 

He sees the deadly resolution in 
her white face, and he determines 
to obey her. 

‘Remain here till I return,’ he 
says. ‘Iwill not be gone a quarter 
ofan hour. Wrap yourself up well, 
for the wind is enough to freeze 
one. Put on a thick veil to keep 
the snow from your face. I will 
do as you wish.’ 

‘Ah, you are good! You are 
good !’ she sighs, and for the first 
time during the day, for the first 
time for many days, the tears gush 
forth. ‘God reward you—and pity 
me !’ 


He goes, and returns within the 
time he named. A light American 
buggy is at the door, and the stable- 
lad is at the horse’s head. Nelly is 
so weak that the young gardener has 
to support her as she walks from 
the house ; he lifts her with ease in 
his strong arms into the conveyance 
—marvelling at her lightness, and 
loving and pitying her the more be- 
cause of it—and mounts by herside. 
The stable-lad looks on wistfully. 

‘There is no room for you, my 
lad,’ says the gardener’s son. ‘ Stop 
here till we return. He can sleep 
in the house?’ He asks this ques- 
tion of Nelly. 

‘Oh, yes,’ she answers, listlessly. 

The next moment they are off. 

The boy runs after them, keeps 
them in sight for a little while, but is 
compelled at length to stop for rest. 

‘ Never mind,’ he mutters, when 
he has recovered his breath. ‘I 
know where they’ve gone to. I'll 
follow them the best way I can.’ 

And off he starts, at a more rea- 
sonable pace for a human being. 

The snow comes down faster and 
faster, and the gardener’s son, with 
his head bent to his breast, plies 
whip and rein. ‘Their road lies 
through many winding lanes, lined 
and dotted with hedges and cot- 
tages. Not a soul is out but them- 
selves, and the home-light gleams 
from the cottage windows. Echoes 
of voices are heard from within, 
some laughing, some singing, some 
quarrelling. The gardener’s son 
notices all the signs as they rattle 
past; Nelly is indifferent to them. 
They stop at a wayside inn, to give 
the horse breathing time. The 
gardener’s son urges Nelly to take 
some refreshment; she refuses, witli 
sad and fretful impatience, and be- 
grudges the horse its needful rest. 
They start again, he striving to 
keep up her spirits with tender and 
cheerful words. 

‘Another mile-post,’ he says, 
shaking up the reins, and in a few 
minutes proclaims blithely, ‘and 
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another mile-post! That’s quick 
work, that last mile. What’s the 
matter with the nag?” he cries, as 
the beast shies in sudden fright. 
‘It’s not a mile-post. It’s a wo- 
man.’ 

The woman, who has been 
crouching by the roadside, rises, 
and walks silently into the gloom. 
They can see that she is in rags— 
a sad, poverty-stricken mortal, too 
numbed with cold and misery to 
make an appeal for charity. This 
thought is expressed by the young 
gardener, who concludes his re- 
marks with, ‘ Poor creature! Nelly 
shudders at the words and the pity- 
ing tone in which they are uttered. 
White are the roads they traverse, 
leaving a clear-cut black gash be- 
hind them, into which the soft snow 
falls gently, as though to heal the 
wounds inflicted. White is the 
night, but Nelly’s face bids fair to 
rival it. A sigh escapes her bosom, 
and she sinks back, insensible. 

The gardener’s son calls to her 
in alarm, but she does not reply. 
He sees a light in a cottage window 
a short distance off, and he draws 
up at the door. Yet even as he 
lifts Nelly down with gentle care, 
she recovers, and asks him with a 
frightened air why he has stopped. 

* You fainted,’ he explains. 

‘I am well now,’ she cries, with 
feverish eagerness. ‘Goon—goon!’ 

He answers, with a determina- 
tion, that he will not proceed until 
she has taken something to sustain 
her strength—a cup of tea, a little 
brandy, anything—and she is com- 
pelled to yield. He knocks at the 
cottage door. A labourer opens it. 
The young gardener explains the 
nature of his errand, and produces 
money. 

‘You are in luck’s way,’ says the 
labourer. ‘The missus has just 
made herself a cup of tea.’ 

His wile turns her head, with a 
reproachful look, towards the door, 
the opening of which has brought 
a blast of cold air into the room. 


She is kneeling by a cradle at the 
fireside, and with common, homely 
words of love is singing her baby 
to sleep. Nelly catches her breath 
as the song and its meaning fall 
upon her ears and understanding, 
and in an agony of agitation she 
begs the young gardener to take her 
away. The tears stream down her 
cheeks, and her face is convulsed 
as she thus implores him. The 
soft sweet song of the mother has 
cut into her heart with the sharp 
keenness of cruelly-edged steel. 

‘Let me go,’ she cries wildly, 
‘let me go! O my heart, my 
heart 

The labourer’s wife comes hur- 
riedly forward, still with the mo- 
ther’s love-light in her eyes. But 
instead of speaking soothing words 
to the girl, she exclaims, 

‘Lord save us! What brings 
you out on such a night as this, and 
where do you belong to? You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself ’— 
(this to the young gardener)—‘ car- 
rying the poor child about in such 
a condition ! 

‘Ay, ay, dame,’ replies the 
young gardener, gently, with an ob- 
servant glance at Nelly, a glance 
which brings a troubled look into his 
own face; ‘ it zs a bitter night F 

Nelly stops his further speech, 
and putting her arm about the wo- 
man’s neck, whispers to her. The 
young gardener turns his back upon 
the women, and the labourer sits 
on a chair, with his eyes to the 
ground. For a minute or so the 
men do not stir from the positions 
they have assumed ; then, as though 
moved by a common thought, they 
step softly from the cottage, and 
stand in silence outside for many 
minutes, until the wife comes to the 
door, and beckons them in. Nelly 
is on her knees by the cradle. 

* Get along as quick as you can,’ 
whispers the labourer’s wife to the 
young gardener ; ‘ there’s little time 
to lose.’ 

There are tears on her face, and 
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on Nelly’s also, as she rises from 
her knees. 

‘God bless you, my dear!’ says 
the woman to the unhappy girl; 
and when Nelly and her protector 
have departed, she turns to her 
husband, and kisses his weather- 
worn face, with a grateful feeling in 
her breast, to which she could not 
have given expression in speech. 
But words are not needed at this 
moment. 

In the mean while the travellers 
are speeding onwards. 

‘Only four miles to go now,’ 
says the young gardener, cheer- 
fully ; ‘keep up your strength.’ 

Nelly nods, and hides her face 
from her companion. It might 
make Ais heart faint to see the suf- 
fering depicted there. 

It is difficult travelling, for the 
snow lies nearly a foot thick on the 
road, but John works with such 
good will, and the horse is so will- 
ing a creature, that they make fair 
progress. On they go, through 
wide and narrow spaces, clothed in 
purest white, and John now begins 
to wonder how this night’s work 
will end. The reflection disturbs 
him, and he shakes the reins briskly, 
as though, by doing so, he can shake 
off distressing thoughts. Another 
mile is done, and another, and an- 
other. The young gardener’s tongue 
keeps wagging all the way. 

‘I see the lights in the town,’ he 
says, in a tone of satisfaction, point- 
ing with his whip. 

Thewords have no sooner passed 
his lips than the horse twists its 
hoof in a hole hidden by the snow, 
and falls to the ground. John 
jumps out hastily, and lifts Nelly 
from the conveyance. The willing 
animal, in obedience to the gar- 
dener’s urging, strives to rise, and 
partially succeeds, but slips down 
immediately with a groan. 

‘The horse is lamed,’ says John; 
‘what shall we do now?” 

He looks around for assistance. 
Not a house nor a human being is 
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near them, and the town is nearly 
a mile distant. The lights which 
they could see from their elevation 
in the conveyance are no longer 
visible to them. Nelly’s hands are 
tightly clasped as she looks im- 
ploringly into the face of her com- 
panion. 

‘Can you walk ?’ asks John. 

The reply comes from lips con- 
tracted with pain. ‘I must.’ 

‘I will carry you. I can? 

She shrinks from him, and moans 
that he must not touch her, and 
that she will try to walk. Slowly 
they plod along through the heavy 
snow, he encouraging her by every 
means in his power. Half an hour 
passes, and a church clock strikes 
ten. The church is quite close to 
them—a pretty, old-time place of 
worship, with many gables and an 
ancient porch ; and aquaint church- 
yard adjoining, where hearts are at 
rest, and where human passions no 
longer bring woe and suffering. 

Nelly clings to the gate of the 
church. 

‘John,’ she whispers. 

‘ Yes,’ he answers, bending down 
to her. 

‘ You have been a good friend to 
me. Will you continue to do what 
I wish ?” 

She speaks very slowly, with a 
pause between each word. She 
feels that consciousness is depart- 
ing from her, that her strength has 
utterly left her, that she cannot 
walk another dozen yards. But she 
has something to say, and by a 
supreme effort of will—only to be 
summoned in such a bitter crisis as 
this is in her young life—she re- 
tains her senses until it is said. 

‘I will do as you wish,’ says 
John, supporting her fainting form, 
and knowing instinctively, as he 
places his arms about her, that it 
is almost death to her that 4e shall 
touch her. 

‘I cannot walk another step. 
My strength is gone.’ 

‘What must I do? 
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‘Take me to that porch. Lay 
me there—and leave me.’ 

‘Leave you’ 

‘If you raise me in your arms, I 
shall die! Ifyou attempt to carry 
me into the town, I shall die! If 
you do not obey me, I saall die, 
and think of you as my enemy!’ 

He listens inawe. He has never 
heard language like this—he has 
never heard a voice like this. 

‘Lay me in that porch. Then 
seek a woman with a kind heart, 
and send her to me. Then— 
then——’ 

She struggles with nature. With 
the strength of a death’s agony she 
fights for another minute of con- 
sciousness. 

‘And then?’ he prompts, with 
his ear close to her lips, for the 
snow falls scarcely less lightly than 
the words she breathes forth. 

‘ Then,’ she whispers, ‘seek Aim, 
and bring him to my side.’ 

She has finished, and sinks into 
his arms, where she lies insensible 
and motionless, with her white face 
turned upwards to the sky, and the 
soft snow floating down upon it. 

Implicitly he obeys her. Swiftly, 
and with the gentleness of a good 
woman, he bears her to the porch, 
and stripping off his outer coat, 
wraps her in it, and lays her within 
the holy hood of the house of 
prayer. Once or twice he speaks 
to her, but receives no answer ; 
and once, with a sudden fear upon 
him, he places his ear to her heart, 
and hears with thankfulness its 
faint beating. He wipes the snow 
from her face, and, his task being 
thus far accomplished, he leaves 
her to seek for help. 

The churchyard, with its silent 
dead, is not outwardly more still 
than is the form of this hapless 
girl ; and but for the mystery with- 
in her, hidden mercifully from the 
knowledge of men, she might have 
been as dead as any buried in that 
ancient place. ‘The soft snow falls 
and falls, and vagrant flakes float 


into the porch, and rest lightly 
upon her, like white-winged heralds 
of love and pity. In the church- 
yard are tombs of many designs— 
some lying low in humility, some 
rearing their heads with an arro- 
gance befitting, mayhap, the clay 
they cover when it was animated 
with life. Lies there beneath these 
records the dust of any woman’s 
heart, which, when it beat, suffered 
as Nelly suffers now? Lie there, 
in this solemn place, the ashes of 
any who was wronged as she is 
wronged, deserted as she is desert- 
ed, wrecked as she is wrecked ? If 
such there be, mayhap the spirits 
of the dead look down pityingly 
upon this suffering child, and hover 
about her in sympathy and love. 

Where, when haply she is once 
more conscious of the terror of her 
position, shall she look for succour, 
for practical pity and love? If 
man deserts her, can the angels 
help her? 

Comes the answer so soon? A 
gentleman approaches the church, 
with blithe steps. His face is 
flushed with pleasure, his eyes are 
bright, his heart beats high. He 
has had a triumph to-night. A 
thousand persons have listened to 
his praises, and have indorsed 
them—proud to see him, proud to 
know him, proud to have him 
among them, proud to add their 
tribute to his worth and goodness. 
He is elate and joyful. The moon, 
emerging from a cloud, shines upon 
his face. It is Mr. Temple. 

The light shines also upon the 
white tombs of the dead, and upon 
Nelly’s face. 

He is not aware of her presence 
until he is close upon her, and then 
he only sees a woman’s form lying 
within the porch. 

Animated by an impulse of hu- 
manity, he hastens to her; he bends 
over her; hishand touches hercheek 
as he puts aside a curl of brown 
hair which the light breeze has 
blown across her face. 
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*Good God!’ he cries. 
Nelly !’ 

Is it pity, or fear, or annoyance, 
that is expressed in him? No 
man, seeking to know, could answer 
the question at this moment, for 
a cloud obscures the moon, and 
throws darkness on his face. 

He hears voices in the near dis- 
tances. ‘The speakers are almost 
upon him. He starts from his 
stooping posture with a look of 
alarm, and retreats toa safe shelter, 
where he can see, and not be seen. 

The voices proceed from two 
women and two men. One of the 
men is the young gardener; the 
other is a doctor; the women are 
from the nearest house, whom 
John has brought to the assistance 
of the girl he loves. 

The doctor kneels by the side of 
the insensible girl, and raises her 
in his arms. 

‘She lives,’ he says, almost im- 
mediately. 

‘ Thank God !’ exclaims John. 

Stronger evidence of life is given 
by Nelly herself. She moans and 
writhes in the doctor’s arms. 

The young gardener has two 
warm rugs with him. The doctor 
looks at him inquiringly. 

* You are her husband ? 

‘No.’ 

The doctor frowns. 

* You had best retire, then. Place 
those wraps here. Stay—you must 
do something. Go to my house as 
quickly as you can, and bring—— 
No, there might be some difficulty. 
I will write what I want.’ 

With Nelly’s head still lying on 
his knee, he takes from his pocket 
a book, writes instructions upon a 
leaf, tears it out, and gives it tothe 
gardener. 

‘Do not delay,’ he says. ‘ You 
and my man must bring the couch 
and the blankets at once. ‘There 
is not a moment to lose.’ 

John darts away, and the doctor 
beckons the women to him, and 
whispers gravely to them. 


‘It is 
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Mr. Temple, in his retreat, clasps 
his hands, and listens. For what? 
He cannot hear a word that passes 
between the women and the doc 
tor, and their forms shut Nelly from 
his sight. But presently a sound 
reaches his ears that makes him 
tremble. It is a baby’s cry. An- 
other soul is added to the world’s 
many. In the stillness of the beau- 
tiful night, while the snow is falling 
upon the ancient church and on the 
tombs of the dead who worshipped 
there, a child is born, and the mo- 
ther’s sharpest physical agony is 
over. 

THE END OF THE PROLOGUE. 


CHAPTER I. 


As in a theatre, after the overture 
is played, the first thing’ shown to 
the audience is the scene in which 
the action ofthe drama commences, 
so let our first words be devoted 
to the locality in which the story 
opens. 

An ingenious philologist, in a 
treatise on surnames, lately under- 
took to prove that no man possess- 
ed such an appendage accidentally, 
and that, however wild and out- 
rageous the surnames might be, a 
special and reasoning providence 
has superintended their distribu- 
tion to the human race. Thus, 
though you, being naturally but 
one man, possess the name of 
Fortyman, there are, you may de- 
pend upon it, good and logical 
grounds for your being thus hber- 
ally multiplied ; or, though you, 
having all your limbs complete, 
have come into the world with the 
name of Quarterman, that there 
are equally as good grounds for 
your being deprived ofthree- fourths 
of yourself : which you may prove 
if you care to travel as the crab can, 
backwards. 

This may be a comfort and a 
consolation to many unfortunates ; 
but not the slightest doubt can be 
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entertained as to the injustice in- 
flicted upon hapless descendants of 
very remote forefathers who walked 
carelessly into their graves, leaving 
such afflicting names as Bug and 
Gumboil behind them. 

There is another side to the pic- 
ture. Had it been my fortune to 
be legally known as Mr. Truelove, 
I would nightly have blessed the 
first Truelove of my race ; as, in 
like manner, were I forced to put 
Rottenherring on my doorplate, I 
would daily have execrated the me- 
mory of the monster who had trans- 
mitted it to me. Might it not, 
under certain reasonably-assumed 
conditions, prove the ruin of my 
career and the blight of my life? 
For supposing I saw my way to 
making my fortune as a fishmonger, 
how could I carry on the business 
with such a name staring my cus- 
tomers in the face? Or, supposing 
I loved a maiden whose name was 
Sweetapple, where could I find 
courage to say, ‘ Dear Miss Sweet- 
apple, I love you; be mine, and 
become a Rottenherring !’ 

There should be a court estab- 
lished in which every innocent man 
so cursed should be able, without 
expense—for it is distinctly a na- 
tional matter—to change his name 
to something more agreeable, to 
something that would not sit like a 
perpetual nightmare on his life. 
There be some who do filch, or 
bury, or cunningly alter a letter ; 
but it is, I believe, an expensive 
process, and therefore out of the 
reach of the poor. But was it not 
yesterday that I saw, above a barn 
in which cabbages and coals were 
courting—the cabbages sitting, as 
it were, in the very lap of the 
coals—the significant announce- 
ment, ‘Percy Fitzsmythe, green- 
grocer’? Look to your privileges, 
Belgravia. 

The philologist already referred 
to would have a harder task before 
him if he attacked the names of 


places, for no manner of reasoning 
could justify their nomenclature. 
I have seen a Garden-of-Eden 
Square so squalid, wretched, and 
woebegone, even in the finest wea- 
ther, that I have flown from it as 
from a pestilence ; an Angel Court 
in which vice held high revel from 
year’s end to year’s end, and so 
reeking with dirt as to make it 
an impossible dwelling-place for 
purity; and a Paradise Row in 
which drunken women were quar- 
relling and fighting, while a score of 
half-naked, hungry, dirty children 
wallowed in the gutters. Surely the 
very spirit of mischief and mockery 
must have bestowed such names on 
such places ! 

Rosemary Lane was not quite 
such a parody as either Paradise 
Row or Garden-of-Eden Square, but 
I doubt whether the pretty shrub 
from which it derived its name was 
ever seen in the locality, or whether, 
being seen, it would have been re- 
cognised as a familiar sign. Then 
again, rosemary has a_ peculiarly 
sweet odour; Rosemary Lane had 
not. In one sense there was fit- 
ness in the name ; for as the flower 
of rosemary has frequently been 
used as an emblem of constancy 
and fidelity, so in Rosemary Lane, 
poor and humble as it was, might 
be found living proofs of the exist- 
ence of those qualities. 

In and about Rosemary Lane 
there resided more than one class 
of inhabitants. In the lowest depths 
of society there are grades, and lines 
of demarcation as wide as in Bel- 
gravia—lines of demarcation creat- 
ed in the first place by property, 
in the second by character; and 
though the property which set these 
lines in Rosemary Lane might be 
simply such as was defined by a 
common tea-service, with gaudy 
flowers painted on the earthenware 
surfaces, without a crack in cup or 
saucer, and a service cracked and 
chipped, and without a handle to 
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its name, it amply served the pur- 
pose of marking social distinctions. 
The women ruled these matters ; 
the men were not mindful of them. 
As to character—well, it rested 
chiefly between women who were 
wives and women who were not. 
The degree of intimacy existing be- 
tween such and such depended 
chiefly upon temperament, and it 
was most pleasant to observe the 
large amount of kindness and 
leniency displayed by one to an- 
other. They had a deeper insight 
than those above them with respect 
to trials and temptations, and they 
made excuses for those who, being 
deceived by the outer gloss of the 
fruit, had been tempted to a dis- 
covery of its inner rottenness. 
But apart from natural kindliness, 
the grades were pretty clearly de- 
fined. 

The higher class of society in 
Rosemary Lane was composed of 
working people, who were neither 
more nor less contented with their 
lot than itis in the nature of human 
beings to be. But they were forced 
to walk in their grooves. The men 
took a dull interest in politics, and 
in an aimless way talked over high 
matters, somewhat ignorant of the 
premises, and somewhat hazy in 
their conclusions. In so far as such 
discussions gave an additional fla- 
vour to the beer, and stimulated a 
demand for more, there was, both 
to the State and to themselves as 
citizens, a questionable advantage 
derived from them. The women 
did not encroach upon their men’s 
prerogatives. Their interest in 
politics and the rivalry of nations 
was confined to the taxes on tea 
and sugar and other necessaries of 
life ; a penny more or less on the 
four-pound loaf of bread was a sub- 
ject more vital to them than the 
life or death of kings or princes ; a 
yard of new ribbon to a bonnet 
was of greater importance than the 
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bravest colours—ragged and blood- 
stained as the flag might be in 
the honourable usage of war—that 
ever waved a regiment to death 
and victory or death and defeat : 
in either case the same, absolutely 
and abstractedly, to those who 
lay pulseless on the bloody field. 
Truly enough, they played but a 
small part in the world’s history. 
In the records of their neighbour- 
hood could not be found a single 
instance of any one comrade who 
had ever distinguished himself, or 
risen above his station. Some 
among them went into the world 
(a curious phrase, as_ implying 
that Rosemary Lane was out of 
it) to seek their fortunes; none 
ever came back in their carriages, 
and the locality could not boast of 
a Dick Whittington. Men fell who 
had been born among them, and 
women also, and caused hearts to 
throb with pain, or scorn, or pity ; 
but not one rose. Ambitions they 
had, not less wild or soul-stirring 
because they were narrow and 
petty; pleasures they had, not 
less sweet because they were cheaply 
purchased ; sin they had, not less 
heinous because they lived in small 
houses ; love they had, not less pure 
because their clothes were patched ; 
sorrows they had, not less keen 
because the world knew not the 
names of those who suffered. So 
they lived through their lives, lov- 
ing, suffering, enjoying, and all the 
happier perhaps (but they would 
scarcely have acknowledged this) 
because they moved on one social 
level, from the cradle to the grave, 
and because that level was on a 
low foundation. 

Here, then, although it has been 
impossible to enlist the painter’s 
art in the depiction, is presented a 
fairly reliable picture of Rosemary 
Lane and its inhabitants at the time 
of the introduction of the heroine 
of the story. 


[To be continued. } 
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AssISTING at his own vivisection 
would be, for a thin-skinned gen- 
tleman of sensitive temperament, 
a light and agreeable occupation, 
compared with the perusal of those 
remarks with which the professors 
of the gay science hail the perform- 
ances of authors not for the mo- 
ment in their favour. The profes- 


sor of philosophy or poco-curantism, 
on the other hand, will, according 
to Ais temperament, gladly avail 
himself of such a method of intro- 
spection; and, though he may not 
exactly recognise the gods as the 


source of the gift, he will thank- 
fully avail himself of the opportu- 
nity to see himself as others see 
him. The same critic who once 
in all kindliness spoke of these 
papers as clerical now alludes to 
them as ‘padding.’ After paus- 
ing to speculate whether there 
could be any occult connection 
between this idea and the one 
which led a poet to speak of the 
present writer as a ‘reverend /in- 
ing gentleman,’ one suddenly re- 
collects that the very same remark 
was made of Thomas De Quincey, 
and is inclined to quote Shelley’s 
plain-spoken assertion that he would 
rather be damned with Plato and 
Lord Bacon than go to heaven 
with Paley and Malthus. If pad- 
ding be the worst offence that can 
be predicated of one, there is a 
great deal to be thankful for. 
Gentle reader, let us pad ! 

First of all—such is our perver- 
sity—for the parsons again. One 
has been starved to death. Let 


not the apprehensions of the reader 
be unduly agitated; he was only 
one of the ‘inferior’ clergy, in the 
most literal and prosaic sense of 
the word unbeneficed. Railway 
reform, they say, will come when 
a director has been smashed, but 
the dawn of that millennium is not 
perceptibly hastened even by heca- 
tombs of mere porters or passen- 
gers. So too disestablishment 
might ensue if a bishop or a be- 
neficed clergyman succumbed to 
starvation. Happily there seems 
no danger of that; and the death 
of a single unbeneficed clergyman 
from want of the necessaries of life, 
even on the very verge of Christ- 
mastide, is not likely to ruffle the 
serenity of the State Church. The 
Reverend Robert Luckley Saun- 
ders—what fierce sarcasm lurks in 
that second prenomen !—died in 
his lodgings at Leamington, unbe- 
neficed, at the age of seventy. He 
had only a paltry annuity (so write 
the unreverend liners) and had 
long been in distressingly strait- 
ened circumstances. In a letter 
left behind by this uninteresting 
inferior clergyman, he stated that 
for several years he had lived on 
eightpence a day, subsisting on 
bread and milk, cheese and cocoa, 
and never tasting butcher's meat, 
ale or spirits. These are the words 
of the ‘liner; and he seems to find 
in the facts some special grievance 
for this inferior clergyman. Not 
so thought the jury who sat on the 
remains—as much of them, that 
is, as was left to sit upon, They 
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brought in a verdict of death from 
natural causes. Now of course 
the soundness of this decision de- 
pends upon our reading of the 
word nature. It ought to be na- 
tural to a clergyman to exercise 
self-denial ; and this inferior min- 
ister must have had splendid op- 
portunities for practising that par- 
ticular virtue. Supposing he had 
been Archbishop of Canterbury, 
he might have been passing rich 
on forty pounds a day, with no 
scope for self-denial at all. As 
Bishop of London he would have 
been burdened with nearly thirty 
pounds per diem ; something over 
a pound sterling for every hour in 
the twenty-four, at all events. One 
pictures this fortunate individual 
running his eye down the rich liv- 
ings in the Clergy List or the pre- 
ferments in the daily papers, and 
perhaps pharisaically thanking Pro- 
vidence that he was not as other 
clerics were, or even as these bene- 
ficed ones. Verily it is a strange 
world; and no doubt this parti- 
cular clergyman in his more carnal 
moments, if he ever had any, would 
not have thought it amiss if there 
had been a little more padding 
and lining going on in his parti- 
cular case. It takes a good deal 
to make a worm turn, and curates 
are proverbially a feeble folk. The 
epithet ‘poor’ seems to belong to 
them as of indefeasible right ; but 
levelling ideas are in the air, and 
the Liberation Society is at work. 
Perhaps one of these days it will 
strike some inspired curate that, 
instead of starving on eightpence 
a day, he had better go in fora 
little gentle schism, and prove that 
he is as good an apostle as the 
best, even the ten and fifteen thou- 
sand-pounders. 

That same Liberation 
is waxing exceeding bold. 
Smith’s ambition was to roast a 
Quaker. The Liberation Society 
aspire to flay a bishop. Ata meet- 
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ing held in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, a resolution was car- 
ried, almost em. con., to the effect 
that the legislative recognition of 
the principle of religious equality 
is imperatively demanded on be- 
half of the highest interests of the 
nation ; and that the meeting there- 
fore called upon the Liberal party 
to give immediate and earnest at- 
tention to the measures needful to 
secure the complete enfranchise- 
ment of the Church and the equit- 
able application of its endowments. 
The chairman, in putting the reso- 
lution, said nothing would delight 
the Liberation Society more than 
that the speeches of the proposer 
and seconder should be attempted 
to be answered; and they would 
be glad to meet any foe, provided 
he was a bishop. No doubt the 
Liberation Society would be very 
glad to draw a bishop; but is it 
reasonable to expect their lord- 
ships to come out, like the ducks, 
in answer to this seductive ‘Dilly, 
Dilly, come and be killed’? Let 
the Liberation Society begin at the 
other end—the project has been 
suggested to them before—let them 
select a parson of the eightpence a 
day, unbeneficed, ‘ inferior’ class, 
and establish him in a proprietary 
chapel, to carry out the system of 
the Church of England pure and 
simple, but registering the build- 
ing in the name of some distinc- 
tive sect, or even (so the Act pro- 
vides) as belonging to a body who 
decline to be known by any such 
distinctive appellation. Then the 
Society might take for its motto, 
‘Facta non verba.’ The thin end 
of the wedge would be got in— 
parsons on eightpence a day are 
apt to run thin—and the question 
would be brought to an issue. 

Dr. Parker’s scheme for the in 
terchange of pulpits seems to hang 
fire. ‘There has been a good 
deal of the zverba non facta prin- 
ciple at work here too. Since 
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Mr. Fremantle’s fiasco nobody 
comes forward ; perhaps it is not 
natural to expect anybody except 
the eightpenny parsons to do so, 
and these would not be sufficiently 
typical men for Dr. Parker’s pur- 
pose. It would immediately be 
said that the only people ready to 
interchange were those who had 
nothing to offer asa guid pro quo. 
A similar difficulty attends the 
operations of the Sunday League 
at South-place Institute. Plenty 
of Broad parsons act, @ /a Nicode- 
mus, as secret disciples; but when 
it comes to stepping on the plat- 
form, like plucky Mr. Haweis, 
they hold back as coyly as school- 
boys at their first ball. Mr. Smith 
will come if Mr. Jones will first ; 
and Mr. Jones would like to wait 
until later on in the course; and 
so the matter is left to the laymen. 
Dr. Carpenter, the Hon. Auberon 
Herbert, and the Hon. Lyulph Stan- 
ley have lectured, with Dr. Zerffi 
as a piece de résistance, and Miss 
Katharine Poyntz to soothe the 
savage breast with her sweet voice ; 
but the parson is still zon est. 

In the mean time the Dean of 
Westminster, in his own peculiar 
fashion, invites Dr. Moffat to come 
and hold forth at his Westminster 
Abbey Sanctuary on the day of 
Intercession for Missions, and the 
sturdy old Scotch missionary told 
some quaint stories of his doings 
among the Bechuanas. Standing 
at the lectern, in his Edinburgh 
doctor’s gown and hood, he told 
the tale of a nation who had no 
ideas of God, and had not ad- 
vanced even to idolatry. In his 
lengthened sojourn among these 
noble savages he reduced their 
language, which is copious and 
musical, to writing, and now boxes 
of Bibles are literally scrambled 
for by those interesting aliens when 
they are sent out by the London 
Society. There was nothing of 
the twang of an ordinary mission- 


ary meeting about the gathering 
in Westminster Abbey ; and some 
wag, seeing the writer of the pre- 
sent paper sitting in the raised 
seats of the choir immediately op- 
posite to Dean Stanley, passed 
the following epigram to him, writ- 
ten (horrible to relate!) on the 
back of a mission-hymn paper ; 
‘Mrs. Grundy lifts up both her hands, 
And vows the Church is undone ; 


On one side Unorthodox Westminster, 
On the other Unorthodox London,’ 


The Jesuits have got their church 
at Oxford, and the religious papers 
are in a state of alarm. It seems 
conceding a good deal to the Ro- 
man Catholic system when such a 
fuss is made. In fact, it is as im- 
politic as the to-do Pius IX. made 
about the Baptist Chapel in Rome. 
But then the old gentleman was 
logical. Romanism is, by its very 
essence, exclusive: Anglicanism 
(one would not write Protestantism) 
is, equally in its essence, the re- 
verse. The cardinal preached, and 
cleverly chose as his text the motta 
of the University, ‘ Dominus illumi- 
natio mea.’ We have been hear- 
ing a good many anxious forebod- 
ings lately that young Oxford was 
likely to go wrong in another direc- 
tion. Perhaps the violent recoil 
will make the crooked straight. 
Horace says that fools—and, he 
seems to insinuate, fools only— 
while they avoid one extreme rush 
into the opposite ; but then it does 
not much matter what becomes of 
the fools, as long as we save the wise 
people ; and surely there ought to 
be lots of these at Oxford. 

Among the outlying and more 
recondite items of religious intelli- 
gence may be mentioned the cir- 
cumstance that Mrs. Girling, the 
female Apostle of the Shakers, has 
been starring it in the western 
counties, with her followers in full 
jump. As an evidence of the 
growth and vitality of this strange 
sect, it may be mentioned that it 
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begins to rail at other persuasions. 
Mrs. Girling said she had been 
charged with influencing her fol- 
lowers by means of spiritualism 
and mesmerism, but it was not so. 
God did not make Himself known 
by chairs and tables. It is the 
old, old story. He does not make 
Himself known by jumping tables 
and peripatetic chairs, argues Mrs. 
Girling, but He does reveal Him- 
self by means of dancing children 
and jerky old ladies. The present 
writer has seen a good deal of 
spiritualism and mesmerism, and 
something too of the Shaker dances 
and jerks; and while he cautiously 
forbears to dogmatise as to the ra- 
tionale, he feels no hesitation in 
grouping the three together. There 
are, as he told this female apostle, 
many ways of mesmerising besides 
making passes; and no one who 
has seen a lethargic old spinster 
pass into the ‘ superior condition,’ 
and another sitting under Mrs. 
Girling, can fail to trace the very 
remarkable similarity subsisting 
under slightly different external 
circumstances. Mrs. Girling’s views 
on the delicate subject of marriage 
are unique. Her community do 
not forbid marriage, but they do 
not encourage it. They live to- 
gether because they love each other 
with a pure and unfeigned love, and 
‘they could not live apart.’ They 
are held together by love, and the 
Holy Ghost working through her. 
Here, in a very coarse form, is the 
very essence of mysticism. It may 
begin with dancing, but it ends 
with matrimony or some far-fetched 
substitute. The same thing hap- 
pens out in the world. A ball is 
the very sphere for the match-mak- 
ing mamma. There isa good deal 
of human nature in Mrs. Girling 
and her Shakers, and the thing 
seems paying at last. 

The Don Cossacks—that is a 
long leap from the New Forest— 
are preparing for the end of the 
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world, though we do not hear that 
Dr. Cumming has been prospect- 
ing in those parts. Many people, 
especially the aged (and here hu- 
man nature crops up again), are 
giving up worldly affairs, wearing a 
shroud, and ordering their coffins. 
This is very considerate of these 
good old folks, because it will save 
their posterity so much trouble ; 
only, of course, according to their 
view, there is to be wo posterity. 
On every road, adds the account, 
are seen men repairing to Moscow 
to be consecrated priests, in order 
that the smallest village may have 
its own priest and church. Of 
course (some people would say), 
this idea originated with the Dis- 
senters. We are not intimately 
acquainted with the special tenets 
of Don Cossack dissent ; but such 
is the report, and there is some 
more human nature too in the sub- 
sequent information that the autho- 
rities are passive—authority has 
such a preference for the passive 
voice—hoping that the movement 
will die out of its own accord, like 
Moody-and-Sankeyism in ].ondon. 

Talking of Dissenters and the 
‘authorities,’ there has been a 
sweet little matter at Richmond, 
without an account of which the 
status quo of 1875 would be quite 
imperiect. ‘The purchase of the 
Suez-Canal shares and even the 
mobilisation of the British army 
itself less adequately chronicle the 
shiftings of the popular breeze than 
those social straws. Well, Rich- 
mond has been, as all the world 
knows, in trouble about its burial 
ground. Dead Churchmen de- 
cline to fraternise with defunct 
Dissenters. The difficulty seemed 
to have been tided over, but, alas, 
still in our ashes live their wonted 
fires. 

‘After many stormy discussions 
and much acrimonious feeling on 
both sides,’ says a ‘liner,’ ‘ the 
Richmond Select Vestry decided 
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some time ago to build a Noncon- 
formist mortuary chapel in the new 
cemetery. The building is now 
completed and opened. The fol- 
lowing correspondence has, accord- 
ing to the Richmond and Twicken- 
ham Times, passed between. the 
Burial Board and the Vicar (the 
Rev. C. T. Procter) on the subject: 
“ Dear Sir,—I am instructed by the 
Richmond Burial Board to invite 
you to attend a dedication service, 
to be held in the new mortuary 
chapel at the cemetery, Grove-road, 
on Saturday the 27th inst., at three 
o'clock in the afternoon.— Your 
faithful servant, Alfred John Wood, 
clerk to the Burial Board.” “ Gen- 
tlemen,—We beg to acknowledge 
with courtesy the letter of your 
clerk, bearing date the 22nd of No- 
vember 1875. It is, however, quite 
impossible that we can accept your 
invitation, since it is altogether 
contrary to the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England 
that either her clergy or her faithful 
laity should attend a service in a 
dissenting chapel.— We remain, 
gentlemen, yours faithfully, C. T. 
Procter, Vicar of Richmond; H. 
Walter Miller, curate; T. Grey 
Collier, curate ; T. Gerard Tylee, 
assistant-curate.”’ 

Now all this seemed intelligible 
enough, and was really no more 
than what we should have expected 
of the Richmond clergy. They 
would certainly not have been com- 
fortable at the ceremony in ques- 
tion ; and when the Dissenters had 
provoked this rigid response, they 
should havebeen satisfied. But those 
sort of folks won't let a body be— 
living bedies any more than dead 
bodies, or even bodies so august as 
the Establishment itself. A certain 
Mr. Theophilus Smith adopted the 
plan which seems to be deemed as 
efficacious as writing to the Zimes 
—he wrote to the bishop. He ac- 
tually broke in upon the serenity 
of Farnham Castle, for what pur- 
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pose it would be difficult to say. 
He could scarcely expect his lord- 
ship of Winchester to come and 
carry off the Vicar of Richmond, 
his curates and assistant-curate, 
bodily to the mortuary chapel. 
But Mr. Smith wrote ; and it would 
be quite impossible to do justice 
to this remarkable correspondence 
in anything but the epistolary form. 
The following was the treatise of 
the most excellent Theophilus : 

‘As a member of the Church of 
England, and as a_ worshipper 
therein during upwards of half a 
century, I would ask your lordship, 
as the bishop of this diocese, 
whether I or any lay Churchman 
would lay ourselves open to any 
spiritual censure or ecclesiastical 
penalties if we were to attend a 
service in a Nonconformist mor- 
tuary chapel. Are we to be de- 
barred from being present at the 
obsequies of a Nonconformist rela- 
tive or friend, lest by so doing we 
should forfeit some of our privileges 
as lay Churchmen? As I feel very 
anxious on this subject, I shall feel 
thankful if your lordship will in- 
form me.’ 

And the most excellent Theo- 
philus was so far more successful 
than the Liberation Society, in the 
circumstance that he did ‘draw’ 
his bishop. No one can fail to 
notice the statuesque character of 
the episcopal reply, and the sup- 
pression of the ‘Esq.’ from the 
title in the bishop’s subscription. 
‘Mr. T’—only T. without the 
-heophilus, as poor Wright used 
to say—‘ Mr. T. Smith.’ It is even 
more severe than the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s address to the Wesleyan 
preacher. The conventional ‘ Es- 
quire’ would have conceded no- 
thing, except perhaps Christian 
courtesy. ‘The bishop wrote as 
follows : 

‘Farnham Castle, Dec. 6, 

‘Dear Sir,—I cannot find fault 
with the view of Mr. Procter, that 
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an English clergyman cannot with 
propriety attend a Nonconformist 
service. ‘There is every reason to 
feel with kindness towards all 
Christians, though in some points 
we may think them wrong; but it 
appears to me that no well-in- 
structed Churchman can attend 
the services of other communions; 
for if the English Church is not 
the true Church of this land, she is 
a usurper and an impostor. I am 
far from wishing to burden any- 
one’s conscience, or to say that a 
Churchman may not with propriety 
attend the funeral of a Noncon- 
formist relation. ‘This is quite 
another matter. The Church does 
not and cannot accept the theory 
that Christianity ought to consist 
of a multitude of differing sects ; 
therefore she must desire to bring 
all men into the one body, the 
Church, of which, in England, the 
English Church is the representa- 
tive; but Churchmen may have 
the kindliest sympathy with Chris- 
tians who see differently from her- 
self, though she may earnestly 
desire to reconcile them to herself. 
I am, my dear sir, your faithful 
servant, G. H. Winton. 
‘Mr. T. Smith.’ 


A strange comment on these 
weary questions comes, as it were, 
from beyond the tomb. Just a 
century ago, in 1775, died John 
Baskerville, a Birmingham printer, 
who thus put on record, in his will 
and epitaph, his ideas on the 
burial question : 

‘ My further will and pleasure is, 
and I do hereby declare, that the 
devise of my goods and chattels, as 
above, is upon the express condi- 
tion that my wife, in concert with 
my executors, do cause my body 
to be buried in a conical building 
in my own premises, heretofore 
used as a mill, which I have lately 
raised higher and painted, and in a 
vault which I have prepared for it. 


This, doubtless, to many will ap- 
pear a whim ; perhaps it is so, but 
it is a whim for many years resolv- 
ed upon, as I have a hearty con- 
tempt for all superstition, the farce 
of a consecrated ground, the Irish 
barbarism of “sure and certain 
hopes,” &c. As I also consider 
Revelation, as it is called, exclusive 
of the scraps of morality casually 
intermixed with it, to be (we here 
omit a rather indecent reflection). 
I expect some shrewd remarks will 
be made on this my declaration, 
by the zgnorant and bigoted, who 
cannot distinguish between redigton 
and superstition, and are taught the 
belief that morality (by which I 
understand all the duties a man 
owes to God and his fellow-crea- 
tures) is not sufficient to entitle 
him to divine favour, without pro- 
fessing to believe (as they call it) 
certain absurd doctrines and mys- 
teries, of which they have no more 
conceptions or ideas than a horse. 
This morality alone I profess to 
have been my religion and the rule 
of my actions; to which I appeal! 
how far my profession and practice 
has been consistent. 
‘THe EpmItapn, 
Stranger, 
3eneath this cone, in uxconsecrated ground 
A friend to the liberties of mankind 
directed his body to be inurned, 
May the example contribute to emancipate 
thy mind 
From idle fears of Superstition, 
And the wicked Arts of Priesthood !' 
This is considerably in the tone 
of Shelley, and after more than fifty 
years we seem likely to solve the 
mystery of that poet’s death. Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti has published a 
letter received from the daughter of 
Mr. Trelawny, who, it will be re- 
collected, was in Lord Byron’s 
yacht, the Bolivar, when Shelley 
and Williams were lost with the 
Don Juan in 1822. She writes 
thus to her father : 
‘Rome, Nov, 22, 1875. 
‘My dear Father,—I have 
just heard something that will in- 
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terest you. A little while ago there 
died at Spezia an old sailor, who, 
in his last confessions to the priest 
(whom he told to make it public), 
stated that he was one of the crew 
that ran down the boat containing 
Shelley and Williams, which was 
done under the impression that the 
rich * milord Byron” was on board, 
with lots of money. ‘They did not 
intend to sink the boat, but to 
board her and murder Byron. She 
sank, he said, as soon as she was 
struck, ‘This account was sent to 
my friends the K—s, by a person 
they are intimate with, and who 
lives at Spezia, and, I believe, 
knows the priest.’ 


This strange revelation, suppos- 
ing it to be authentic, really re- 
minds one of Shelley’s own idea, so 
well expressed in ‘ Alastor,’ as the 

‘forcing some lone ghost, 
Thy messenger, to render up the tale 
Of what we are.’ 
Might it not almost seem that he 
wrote unconscious prophecy when, 
nine years before his death, Shelley 
spoke thus in ‘Queen Mab’ ?— 
Mild was the slow necessity of death ; 
The tranquil spirit failed beneath its grasp 
Without a groan, almost without a fear, 
Calm as a voyager to some distant land, 
And full of wonder, full of hope as he 


The Westminster scholars wound 
up their academical year with a 
representation ofthe time-honoured 
Andria of Terence. It is a capital 
comedy, and was acted quite up to 
the average of former years. But 
why, one is tempted to ask, should 
the répertoire of Westminster plays 
be so limited? Now that Plautus 
has been admitted to share the 
honours of representation with 
Terence, why should we not work 
the almost inexhaustible mine fur- 
nished by this former poet some- 
what more extensively than we 
have done? Where shall we finda 
more touching sentimental comedy 
than the Caftizv?, where a funnier 
one than the A@i/es Gloriosus, or a 
better sensation-drama than the 


Mostellaria? These are classical 
days, true ; and we do not despair 
of seeing Mr. Irving as Orestes in 
the Lumenides of Aischylus. But 
if they are classical, they are also 
progressive ; and what we can least 
of all bear ismonotony. It would 
be a great pity if Terence became 
voted a bore, and familiarity with 
him bred contempt for him, There 
is the less need for this, since, as 
has been said, without varying the 
authors, there is ample scope for 
new plays. A very small number, 
comparatively speaking, of come- 
dies by either author can be acted ; 
but we may as well give both a 
clear stage and no favour, so as 
not to have to ring the changes 
quite so constantly on one or two 
stock plays. 

And so, despite the forebodings 
of the Don Cossacks and their 
Dr. Cumming, whoever he may be, 
we pass serenely into 1876, saying 
with opium-eating S. T. Coleridge, 
in his ‘Ode to the Departing Year ? 

. Away, my soul, away ! 

In vain, in vain the birds of warning sing !° 
This is written proleptically of 
necessity. Dr. Cumming and the 
Don Cossacks may be right, after 
all; in which case these columns 
will never see the light, and the 
only status guo ante will be prime- 
val chaos. No pretence is made to 
the powers of Zadkiel: far be it 
from our modest selves to con- 
struct the hieroglyph for the com- 
ing year. Our ambition is but 
to hold the mirror up to passing 
events: to ‘pad,’ if so we must 
term it, the ideal creations of our 
fiction-mongers with a little of the 
stern prosaic reality of life. For 
one more year we have done. What 
may lie hid in the veiled future 
we would not know if we could. 
Varying the metaphor, though not 
the words, of that same S. T. C., we 
stand at the terminus of 1875, and, 


‘ With inward stillness and a bowed mind, 
We see the /vzéz of the departing year,’ 
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AND which is right? Who knows? Do you? 
For me, I’m sore perplexed ; 

The last one proved his doctrine true, 
But so too will the next. 


THEOLOGIST. 

Here one avers—nor doth he speak 
As doubting, or afraid— 

That in six days, in one short week, 
This world was ‘ perfect’ made. 


GEOLOGIST. 
Another there with mild rebuke 
States this can scarce have been ; 
That by ‘six days’ the Pentateuch 
Must surely ‘ ages’ mean. 


PHILOSOPHER. 


A third with neither will agree, 
And smiling he replies, 

‘In boundless space there chance may be 
Worlds plentiful as “ flies.” ’ 


IDEALIST. 


Yet saith a fourth, ‘ But think, and you 
Will very quickly find 

That neither “ worlds” nor “ flies,” ’tis true, 
Exist, but only “ Mind.” ’ 


SCEPTIC. 

‘ And what is Mind?’ a last one cries: 
‘A perfume, spark, or wind ! 

A shadow’s shadow! Nay, ye wise,— 
Nay, tell me, what is Mind? 


a * a * * * 


Pshaw! Is it strange, friend, if we doubt 
These ‘ voices of the night’? 

Come, let us cast Hope’s anchor out, 
And so wait for the light! 


5. WADDINGTON. 





FAMOUS BOHEMIANS. 


By ALBERT D, VANDAM. 
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Il. 


As, after a halt at some interme- 
diate station, a railway train is 
often forced to back a little upon 
the already-travelled road in order 
to resume its course, so am I 
obliged to retrace my steps, after a 
standstill of nearly four months at 
the junction of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. I will con- 


tinue this simile a little longer, and 
should anycritic object that, having 
done duty in my opening sentence, 
it ought to have been immediately 
afterwards discarded, let me re- 
mind him that a good thought is 
not, like a postage-stamp, to be 


cancelled after having been once 
used. 

It frequently happens that a rail- ° 
way train, arriving at an important 
junction, loses the best of its first- 
class passengers, and then has no- 
thing but the smaller fry, such as 
rusticity and market people, with 
which to travel onward. While I 
have been taking refreshment— 
mental chiefly—this very thing has 
happened to my train. The cream of 
my Bohemian freight has deserted 
me, has branched off toanother line, 
through the Valley of Death, to— 
let us hope—the first terminus, 
eternal Heaven. When I am ready 
to start again, my new Bohemian 
travellers are as yet too young to 
travel, and have done nothing to 
entitle them to admission to the 
illustrious company which I intend 
to steer through the space of near- 
ly two hundred years, dropping 
and picking up on the way, until 
my destination—the present time. 
In a former Number I left some of 
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my convoy in England, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
to pursue my journey with their 
French brethren, and to be present 
at the deathbed of one of the most 
renowned of them—La Fontaine. 
For once the great miracle of re- 
versing time has been vouchsafed 
to me, and I return but a very few 
years after I had left. Small as the 
interim has been, great changes have 
taken place. King Charles has 
been murdered ; Oliver Cromwell 
has reigned in his stead, and is 
dead also; and once more a Stuart 
is on the throne. Alas for the al- 
teration that meets my gaze ! There 
is a sad decadence in the aspect of 
things. It is like passing from the 
noble portraits of Vandyck to the 
figures of Lely. The fall is sudden 
and great. I left a palace, I come 
back to a bagnio. Instead of the 
proud dignified lords, at once cava- 
liers and courtiers ; instead of those 
high-born yet simple ladies,wholook 
princesses and maidens at the same 
time ; instead of that heroic com- 
pany, elegant and resplendent, in 
whom the spirit of the Renaissance 
yet survived, while it already dis- 
played the refinement of the mo- 
dern age,—I am confronted by 
shameless courtesans, such as Lady 
Morland, the Countess of Ossory, 
and many others, whose vile or 
harsh expression is incapable of 
blushing or remorse. 

And the cause? History whispers, 
‘Puritanism.’ Hear what she still 
further says: ‘ All this has come by 
way of contrast.’ Puritanism has 
brought on an orgie ; fanatics have 
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routed virtue. The gloomy English 
imagination, possessed by religious 
terrors, had for many years made 
men’s life desolate. Amid torments 
and anguish, they had lived the life 
of the condemned for a long time. 
They were oppressed by spectres, 
haunted by a melancholy despair. 
Reason had been driven away by 
Methodism; fanaticism had become 
an institution, the president of 
which—ecstasy—had become en- 
throned. Bohemianism is utterly 
extinct. When it revives it will 
have representatives such as the 
world never dreamed of. George 
Fox will be one ; Bunyan the other. 
The one will write the history, and 
the second will promulgate the laws 
of fanaticism. 

Genius can only breathe in cer- 
tain atmospheres ; and Bohemian- 
ism, as allied to it, requires above 
all the stimulus of appreciation or 
opposition—appreciation especial- 
ly, moral if not pecuniary. 

All secular tastes were sup- 
pressed, all sensual plays forbidden. 
The typical Puritan walked slowly 
along the streets, his eyes raised to 
heaven, with elongated features— 
yellow and haggard, with closely- 
cropped hair, clad in brown or black, 
clothed only to hide his nakedness. 
The man who had round cheeks 
or a florid appearance passed for 
lukewarm. Colonel Hutchinson 
was held in suspicion because he 
dressed well and wore long hair. 
The Puritan spoke slowly and 
through the nose. Genius and Bo- 
hemianism—and both are one in 
my sense of the word—as a rule 
opens its mouth wide to let in the 
air of heaven, because it is the only 
thing it can get for nothing; it 
objects to breathe through the 
nasal organs, and as this mode of 
respiration was the only one al- 
lowed, it was stifled in its birth for 
want of the vital spark of life. 

The Puritan stuffed his speech 
with scriptural quotations, borrow- 
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ed his style from the prophets, 
drew his nomenclature and that of 
his children from the Bible. Ask 
a Bohemian to come into the world 
with the prospect of having to go 
through it burdened with the name 
of Zedekiah or Obadiah, you may 
just as well ask Mr. Sala to write a 
Hervey’s Afeditations among the 
Tombs. Probably he would try, for 
he is plucky enough for anything. 
The chances are that the first of 
his reveries would resolve itself into 
the conclusion, ‘that the dead and 
buried worthies were nicely sprout- 
ing into salad for future genera- 
tions.’ 

The Restoration brought a de- 
liverance ; but also, as a natural 
consequence, a period of debauch 
and profligacy unparalleled in the 
history of the world, except in the 
Roman annals of that empire’s fall. 
A starving wretch, on being set 
before a table loaded with food, is 
very likely to clutch at the most 
substantial fare, be it ever so 
coarse, leaving the delicacies for 
afterwards, nay, scarcely looking 
at them. The more excellent parts 
of human nature disappear ; there 
remains but the animal, without 
bridle or guide, urged beyond jus- 
tice and shame by his desires. 

In such a mood Charles IT. and 
his courtiers came back. Hence the 
record of the utter disregard, not 
only of the conventionalities, but 
also of every decency of life. Like 
a checked and choked-up stream, 
public opinion, dashed with all its 
natural force and acquired momen- 
tum into the bed from which it had 
been so long debarred, carrying 
with it all its alluvial deposit of 
vice and accumulation of garbage 
and filth. 

Bohemianism has often been 
stigmatised as everything that is 
bad, vicious, and immoral. Nothing 
is further from the truth, At the 
risk of being accused of reitera- 
tion, I must once more insist upon 
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the fact that this is only Bohemian- 
ism in its lowest and most degraded 
aspect. I would have the reader 
understand that in its highest mean- 
ing and bearing it is totally different 
and opposite. In its most elevated 
sense Bohemianism is simply the 
faculty of suffering dauntlessly for 
one’s opinions, in science, in art, 
or in whatever way it may please 
Providence to call forth such re- 
sistance. ‘True Bohemianism, as 
allied to genius, nay even mere art 
and talent endowed with higher 
aspiration, living asit does byits art, 
lives not so much by it as for it, and 
receives the shocks of the world’s 
pig-headedness as the modern rail- 
way buffer receives the shock of a 
train; nay, hardly so, for it does not 
even give toit, as that contrivance 
does ; if it do, it immediately as- 
sumes its natural position as soon 
as the pressure is removed. 

Need I say that Bohemianism 
like this did not exist. Art, or the 
semblance of it, was made sub- 
servient to pecuniary, courtly, and 
social interest. Wycherley, Con- 
greve, Van Brugh, and many more, 
even Dryden, made theirs a step- 
ping - stone to worldly advance- 
ment. It led them to fat sinecures, 
and to posts the duties of which, 
with the exception of receiving the 
salaries for their supposed perform- 
ance, were altogether ephemeral. 
Would-be courtiers became poets, 
as the surest introduction to royal 
favour. From this wholesale con- 
demnation may be excepted Otway, 
Farquhar, and, to some extent, 
Dryden. Not that most of these 
offenders were devoid of talent or 
wit, but they preferred working in 
tinsel to working in gold. There 
was a market for the simulacra ; 
there was none for the genuine. 

Were it my province to give pic- 
tures of the morals of those times, 
I could fill 2 volume to show that 
Bohemianism, as I understand it, 
was an impossibility under such a 


régime, Ifthe reader be curious, 
let him read the Life of the Earl of 
Rochester, one of the heroes of that 
time. 

Where there are no elevated 
ideas to propagate, it becomes im- 
possible to suffer for them ; where 
there is no conventionality, there 
can be no deviation from it ; where 
there is no genius or art, but only 
imitation, which is knowingly or 
ignorantly passed for the real thing, 
the former becomes as valuable as 
the latter. Most of the men just 
alluded to, Congreve above all, 
openly declared that they wanted 
to be looked upon as courtiers, as 
men of the world, not as poets. 
The few who were the exception 
stand out in basso, not in bold re- 
lief. Had their years been spared, 
they might have become great and 
worthy. They died too young. 

Quand on wa pas ce gue Ton 
aime, il faut aimer ce que [on a. 
Not having the Bohemian of the 
former century to chronicle, [must 
fain be content to take the only one 
who, in genius at least, approaches 
the closest to him. Let not the 
reader therefore expect the grand, 
stern, stubbornness of the old blind 
Milton; let him not expect the 
dogged, ‘It still moves,’ of Galileo ; 
let him expect nothing of all this. 
Dryden had none of that elevated 
grandeur ; he was essentially one of 
those who were /’rcts @ vendre leur 
muse a gui voulait la payer. The 
very beginning of his life is in strik- 
ing contrast with that of the poets of 
the Renaissance, actors, vagabonds, 
soldiers, who were tossed about 
from the first in all the contrast 
and miseries of active life. He was 
born in 1631 ofa good family ; his 
grandfather and uncle were baron- 
ets. He was brought up atan excel- 
lent school, Westminster, under Dr. 
Busby ; after which he passed four 
years at Cambridge. Having in- 
heritedasmall fortune at his father’s 
death, he used the liberty it gave 
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him to continue in seclusion at the 
University for three years more. 
As Mr. Taine piquantly remarks 
in his History of English Literature: 
‘These are the habits of an hon- 
ourable and well-to-do family. . . . 
Such circumstances announce and 
prepare, not an artist, but a man of 
letters.’ 

There is none of the uprightness 
that should naturally belong to a 
Bohemian genius. Scarce is the 
ink dry on the heroic stanzas with 
which he commemorates the death 
of Cromwell, before he carries his 
talents to the side of the Stuart just 
restored. 

At the coronation of Charles he 
writes a poem intended to wipe 
away the stain of Cromwellism, and 
to attract upon himself the eyes of 
the rising sun, whose glory he sang 
with more zeal than truth. He suc- 
ceeded. His introduction to Sir 


Robert Howard, son of the first 
Earl of Berkshire, led to his unfor- 
tunate meeting with his first wife, 


Lady Elizabeth, the sister of Sir 
Robert. Shortly afterwards they 
were married with the consent of 
the earl, who settled about 60/. 
on his daughter. ‘The lady seems 
to have had absolutely none of the 
qualities which tend either to com- 
mand a husband's affections or to 
conciliate his regards, but is 
described as a woman of violent 
temper and weak understanding. 
Much of the bitterness of Dryden's 
satire, some of the coarse licentious- 
ness of his plays, and all the sar- 
casms of matrimony throughout his 
works, may be traced to his do- 
mestic unhappiness. 

To improve his circumstances, 
and to enable him to keep up a 
style of living in unison with this 
lady’s rank, he must write; and the 
uestion arose, what mode of com- 
position was likely to be the most 
lucrative. No trace of Bohemian- 
ism there. Art must be made sub- 
servient to interest. Inditing pane- 
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gyrical verses would only bring 
him a crust, tossed to him by some 
patron as to some unfortunate cur. 
To translate or write prefaces for 
the booksellers would hardly pay 
for salt. For satires there was as 
yet little demand. There remained 
nothing but the stage. But in order 
to command success he must pander 
to the depraved taste of Charles and 
hiscourt, andresolutely he sets him- 
self to do it. He knew that he, 
above all cooks, could dress up a 
ragout of that putrid perfection 
which his king relished. For thirty 
years he continued this degradation 
of his genius, unexampled whether 
we consider the powers of the 
writer, the coarseness, quantity, and 
elaboration of the pollutions he 
perpetrated, or the length of time 
in which he was employed in thus 
‘profaning the God-given strength 
and marring the lofty line.’ 

Was I correct in saying that 
there were no Bohemians in my 
sense of the word ? 

With the downfall of the Stuarts 
came the downfall of the hireling 
poet. How different must have 
been his sensations from those of 
the great blind old man of Bunhili- 
fields, who had died some years 
before in obscurity and sorrow, but 
prepared to put off his tabernacle 
and take his flight to the heavens 
of God! 

With the Revolution came the 
prospect of a pilgrimage to a far 
country. He had long been trou- 
bled with gout and gravel, but next 
came erysipelas in one of his legs ; 
and at last mortification, superin- 
duced by a neglected inflammation 
in his toe, carried him off on the 
ist of May 1700. He died so poor 
that he was buried by subscription. 
The body, after lying in state for 
ten days, was deposited with great 
pomp in Westminster Abbey, where 
now, between the graves of Chau- 
cer and Cowley, repose the ashes 
of Dryden. 
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With the constitution of 1688 a 
new spirit appears in England. 
Slowly, gradually, the moral ac- 
companies the social revolution. 
This was not achieved without dif- 
ficulty, and at first sight it seems 
as if nothing had been gained by 
that overthrow of a dynasty of 
which England is so proud. The 
aspect of things under William, 
Anne, and the first two Georges, is 
repulsive. I am tempted to agree 
with that great Bohemian, Swift, 
whom I now introduce on the stage, 
and who said that if he had depict- 
ed a Yahoo, it was because he had 
seen him. Naked, or drawn in his 
carriage in full splendour, the Ya- 
hoo is not beautiful. 

Harsh and discordant, less plea- 
sant than our other members of the 
great family, but not the less truth- 
ful, is the English Rabelais. 

Bohemianism is not an exotic. 
It is indigenous to every land, and 
as such must assume the peculiari- 
ties of the clime in which it thrives. 
Hence the vast difference between 
Swift and his great prototype, the 
Curé of Meudon. What was honey 
in one became gall in the other. 

In 1685, in the great hall of 
Dublin University, the professors 
engaged in examining for the 
bachelor’s degree beheld a singu- 
lar spectacle : a poor scholar, odd, 
awkward, with hard blue eyes, an 
orphan, friendless, dependent on 
the precarious charity of an uncle, 
having failed once before to take 
his degree on account of his ignor- 
ance of logic, had come up again 
without having condescended to 
read logic. To no purpose his 
tutor set before him the most re- 
spectable folios—Smiglecius, Kec- 
kermanus, Burgerdescius. He 
could make nothing of them, and 
shut them up directly. At the argu- 
mentation, the proctor was obliged 
to reduce his replies to syllogism. 
He was asked how he could reason 


well without rules ; he replied that 
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he did reason pretty well without 
them. This folly shocked them ; 
yet he was received, though with 
some difficulty, specia/i gratia, says 
the college register ; and the pro- 
fessors went away, doubtless with 
pitying smiles, lamenting the feeble 
brain of Jonathan Swift. 

With the usual disregard of au- 
thors to time and space, I must 
ask my readers to skip some thirty 
years, and accompany me in about 
the middle of the second decade 
of the eighteenth century to But- 
ton’s Coffee-house. As we enter, 
the room is pretty full. In the 
middle of the apartment, raised on 
a high chair in front of the table, 
sits a curious deformed figure, ar- 
rayed in an enormous periwig, nod- 
ding over a dish of hot coffee, the 
steam of which he is inhaling in the 
intervals cf his somnolency. This 
is Pope. A group near the window 
demands our attention. It is com- 
posed of five or six individuals, and 
in a corner, resting his head upon 
his hands, standsa lean melancholy- 
looking young man of about eight- 
een, talking to another gentleman, 
richly dressed. The one is Con- 
greve, the other is Savage. The 
group at the window consists of 
Tonson the bookseller, Dogget, 
Wilkes, Cibber, the patentees of 
Drury Lane Theatre, and Sir 
Richard Steele, their co-partner. 
The room is being convulsed with 
laughter, in which almost all take 
a share, except Pope at the table, 
who never laughs, and poor Savage, 
who cannot well do so since he 
was the victim of the hoax, now so 
unctuously related by the father 
of our periodical literature, Dicky 
Steele, as he is familiarly called. 
It appears that, the day before the 
one of which I write, Savage called 
upon Sir Richard, who offered him 
a seat in his carriage, and a dinner 
at some tavern near Hyde Park— 
an honour for which, according to 
a would-be censor morum, who at- 
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tacked me lately for my glorification 
of Bohemianism, Savage ought to 
have been very proud. 

The drive and offer of the dinner 
were duly accepted. When they 
arrived at the inn, and while wait- 
ing for the repast, Steele dictated 
a pamphlet to his guest and in- 
tended son-in-law. When the enter- 
tainment came upon the table, the 
young man was rather astonished 
at its meagreness, which was suffi- 
ciently accounted for by his future 
beau-pire sending him away at its 
termination to Grub Street to sell the 
just finished literary performance in 
order to pay for the symposium. 
Steele absented himself from home 
on that day to avoid those attached 
friends of his, the bailiffs; and hav- 
ing no money in his pocket, had 
composed the article to defray the 
dinner he had ordered. 

And here, I think, is the fit place 
to introduce a few lines in defence 
of that poor Bohemian Savage, who, 


like many more of the fraternity, 
was more ‘sinned against than 
sinning.’ The circumstances of his 
wretched life are sufficiently well 
known not to need recapitulation 


at my hands. From all the accu- 
sations levelled at him, I wish to 
exonerate him in particular from 
the stigma of drunkenness. 

Our brains arenotunlike seventy- 
year clocks. ‘The Angel of Life 
winds them up once for all, then 
closes the case, and gives the key 
into the keeping of the Angel of 
the Resurrection. 

Unless the will maintain a certain 
control over these movements, 
which it cannot stop, men are very 
apt to get at the machine by some 
indirect system of leverage. They 
clap on the brakes by means of 
opium and strong drinks ; they try 
to change the maddening mono- 
tony of the rhythm by means of 
fermented liquors. It is because 
the brain is locked up and we can- 
not touch its movement directly 
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that we thrust these coarse tools in 
through any crevice by which they 
may reach the interior, and so alter 
its rate of going for a while, and at 
last spoil the machine. 

That all spasmodic cerebral 
action is an evil is not perfectly 
clear. Men get fairly intoxicated 
with music, with poetry, with re- 
ligious excitement—oftenest with 
love. Ninon de l’Enclos said she 
was so easily excited that her soup 
intoxicated her. Convalescents 
have been made tipsy by a beef- 
steak. 

There are forms and stages of 
alcoholic exaltation which, regarded 
in themselves and without their 
consequences, might be considered 
as positive improvements of the 
persons affected. They bring mo- 
ments when man is ready for any 
generous action ; and it would be 
hard to say that a man was at that 
very time less to be loved than 
when driving a hard bargain or 
cheating a fellow-creature, with all 
his meaner wits about him. It is 
true these alcoholic virtues ‘don’t 
wash ; but until the water takes 
their colours out the tints are very 
much like those of the true stuff. 

Condemning drink asa whole is, 
I think, an insult to the first mira- 
cle wrought by the Founder of 
Christianity. 

Among the great geniuses few, 
if any, were ruined by drink. They 
were generally ruined before they 
became drunkards. 

But let us come back to poets 
and artists. Ifthey are really more 
prone to the use of stimulants— 
and I fear that it is true—the reason 
is but too clear. A man abandons 
himself to a fine frenzy, and the 
power which flows through him 
brings forth, in making him the 
med:um, a great poem or picture. 
The creative action isnotvoluntary, 
but automatic; we can only put 
the mind into the proper position, 
like sailors do with a sail, and wait 
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for the wind to breathe into it. 
But the wind fails to come, and the 
mental sail remains flapping list- 
lessly. ‘There is only one other 
thing which can rouse the machine, 
and that is artificial exaltation as 
produced by drink. Is it a wonder 
that genius so frequently takes to 
it ? 

Conclusion reduced from the 
foregoing: Whenever the wander- 
ing demon of drunkenness finds an 
empty sail, a ship adrift, he steps 
on board, takes the helm, and 
steers straight for the maélstrom. 

I have again wandered. With 
another apology, I resume. 

Scarce has the merriment evoked 
by the recital of Sir Richard's es- 
capade subsided, before the door 
opens to let in a new comer. It 
is the awkward youth, grown into 
man, who thirty years ago so miser- 
ably failed to convince the exa- 
miners at Trinity College that it 
was possible to reason without 
logic. He has convinced them by 
this time—nay, he has done more. 
He has shown them that he could 
even shape his reasoning into the 
most powerful, slashing, and bitter 
satire that ever flowed from a pen. 

A true Bohemian is Swift, want- 
ing nothing but a little of the ‘ milk 
of human kindness’ to make him 
perfect. His first humiliation and 
rebellion dated from that moment 
of his examination ; his whole after 
life was made wretched by sorrow 
and hatred. He fostered an exag- 
gerated and terrible pride. Though 
only a literary man, possessing no- 
thing but a small Irish living, he 
treated the most powerful ministers 
and greatest lords on a footing of 
equality. Thatis the true Bohemian 
creed—too stern perhaps for the 
usages of everyday life, but the true 
one nevertheless. No man owes 
any worship to mere superiority of 
rank. His respect is due to every 
one, no matter in what station of 
life ; to forget it would be to forget 
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what was due to himsclf. There 
are only three conditions in life 
which command reverence and 
homage: genius, age, and the 
weaker sex. How well Swift under- 
stood this may be seen from his 
acts. Harley, the prime minister, 
having offended him by treating 
him as a hack writer, he returned 
the money that was sent, demanded 
an apology, and received it. In 
the prime minister’s drawing-room 
he went and spoke kindly to some 
obscure person, and compelled the 
lords to come and speak to him. 
‘I will never beg for myself, though 
I often do so for others,’ he said; 
and he kept his word. Sensitive- 
ness in his case aggravated the 
stings of pride. Resentment sank 
deeper in him than in other men. 
He was eccentric and violent in 
everything—in his pleasantry, in 
his private affairs with his friends, 
with unknown people—but he was 
sterling for all that. He was often 
taken fora madman. In the room 
where we now find him he was at 
first taken for such. Addison and 
his friends had for several days 
seen a singular parson, who laid 
his hat on the table, walked for 
halfan hour backward and forward, 
paid his money, and left, having 
attended to nothing and said no- 
thing. They called him the mad 
parson. Let us not condemn him 
too hastily. Twenty years of insults 
without revenge, of humiliation 
without respite—these were the 
goads that pricked him like a bull. 
More than a thousand pamphlets 
in four years stung him still more 
with such designations as renegade, 
traitor, and atheist. He suffered 
to the end, soured by the advance 
of years. He says, in a letter to 
Lord Bolingbroke, Dublin, March 
1728: ‘I find myself disposed every 
year—or rather every month—to 
be more angry and revengeful ; and 
my rage is so ignoble that it de- 
scends even to resent the folly and 
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baseness of the enslaved people 
among whom I live.’ This cry is 
the epitome of his public life ; these 
feelings the materials which public 
life furnished to his genius. 

Such were his miseries and his 
strength. He died, at the age of 
more than seventy, as he had lived 
—proud, independent, and poor. 
I quote Mr. Taine’s concluding 
words in his essay on him in that 
gentleman’s //istory of English Lite- 
rature: ‘We quit such a spectacle 
with a sad heart, but full of ad- 
miration ; and we say that a palace 
is beautiful even when it is on fire. 
Artists will add: especially when 
it is on fire.’ 

And now we are breasting the 
full tide of Bohemianism once 
more. The crowd is thick. Young 
writes his Might Thoughts ; Shen- 
stone, the Schoo/mistress ; Collins 
his Odes—fuller of his fine and 
spontaneous enthusiasm of genius 
than any other poems written by 
one who wrote so little. Fielding, 
that great Bohemian, writes his 
masterly burlesque of /Joseph An- 
drews. Smollett follows suit six 
years later. Bradley has made his 
great discovery of the aberration of 
light. Hadley invents the quad- 
rant ; Dollond the achromatic tele- 
scope. Hogarth and Reynolds 
found the English school of paint- 
ing. The Italian opera has been 
introduced, and the English one, 
such as it is, makes its first effort 
with Gay’s Beggars’ Opera. John- 
son has laid the firm foundation of 
the English Language by his Dic- 
tionary ; Goldsmith publishes what 
is perhaps the greatest prose idyl 
ever written in any language. 

One more picture, and, however 
reluctantly, we leave England for 
France. 

We are once more at the tavern 
—this time at the Turk’s Head in 
Gerard-street, Soho. In the centre 
of the room at a large table sits a 
gigantic uncouth figure devouring 
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a plate of kidneys. Awkward, 
clumsy, arrayed in a suit of dull 
brown, a small black wig perched 
awry on the top of his head, linen 
not of the cleanest,—such is the 
celebrated author of Rasselas. Op- 
posite him, that gentleman with 
the spectacles, is Burke. Next to 
Johnson sits Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
his trumpet, not his ears, ever on 
the alert. That individual with a 
plate of lemons before him is Nu- 
gent. Behind the great dictator’s 
chair sits Boswell, his future bio- 
grapher ; and last, not least, sulk- 
ing in a corner, is the greatest and 
kindest English Bohemian that 
ever lived—Oliver Goldsmith. 

Short, stout, ugly, pitted with 
the smallpox, snub-nosed, is the 
author of the Vicar of Wakefield. 
Dressed in the height of fashion, 
he looks uncomfortable, for no no- 
tice is being taken of him, and 
such treatment ill accords with his 
notions of dignity. 

Johnson is describing an inter- 
view he has had that day with the 
king. During the whole of the 
time Goldsmith remains in his 
nook unmoved, affecting not to 
join in the least in the eager curi- 
osity of the company. At length 
the frankness of his natural cha- 
racter prevails. He springs from 
the sofa, advances to Johnson, and 
in a kind of flutter from imagining 
himself in the situation which he 
had just heard described, exclaims, 
‘Well, you acquitted yourself in 
this conversation better than I 
should have done; for I should 
have bowed and stammered through 
the whole of it.’ 

We can well believe it. The only 
time that poor Oliver ever came 
in contact with a great personage 
he was so confused that he could 
hardly speak. His présence d’esprit 
did, however, not entirely forsake 
him. He had time enough to ask 
for a favour, but not for himself; 
oh, no; for his brother. One such 
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trait is better than a whole bio- 
graphy. 

On board the ship taking us to 
Calais we meet with another Bohe- 
mian, who is going on a ‘senti- 
mental journey, the record of which 
is to delight every succeeding ge- 
neration. It is Laurence Sterne, 
the author of 7ristram Shandy. 

At last we are in France. 
Among the many that call for no- 
tice I can only single out one; 
for he is the greatest, not only 
among his French confréres, but a 
unique specimen such as the world 
never produced before. Diderot, 
D’Alembert, and a host of others, 
all sink into utter significance com- 
pared with him. Itis Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, who revolutionised an 
empire by his writings, overthrew 
a dynasty of kings, and had for 
his sole reward poverty and wretch- 
edness till the end of his days. 

To give ever so slight a descrip- 
tion would fill a volume. I can- 
not do better than begin with his 
own words at the opening of his 
autobiography: ‘I am constituted 
like no one that I have ever seen; 
I must fain think that I am unlike 
any one that exists. If Iam worth 
no more, at least I am different. 
Whether Nature did well to break 
the mould in which she formed 
me is a matter which cannot be 
judged until my life has been read’ 
(Les Confessions). 

Born in 1712 in Geneva, of Isaac 
Rousseau, a watchmaker, and Su- 
sanne Bernard, a woman of high 
accomplishments, who lost her life 
in giving him birth, Rousseau was 
from his very infancy the idol of 
his father. Ushered into the world 
more ready to leave it again than 
to enter it, he was only snatched 
from chaos through the cares of 
an aunt, his father’s sister. He 
brought with him the germs of a 
disease which never left him till 
the day of his death. According 
to his own showing, he felt before 
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he could think ; ‘ which,’ says he, 
‘is the common lot of humanity, 
but which sensation I experienced 
in a greater degree than others.’ 
He knows not how he learned to 
read, the only thing that he re- 
members is his first attempts and 
their effect—the awakening of his 
conscience, which never became 
silent again. His mother had left 
a stock of novels; his father and 
himself perused them after supper, 
at first to give the boy a taste for 
reading by means of amusing 
books, but afterwards because the 
interest became so great that they 
often passed whole nights in that 
occupation. 

The result of this kind of litera- 
ture upon a boy of eleven may 
easily be imagined. Behold the 
effect as he describes it himself: 
‘In a very short time I acquired, 
by this dangerous method, not 
only an extraordinary facility for 
reading, but a unique insight, at 
my age, into the passions. Before 
I had the least notion of things, 
its sentiments were already fa- 
miliar to me. I had conceived 
nothing, but experienced the sen- 
sation of everything. ‘Those con- 
fused emotions, which I underwent 
at every turn, did not elevate my 
reason, which as yet I did not pos- 
sess; but they created one of a 
different cast, and gave me strange 
and romantic notions of life from 
which I have never been cured, 
even by experience and _reflec- 
tion.’ 

A little later his father volunta- 
rily exiled himself from Geneva, 
thinking he had not been justly 
treated by his fellow-citizens, and 
Jean Jacques remained under the 
guardianship of an uncle then em- 
ployed as an engineer on the for- 
tifications of his native town. He 
and his cousin, of the same age as 
himself, were placed under the 
care of a clergyman of the name 
of Lambercier, at the village of 
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Bossey, where they remained for 
two years. 

Whilst there an incident occurred 
which, trivial in itself, plainly fore- 
shadowed the direction Rousseau’s 
mind would take in the future. 
He was accused wrongly of having 
broken a comb. He flatly denies 
the fact. In vain he is exhorted, 
threatened, to confess to an act of 
which he was not guilty. He per- 
sists, but apparent proof was too 
strong against him, and he was not 
believed. His uncle Bernard is 
sent for; he comes; his cousin is 
at the same time accused of some 
no less grave afiair. They under- 
go the same punishment. ‘It was 
terrible,’ says Jean Jacques, ‘ but 
it did not wring the desired con- 
fession from me. Appealed to on 
several occasions, I remained un- 
bending. I would sooner have 
suffered death; I was prepared for 
it. At last the cruel ordeal came 
to anend. I came out of it anni- 


hilated but triumphant.’ 
This is the keystone to the re- 


mainder of his life. Strong in the 
conviction of his right, he would 
break, but would not bend. And 
the world broke him. Who shall 
say that this is not a great cha- 
racter? 

Apprenticed to be an engraver, 
the cruel treatment of his master 
made him run away. His poverty 
is taken advantage of; he is con- 
verted to the Catholic religion, 
and meets, at the age of nineteen, 
with Madame de Warens, the wo- 
man who played such a powerful 
part in his destiny. This is not 
the place to give the details of this 
liaison. Lackey, vagabond, sing- 
ing-master, music-copyist, such is 
his life up till the age of thirty- 
seven, when one day he lights 
upon the announcement in the 
Mercure de France of a prize essay, 
proposed by the Academy of Dijon, 
for the following year: ‘ Whether 
the progress of science has contri- 
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buted to corrupt or to purify mo- 
rals? From that very moment, ac- 
cording to his own showing, he be- 
came an altered man. Be it noted 
that up till this time Rousseau had 
never written anything. He was 
on his way to Vincennes to visit 
Diderot when his eye lit upon this 
newspaper passage. 

‘When I arrived there I was in 
a state of agitation closely resem- 
bling delirium. Diderot noticed 
my unwonted excitement. I told 
him the cause, and read over to 
him the Prosopopaia of Fabricius, 
scribbled in pencil under a tree. 
He advised me to give my ideas 
their flight and to compete for the 
prize. I did so, and was lost. All 
my misfortunes in the remainder 
of my life may be traced to that 
moment of aberration.’ 

Thus speaks Rousseau of the first 
of a series of writings which socially 
revolutionised a world and over- 
threw a dynasty. 

The following year the prize was 
awarded to him. ‘The essay has 
taken the world by storm ; there is 
no instance of a similar success,’ 
writes Diderot to the author, who 
is too ill to attend to the publica- 
tion of it. ‘This public favour 
gave me the first real assurance of 
my talent, of which, notwithstand- 
ing inward evidence, I had doubted 
up till now.’ There is another cha- 
racteristic of the man. Instead of 
pursuing his literary labours, he 
thinks that a copyist of music, of 
some celebrity in literature, need 
not want work, and he diligently 
applies himself to obtain it. He 
reforms his dress; does away with 
all superfluities in order to practise 
the simplicity which he preaches 
in his writings. A thief helps him 
opportunely in this disposal of his 
luxuries ; for while at a concert on 
the Christmas-eve of that year the 
door of the garret in which his linen 
hung to dry was broken open, and 
everything was taken away. 
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Shortly afterwards he writes the 
Contrat Social. To the prize pam- 
phlet of the Academy of Dijon it 
may be compared as the firing of 
skirmishers to the sustained rain of 
bombshells thrown into a town. If 
the one had taken the world by 
storm, the otherturnedit completely 
upside down. 

In order to make the reader un- 
derstand the purport of the Contrat 
Social, and its effects upon society, 
I should have togive a slight sketch 
of the state of affairs from the 
death of Louis XIV. until the mid- 
dle of the reign of his successor ; 
but as the limits of this paper ren- 
der it impossible, I must confine 
myself to a simple statement of the 
misery of the population, brought 
about by the extravagances of Louis 
XV. and his mistresses. From 
the time of the Grand Monarque’s 
decease the corruptions of the 
higher stratum of society had been 
slowly filtrating to the lower. The 
blending and confounding of ranks 
was principally brought about by 
the gigantic swindle, the Missis- 
sippi scheme. It was the first germ 
of the French Revolution. Money 
became a leveller, as it has become 
one in ourdays. While the dourgeoisie 
and the court were wallowing in it, 
the population was starving. Be- 
sides the costly pleasures of all 
these gentlemen there were the 
burdens imposed by years of ruin- 
ous war. The misery that reigned 
in the provinces is impossible to 
describe. The earth yielded no- 
thing ; the farmers, unable to live 
by the products of their lands, 
abandoned them. Some became 
beggars, others soldiers, many went 
away to foreign countries. A ham- 
let which had supported 1500 in- 
habitants could scarcely furnish 
necessaries for 600. Cattle there 
were none, men did the work of 
oxen; out of fifty of the king’s 
subjects there were hardly two who 
had bread to eat ; marriage was un- 


known, the children that were born 
were the offspring of debauchery ; 
riots broke out in the streets of 
Paris; gaunt famished wretches 
pursued the king’s carriage with 
cries for bread ; but the courtiers 
closed his ears against these cries 
and continued to dance. ‘ Afrés 
nous le déluge; said Pompadour 
prophetically, and the deluge came. 
At that moment appeared the writ- 
ings of Diderot and D’Alembert, 
and those of wild republican Jean 
Jacques, whose every sentence was 
a battering-ram hurled against the 
foundations of society. Still they 
were petted by those whose very 
existence they made it their mission 
to denounce. 

The eighteenth century opened 
with doubt and closed with atheism. 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Fréret, Four- 
mont, Montesquieu were succeeded 
by Diderot, D’Alembert, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau. The clergy lived in 
open profligacy. 

In the midst of these dissensions 
appeared the first number of the 
Encyclopédie. Men hailed it asa 
new revelation. There was one 
who occasionally mixed with the 
society at which it principally aim- 
ed—a shy, sensitive, solitary, half- 
crazed being, and yet the greatest 
genius of them all: this man was 
Jean Jacques, the prophet and law- 
giver of the Revolution. Voltaire 
was an aristocrat, notwithstanding 
his glib writing upon equality and 
liberty. His irony and satire are 
keen and brilliant, but artificial ; 
Rousseau is his very opposite: he 
disdainfully casts aside all art, 
all tradition, all laws—social, po- 
litical, and dogmatic ; they are all 
false alike to him. He strips man 
of every attribute of civilisation, of 
all that he has learned since the 
days of Adam, and cries: ‘ Here 
is the primitive model. If you 
would be happy, if you would be 
virtuous, cast off this huge mass of 
vice and misery you name civilisa- 
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tion, the burden of which grows 
heavier with every century; ac- 
knowledge no laws but those of 
Nature.’ 

Let the reader imagine these 
doctrines clothed in the fervid lan- 
guage of intense conviction, and he 
will be able to understand the 
legacy of wrongs to be redressed 
left by Rousseau to his brother Bo- 
hemians of the succeeding genera- 
tion. 

My space draws to an end. In 
succession appeared Za Nouvelle 
LTéloise, Emile, and last, not least, 
Le Vicaire Savoyard. Then per- 
secution began. He was banished 
from everywhere. Wandering, ex- 
iled, driven from place to place, he 
came to England, conducted thither 
by Hume, but did not stop; went 
back to Paris, and died poor, as he 
had lived, in 1774. 

Once more I mustclose my sketch 
without having, as I fondly hoped 
I should, finished my task. But 
the matter grew to such an extent 


that it was impossible to condense 


it more than I have. At a future 
time I hope to continue my record 
of ‘ Famous Bohemians’—those of 
the Revolution, of the First Em- 
pire, and of our own days, both 
native and foreign. 

I will now add a word to those 
who have not sufficient discrimina- 
tion to distinguish Bohemianism 
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from immorality and vice, who will 
misunderstand its drift, who will 
confound liberty with /idertinage, 
and originality with eccentricity. 

Prévot-Paradol has said: ‘'Tous 
les hommes ne sont pas sensibles 
au charme ¢levé de la liberté, et 
vivre libres n’est pas un besoin 
pour un grand nombre d’ames.’ 

‘ What,’ asks Mr. Jones, ‘ would 
become of a world composed of 
people, who have all their different 
ways of thinking, who will not be 
guided by others ?” 

Fear not, honest citizen ; a world 
composed of such people, all dis- 
pensing with the inherited portion 
of human experience, and living 
independently on their own stock, 
would, it is true, rapidly fall back- 
wards into dissolution. But there 
is no more rash idea of the right 
composition of a society than this, 
which leads us to denounce a type 
of character for no better reason 
than that, if it became universal, 
society would go to pieces. There 
is very little danger of the Bohe- 
mian type becoming common, un- 
less lunar or other great physical 
influences arise to work a vast 
change in the cerebral constitution 
of the species. You may safely 
trust to the prodigious 77s inertiv 
of human nature and_ hereditary 
stupidity to ward off the peril of 
Bohemianism spreading too far. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ POPPIES IN THE CORN,’ ‘ THE HARVEST OF A QUIET 
EYE,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 

HeR eyes were the clear hazel- 
brown, so often compared to those 
of a Newfoundland dog; that was 
why they called her ‘ Dog-Violet.’ 
Her home was a lovely nest, all 
surrounded, save on one side, with 
woods ; that was why they called 
her ‘ Wood-Violet.’ 

For her name, in the first in- 
stance, was ‘ Violet’—a name to 
play with; only they could not 
make her, anyhow, ‘ Double-Vio- 
let, so simple was her nature; 
nor ‘ White-Violet,’ so rosy were 
her cheeks, so ruddy gold her 
hair. 

She was everybody’s darling. So 
innocently, demurely merry and 
gay; with such sweet surprised eyes, 
and curved lashes, and eyebrows 
arched, as though in perpetual 
wonder at the petting and the love 
which somehow everybody con- 
spired to give her, yet which, un- 
like some queens of love, she never 
could take as though her due, only 
under a pretty grateful protest at 
the kindness of every one to ‘little 
me.’ A soft and merry kitten when 
achild; such white delicious flesh; 
so fat, yet so firm; so fair, yet 
never freckling or seeming to be 
caught by the sun, of which, as she 
danced under the protecting boughs 
of the leafy nut-walk, she seemed 
an incarnate beam. Oh, yes, ‘kev 
people loved to pet her, and to 
bury their face in the fat white 
neck—white as a cream-cheese— 
yet pinking faintly about the dainty 
lines which creased it here and 
there. And she was the joy of bro- 


ther and sister, and the delight, be 
sure, of the father, and the darling 
of mother and nurse. And all 
these might, could, would, and did 
pet her still, now that she was a 
grown maiden, to the much aggra- 
vation of many a one who would 
have /iked greatly to share in the 
privilege, but had no acknowledg- 
able right so to do. 

She was, however, at the time 
of the opening of our acquaintance 
with her,engaged. Sweet seventeen 
—just shading into eighteen; as 
when a rosebud just opens a petal 
or two to show its heart. Sweet 
seventeen, and, of course, engaged. 

Her face was her fortune, how- 
ever. Except fifty pounds a year, 
which an uncle had left her, she 
had nota penny in the world. What 
matter? ‘It would always be enough 
to dress her, without coming to her 
husband, she said, ‘and to do for 
presents ; and she might have 
added, for many a little act of se- 
cret charity; for the poor people 
also in her district loved Miss Vio- 
let dearly, not, however, for her 
kindly little helps in need nearly 
so much as for ‘her sweet sunny 
face, God bless her! and for her 
loving words when a body’s down ; 
and for her blessed little ways, and 
for her pretty self.’ 

Yes, her face was her fortune ; 
for I come now to the sad admis- 
sion—which I have been delaying 
as long as I could—Miss Violet 
was not clever a bit. Only her 
pretty self, and her many little ways, 
and her joyousness of heart, and 
her large love and trust—that was 
all she had: and fifty pounds a 
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year besides. Fifty pounds; all 
her own, and ‘ wot yours,’ she would 
say, merrily holding her grave 
lover’s face between her plump 
white hands and pink taper fingers ; 
‘not yours to touch a bit £ 

And, in a very sober serious way, 
she used to say to her cousin Mi- 
gnonette, ‘ You know, he ws? really 
love me, just little me; for I haven’t 
any money, and I’m not at all-clever, 
like you, Minnie. I haven’t got 
any mind, you know; I'm just a 
silly little thing, and yet every- 
body’s so good to me. I don’t 
know why it is, but it is very good 
of them, and it makes me very 
happy.’ 

And then she would fling her 
arms round hercousin’s neck (lucky 
cousin), and bustle away into her 
cosy little bedroom, soon cuddled 
up in her dimity bed, half outside 
the sheet in summer-time, white 
and golden, a little like a round 
poached egg. 

It was all true. Her face, and 
her pretty ways, and her loving 
heart made up all she had to give 
to her grave intellectual lover, who 
had somehow been surprised, ma/- 
gré lui, into falling in love, but, 
once fallen in, found the situation 
too charming ever to wish to creep 
out again. She was not, never 
would be, a woman with mind. 
She played and sang prettily and 
joyously ; and would bring the 
tears to her own eyes and yours 
with the pathos of some simple 
ballad. But she ‘ didn’t care’ for 
those ‘dry sonatas and things of 
Beethoven’s ; and ‘why couldn't 
Mendelssohn have put words to 
his “ Lieder”—well, songs without 
words ?’ she was ‘ sure they would 
have been more interesting, al- 
though they would anyhow be 
rather dry.’ Bach’s ‘Fugues’? Oh, 
she shrugged her pretty shoulders, 
and made, she did indeed, a little 
grimace, when Mr. Margrave asked 
(as only af first he did) whether 
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she ever played them. She was a 
little blithe willow-wren—he satis- 
fied his heart by saying—only 
made to trill out a song that was 
half a laugh; or a light feather, 
she was; a bark, not knowing of 
ballast, scudding gay and safe over 
the depths and shallows of life— 
gay and safe, unless some unkind 
cataract should drench it; and to 
avert ‘iat would be the care of his 
life, Mr. Margrave thought. 

Then languages? No, she zever 
could learn them: she could turn 
a little harsh French to music on 
her lips ; and a smattering of soft 
Italian found itself at home there, 
but not the guttural German. A 
kind lady friend had once given 
her some readings in ‘that dread- 
ful Dante ? but how gladly had 
she hailed a break in these, which 
proved at last a cessation from 
them! 

‘ For, you know, Minnie, I really 
don’t care for avy reading except 
just the Queen, and Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s stories, and such things. I 
never was clever, and never shall 
be. And it was really dreadful to 
think of the gwantity that Dante 
meant in everything he wrote.’ 

Eustace Margrave had sounded 
her as to her taste for poetry. ‘I 
don’t wind some of Longfellow: 
“The Bridge,” and “ Pulaski’s Ban- 
ner,” and *Excelsior;” only I cax’¢ 
think why he would go out so high 
on that uncomfortable night, and 
when everybody warned him of the 
danger. I never could understand 
what he really wanted to do; but 
then I daresay it’s because I’m 
stupid.’ 

But Eustace thought that (as 
David with Dora, only Violet was 
not such a—well, nincompoop—as 
poor little Blossom; she had a 
good under-current of fair common- 
sense): Eustace had an idea, I say, 
that he might educate the child 
(he himself was twenty-eight years 
old), so he used to read to her Ten- 
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nyson, and Browning, and Matthew 
Arnold, until he found it was of no 
use. ‘The May Queen,’ to be 
sure, she liked; but ‘ Locksley Hall’ 
quite went beyond her. Why he 
should want to marry a ‘savage 
woman’ she could not understand; 
and a great deal of what he said 
about women she thought very 
rude. Then what Andrea del 
Sarto had done to King Francis, 
and why 47s being married decently 
prevented his painting as well as 
Raphael, who wasn’t, she could 
not make out. ‘ Paracelsus’ and 
‘ Pippa Passes,’ also ‘In Memori- 
am’ and Zhe /dylls quite mysti- 
fied her; and I think the finishing 
touch was given by her asking, 
after Eustace had read ‘ Guinevere’ 
with all the pathos of which he was 
a great master, ‘ What was all the 
fuss about ?’ and seeing his look of 
horror, murmuring, ‘I think it’s 
very pretty indeed.’ He burst out 
laughing then, and threw the book 
on one side, and gave himself up, 
thenceforward to simply basking. 
‘It’s of no use, child mine, to try 
to make a poetess of you, I see 
that! And she (with a sly side- 
look, to see if any vexation under- 
lay the exclamation): ‘ No, dearie, 
I don’t think it is; but, you see, I 
never was clever, and never did 
care for books, really !’ 

But, for her, she was unusually 
grave for a whole three-quarters of 
an hour after this failure. 

Now I was fond of this pretty 
child ; and I don’t want the frank- 
ness of this my confidence to you 
to make you think of her with any 
feeling but that of tender love. She 
wasn’t a woman with a mind; a 
woman? nay, she was not a wo- 
man atall. <A child-woman, then, 
let me call her; not clever, but 
only with a heart ; a child’s trust ; 
a child’s full tender heart; but 
with a woman’s sense, for all that. 
Not clever, no; not at all intellec- 
tual, but no fool; quite a sage little 
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body, in fact, in management, in 
neatness, and order. Eyes easily 
brimming, yet, in a pinch, none of 
your useless spasmodics ; no, full 
of sense, of self-resource, of white- 
cheeked courage. Little Violet: she 
was a darling, that’s what she was ; 
and I doubt whether Eustace Mar- 
grave really understood and appre- 
ciated the depths of the character 
of the child-wife that he indul- 
gently and almost compassionately 
loved and petted. She was not 
intellectual, that he knew; still he 
felt himself fascinated, and he knew 
not how nor why. The sweetness, 
the beauty, the simplicity and sin- 
cerity of the child,—her winning 
ways, her trust in him, her loving 
heart, her humility and self-depre- 
ciation—these made up a charming 
whole that you could not analyse ; 
and the man of learning—ay, the 
man of genius (for he was this), 
the student and the poet—asked 
himself sometimes, wonderingly, 
how it could be that he loved 
her. And he found no adequate 
answer; only the fact remained 
that life became a different thing 
for him when this little embodied 
poem burst in upon his studies and 
upon his dreams. 

It was a pretty sight to see the 
sweet child and the grave man 
together in their lover days: she 
so dainty and charming, and won- 
dering all the while that she should 
have power to charm; he so fasci- 
nated, and wondering all the while 
what the spell could be that made 
him take such delight in one so 
different from what his ideal had 
been of the intellectual partner one 
day to be his, appreciative, sympa- 
thetic— 

‘ The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill : 
A perfect woman, nobly plinned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yeta spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light.’ 

Did he sometimes ask himself 

whether he had done wisely; 
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whether the glamour would last ; 
whether the little witch’s spell 
would by any possibility lose its 
power in the dull routine of mar- 
ried days? 

I know not. It is possible that 
some such ‘vague faint auguries’ 
may have come to him at times: 
doubts, dim as ghosts, hazily sug- 
gested rather than really appre- 
hended. But such pale misty 
shades never could define them- 
selves into tangible form, nor, 
indeed, abide for five minutes the 
warmth and the light of her deli- 
cious presence. 

They used to go out for walks 
together in the quiet woods, and 
through the meadows of tender 
grass or deep with flowers and 
stalks ripening for hay. Brightly 
appreciative here was she ; soberly 
appreciative was he. Each in their 
own way loved the loveliness of 
God’s world—heintellectually ; she 
impulsively and by instinct: he 
with the higher, more fastidious 
enjoyment of the mind; she with 
the more generous and general 
delight of the heart. Yet here they 
were well paired, as it happened. 
For just as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
advises the practised artist to listen 
to the child’s criticism, because of 
its freshness of eye—nor only for 
this, but also because ofits freshness 
of soul, undrilled yet into any art- 
groove—so Eustace Margrave per- 
ceived, with a poet's intuition, and 
enjoyed, with an artist’s apprecia- 
tion, the natural remarks, the un- 
sophisticated delight, the native 
and xaive appreciation with which 
his child-love would comment upon 
the minutiz and the grandeur of 
the scenery through which they 
passed. From the mushroom to 
the mountain, her notice of all and 
delight in all were unbounded. 
And it was the very simplicity and 
naturalness of the remarks that 
charmed him so. The standpoint 
from which she regarded them was 
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so quite different from his own. 
He, as it were, sought and naturally 
found an analogy, a parable, a 
simile in the rush or the loitering 
of the stream ; in the dawn or the 
downward flutter of the leaf and 
the blossom; in the flaunt of the 
butterfly ; in the glow of the sun- 
set ; in the flash of the falling star. 
She appreciated, and keenly ap- 
preciated, those things just for 
themselves and for their own 
beauty, seeking not a meaning in 
everything—as it were, admiring 
the brown nuts as they fell, not 
ever cracking them to find some in- 
ward kernel. His admiration and 
appreciation were, in a sense, arti- 
ficial; hers wholly natural. He 
enjoyed, it may be, more refinedly ; 
she more universally. And his grave 
man’s thought found in the fresh- 
ness of her pure child-delight a 
charm that was new to it entirely. 
For even in boyhood he had been 
thoughtful, meditative, almost 
moody. It was the bird of wisdom 
and the gay laughing willow-wren 
mated unequally yet compensat- 
ingly together. But would the 
union endure ? 

Itwas evident, from the incidents 
of one of these walks, that the quick 
woman’s apprehension which un- 
derlay the child’s heart had hap- 
pened upon this question, and 
been, as gravely as the gay spirit 
could contrive, considering this 
problem. How was the thought 
started in the simple mind? I 
fancy always it must have been 
by that little incident of the ac- 
quiesced-in failure of the Tennyson 
and Browning readings. However 
this may be, these were the cir- 
cumstances, long afterremembered, 
of that March walk. 

They had been roaming through 
a wood, delighting in the new green 
of the nut and beech, and noting 
the lichen-beard which had grown 
about the tree-trunks, that were 
wreathing a garland of honeysuckle 
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round their heads in preparation 
for coming May-day. Here and 
there, as they trod over crisp 
bracken and beds of leaves which 
muffled their steps, they came upon 
an open spot, with a shy primrose 
or two—a great delight to see in 
the wood—and an early group of 
dusking bluebells, or a spike of 
purpling orchis. They rambled on 
like two children: he the grave 
elder brother ; she the gleeful child- 
sister, springing from his side after 
this and that treasure, gathering 
last year’s acorn-cups, empty snail- 
shells, vacant hazel-nuts—what not, 
to be stored in his pockets ; ecstatic 
at the dart of a rustling rabbit with 
his white tail bobbing through the 
dry fern, or at the gambols of a 
squirrel in the branches over them 
that the warm day had awakened ; 
merry as Wordsworth’s kitten with 
the falling leaves. They had heard 
the chiff-chaff, the little laughing 
willow-wren, the blackcap even (a 
later comer), the cuckoo’s mes- 
senger. Violet liked to learn the 
names and songs of the birds. And 
now, just as they reached the exit 
from the wood, behold, the cuckoo’s 
note of Spring. 

So they sit upon a felled trunk 
at the portal of the copse to rest, 
to look at the picture spread out 
before them, and to enjoy the 
herald announcement of the advent 
of the spring. 

A picture spread out before them 
indeed. Thecopse through which 
they had passed had sloped down 
to a little valley, through which, 
here whispering and there slum- 
bering, a thread-brook trickled. 
Later in the season tall yellow flags 
and willow-herbs with crimson 
flowers tracked its frets and curves ; 
cool cresses made islets here and 
there where it widened. Presently 
a water-ouzel came and dipped on 
a stone near them ; anda water-rat 
slid up the bank and cleaned its 
whiskered face, glancing from side 
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to side with black bead-eyes. For 
they sat, after the first exclamation, 
silent for some little while. 

But on the other side of the 
streamlet the ground sloped up- 
wards again, and here also ash and 
nut and chestnut continued the 
plantation ; but here the woodman 
had come in the winter, and had 
left, when his work was done, a 
bare and ruined plot—a desolate 
array of clean-cut stumps or ‘stools’ 
where the waving wood had been. 
And Violet had pouted and scolded 
at the havoc, and told woodman 
Thomas that she had a great mind 
never to speak to him again. And 
anon the kind snow had in pity laid 
its concealing mantle over the ruin. 

But now Winter had beenrelieved 
on his guard, and young sweet 
Spring had come, gleeful but com- 
miserating, and cast over all the 
desolation her lovely scarf of fo- 
liage and flowers. Not only were 
the young shoots, tender and green, 
everywhere crowding up to hide 
the scars of their parents, but 
breadths of primroses made the 
hill-side glorious; and while the 
dusking bluebells were preparing 
their contingent, only less abun- 
dant than the primroses, masses of 
the dog-violet glorified the whole 
hill-side with its pale, kind, lovely 
azure. 

Which shall we love most dearly, 
the delicate hues of the dress of 
the child-year, orthe rich and splen- 
did garb of the year in its woman- 
hood? Spring or Autumn, which 
shall have the palm? Different 
hearts will answer differently—or 
differently at different times. 

Be that as it may, this was a 
sweet spring picture—one well 
worth, even to lovers, a few mo- 
ments of silent contemplation. 

But it was not the way with our 
heroine to be silent or still for long. 
Soon, like a butterfly, she was 
hovering among the flowers, clap- 
ping her hands in glee; at last 
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honouring her pale blue namesake 
by her selection, and lightly spring- 
ing over the brook, seating herself 
again, with her bouquet, by Mar- 
grave’s side. 

‘See,’ she cried, ‘are they not 
lovely ?” 

‘Very lovely,’ he answered. ‘A 
pity they have no scent. But, after 
all, the Giver of gifts gives His 
gifts compensatingly. The jay, 
with fair feathers ard harsh note; 
the nightingale (I almost thought 
we might have heard one to-day), 
the little brown nightingale, dull 
in plumage and ravishing in song. 
And here, again, the mignonette, 
plain and homely in appearance 
and of exquisite scent ; the wood- 
violet so fair, but scentless.’ 

This was the way he loved to 
moralise, and the child liked to 
hear his grave thoughtful musings, 
if she did not always understand 
them. But now a strange look came 
over her face, as a shadow from 
some cloud glides sometimes over 
the sunny tossing of a field of the 
merry silken barley that is for ever 
in a gleeful motion while it is only 
yet in blossom. Even so a grave- 
ness quieted the dimples on little 
Violet’s happy face, and made the 
dead_-gold lashes droop, and seemed 
to dwell on the light of her golden 
hair. And they were silent again. 
And she, like Enid, 

‘ plucked a rush 
There growing longest by the water's edge, 
And into many a listless amulet 
Wove and unwove it.’ 

What was the little heart busy 
about? Margrave wondered too, 
after a while. 

‘What, deep in thought, little 
scatter-brain?’ he playfully said. 
‘What an event in your life! Come, 
you must tell me the result of a 
process so unique.’ 

It may be that the very question 
chimed in with, if it were so, that 
which was the passing suggestion 
of an anxiety in her heart. At any- 
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rate she suddenly looked at him, 
and moved her lips to speak, and 
then only cuddled his arm and laid 
her face suddenly down upon it. 
Such a treat of colour on the dark 
ground—who could resist, if the 
penalty had been death, kissing it 
as it rested there? 

This done, he gaily resumed his 
questioning : 

‘Well, prettiest of all the wood- 
violets, what profound problem 
are we engaged in working out?” 

Again she glanced quickly at 
him ; but the face was only tender 
and loving. No double meaning 
there; no mischief even. Still, 
she had let the words slip out: 

‘ Ah, that’s just it.’ 

He still looked at her with 
amused face—the grave man with 
his child-love. But her hand had 
crept up about his neck now, and 
her cheek lay on his shoulder. 

‘I’m only a silly little thing,’ she 
whispered. ‘I never was clever at 
all, ike—like some women. Every- 
body is kind to me, and you have 
got very fond ofme, Iknow. But— 
but don’t you sometimes feel a 
little disappointed? Aren’t you 
afraid sometimes that you'll get 
tired some day, especially when I 
get older, you know, and plainer 
than—than I am now? Don’t you 
sometimes wish that your little wife 
was going to be a woman with— 
with a mind ? 

‘Why, little one,’ he began, still 
with amusement, but also with won- 
der in his face, ‘ what can have—’ 

But she laid her taper finger 
beseechingly on his lip and went 
on: 

‘I listen, dear, when you are 
talking to my cousins. They are 
so clever, you know, and can un- 
derstand all your poets and grand 
thoughts ; and I /ike you to like 
them ; and I have often laughed to 
think how clever they are and what 
a shallow little head poor mine is. 
And you tried to make me under- 
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stand them, and it was all of no use! 
And you were reading the other 
night about that grand painter— 
Andrea del Something—and his 
pretty stupid wife. And there was 
a line in it about some women 
bringing a mind. And Mignonette 
said a good deal about that, and 
about incompatibility in married 
life. Not a¢ me—oh no, I know 
that ; for she loves me very dearly 
—every one does, they are so kind. 
Still, I can’t understand those grand 
things—never could. I’m only a 
silly bright little Violet, you know.’ 

‘Well, dear child,and what else?” 
said Margrave, thinking it better to 
let her have her say out. 

‘Why, you see, I thought you 
looked a little grieved when you 
gave up trying to read to me; and 
some things they said that evening, 
not thinking a bit of me, made me 
think. And then to- day, wasn’t 
it funny you should talk of migno- 
nette and wood-violet: and one, 
you know, was bright and gay; and 
one was not so bright to look at. 
But one had only just her looks, 
which wouldn’t last long; and the 
other, you see, had a mind—I 
mean, had exquisite scent. Ah, 
Eustace, don’t you think, rea//y, 
that the mignonette is the best ? 

She looked up now, with a sim- 
ple child’s anxiety for the answer: 
and her lover noticed, with infinite 
commiseration and love, that a 
bead-tear trembled on the dead- 
gold of each long lash. He 
framed her lovely face in his hands, 
and kissed the tears away. 

‘Silly, si/y child! Don’t you 
think I am old enough to know my 
own mind? Not like with like, but 
contrast matches with contrast. My 
pretty Violet, she is clever enough 
—or, rather, s7//y enough—to love 
a disagreeable old fellow like me. 
See, I've picked my violet, and 
mean to wear her; bright and 
lovely, and with a warm, warm 
heart ; indeed, a little heartsease.” 


‘Yes,’ she said, earnestly peering 
into a flower, ‘there 7s an orange 
heart in the blue; and it Zs a little 
like heartsease! Do you know I 
never noticed that till now.’ 

And the glee lit up her great 
wide eyes again, and the cloud 
passed from the sunshine of her 
face. ; 

‘Do you think I can be a little 
like heartsease to you? And you're 
sure you won't get tired of your 
poor violet; nor wish it was more 
like mignonette? Qu/esure ? fram- 
ing his face in turn. 

And on the way home, after a 
compassionate study of her droop- 
ing bunch: 

* Quite sure ? 
begins to fade ?’ 


Not even when it 


CHAPTER II. 

WEDDING-BELIS! No wonder 
there is to outsiders and to by- 
standers such a pathos in their de- 
light, such pieading in their exulta- 
tion, such anguish in their joy. I 
do not think this is accounted for 
by Hood's chilling thought, that 
the funeral strikes every octave in 
the marriage peal: 
‘Ay, beauty the girl, and love the boy, 
Bright as they are with hope and joy, 

How their souls would sadden instanter, 
To remember that one of those wedding- 

bells, 
Which ring so merrily through the dells, 
Is the same that knells 


Our last farewells, 
Only broken into a canter !” 


No, for I believe that, in fact, 
the chill advent of the thought 
would but cali up triple warmth to 
the heart of the boy and girl, and 
the pressure of the hand and the 
murmur of the lips would defy dull 
Death’s utmost to end their love. 

‘ Doubts of eternity ne'er cross 

The lover's faith, divinely clear ; 
Fer ever is the gain or loss 

Which maddens him with hope or fear.’ 

No, no; Love laughs at Death, 
Death that does but give it wings 
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to fly away from the realm of 
Change. The sobbing that runs 
through the laughter of wedding- 
bells comes, to my thinking, far 
more from the fact that they have 
rung at so many weddings over 
whose blossom-promise such 
blights have gradually stolen. 


‘ The lover who, across a gulf 
Of ceremony, views his love, 
And dares not yet address herself, 
Pays worship to her stolen glove. 
The gulf o’erleapt, the lover wed, 
It happens oft (let truth be told) 
The halo leaves the sacred head, 
Respect grows lax, and worship cold, 
And all love's May-day promising, 
Like songs of birds before they pair, 
Or flush of flowers in boastful spring, 
Dies out, and leaves the summer bare.’ 


And this the bells know; and 
for this their merriest triumph and 
exultation seems often, to thought- 
ful hearts that listen, ever and 
anon to die off into a wail. 

I was not, therefore, surprised to 
hear this melancholy refrain pervad- 
ing the gaiety of the marriage-bells, 
or answering it with the echo ofa 
muffled peal, when I was a witness 
and a listener on the day that my 
pretty little favourite gave her ‘hand, 
and her heart with it,’ to Eustace 
Margrave. ‘Vague faint auguries 
of despair’ whispered in their 
blithest music; and yet why, I 
could not have said, except for the 
reasons given above, and for the 
habit I have of moralising, some- 
way like to the melancholy Jaques. 

For a joyous day it was; just 
such a day, in the very next Spring, 
as that on which we watched the 
lovers together in the former chap- 
ter. And the evening before the 
wonderful day they had gone to 
that very spot again; and Violet 
had clapped her hands _trium- 
phantly, because the nightingale’s 
song had come before the cuckoo’s 
this year—a bright omen, as even 
grave Milton records. And she had 
mysteriously gathered some of 
what ‘she would persist in calling 
her'*own. flower,’ and put some 
moss*‘frowds, heavy from he stream, 
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daintily about the stems of the 
bright blue blossoms, so that they 
might keep fresh ‘till to-morrow !’ 
And on the great day, in the vestry, 
while 
‘ Begins the clash and clang that tells 

The joy to every wandering breeze ; 

The blind wall rocks, and on the trees 

The ‘‘ new ” leaf trembles to the bells ;’ 

even then his delicious bride steps 
up to him coyly, and, actuated by 
some whim which I daresay her- 
self could not have interpreted, 
must be permitted to pin, with the 
orange-blossom, in his coat a tiny 
bunch of dog-violets and migno- 
nette. Ah, was it to be an omen? 
But no shadow came over her sweet 
upturned face, serious in smiles, nor 
over his proud downward look as 
he buried a bee’s deep kiss in the 
parting rosebud of her mouth. 
But now the signing is done, and 
Violet and Margrave 


‘Pass on, o’er flowers that thickly fall, 
Proud groom and happy bride, 
Through smiling crowds,—a double wall 
Set up, the graves to hide’— 
pass on into the new and wonderful 
world of married life. 


I don’t know how it came about, 
nor when. It must have been very 
gradual, nor was it till some years 
had passed that I noticed it at all ; 
nor till yet later that I would per- 
mit myself to believe it. There is 
always, you know, a certain dif- 
ference between the first over years 
of married life, and the succeeding 
sober husband-and-wife years. It 
seems a little sad that it should be 
so; but in poor human experience 
so it is, that our orange-tree cannot, 
as in nature, keep on still the blos- 
som with the fruit. The ripe rough 
globes are,no doubt, more than the 
scentful thick white blossom was ; 
still, something is missed in the fruit- 
time—somethingis missed. Itis the 
useful and grateful fruit now ;—but, 
ah, there was a strange unutterable 
charm lost when that first amazing 
blossom fell. 
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And I thought at first, and tried 
to think at last, that this was all 
the matter between her husband 
and my Violet, my sweet Violet, 
my peerless Violet, my darling, my 
queen, my life. (Do you under- 
stand now that, though no one ever 
dreamed it, I was, and am, her 
lover?) And when I knew other- 
wise, wat could I do? Ofcourse, 
nothing ! 

Pardon this one revelation, t)iis 
one flash of feeling. Now I retire 
into the mere matter-of-fact narra- 
tor again. 

This gradual change did creep 
over the summer of theirlove. Not 
on fer part, no; only on his. How 
was it? 

‘ Was it something said, 
Something done, 
Vexed him? Was it touch of hand, 
Turn of head ? 
Strange ! that very way 
Love began ; 
I as little understand 
Love's decay.’ 


Who shall explain it? The pro- 
cess of falling in love is too subtle 
for analysis. The process of love’s 
decadence also defies all the nice 
balancing of the metaphysician. 
There the thing is, and there the 
wonderment is, and there the be- 
wilderment at it is, and the pain. 
There is nothing to be done in the 
matter, but just to acquiesce in a 
breakage which no cement can 
heal ; and to turn away the bruised 
and breaking heart, and the utter 
bankruptcy of all earth’s delight, 
just towards that kind sufficient 
voice, heeded not fully, perhaps, 
till that extreme need interpreted 
the fullness of its tenderness : ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest! For of Him only is this thing 
acertainty, that having loved His 
own which are in the world, //e 
loves them to the end. 

Forgive me again. For my heart 
is very full when I think of these 
things, and this time, and remem- 
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ber my (yet zever my) pretty Vio- 
let. -Never mind how I knew these 
things; what if I were the rector 
of the parish in which the Mar- 
graves lived? Into the background 
into the background, foolish, in- 
truding self! ‘To heel! to heel! 

Margrave began to get moody 
towards her—impatient with her. 
For one thing, she became weakly ; 
unable to rise to breakfast, and to 
continue the many winning care- 
fulnesses for his comfort (and man 
is a selfish animal) which it had 
been so delightful at first to receive. 
He missed these little comfortable 
pettings, and felt a sort of unreason- 
able vexation at the return of his 
lonely hours. In the evenings too, 
out of his new delight in his new 
toy perhaps, he had cared for her 
merry shallow prattle and chatter- 
ing, and for her sweet but unscien- 
tific trills of the piano. And now 
she must lie still, and was often too 
languid to talk much; and almost 
fainted when, at a half-vexed word 
of his, she had made a great effort, 
with trembling lips, to call back 
the old siren spells which had once 
seemed too sweet for criticism in 
the grave man’s ears. And, ah, 
when he had helped her back to 
the sofa, he had turned away with 
almost a gesture of impatience, and 
had buried himself in a book. Of 
course, she ought not, she knew, 
to have expected him to kneel by 
her, as he once would have done, 
and let her tired head lie, golden 
in the dark, upon his broad strong 
shoulder. 

But she soon accustomed herself 
to acquiesce in the less, gently, 
quite unrepiningly, ‘ It was so good 
of him to have loved her so much 
once ; and, of course, she could not 
expect to keep it up always. She 
had had only her poor little heart 
and face to give; and there was 
nothing new now.’ Did that talk 
about the wood-violets ever come 
into her mind ? Women will know. 
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Now do not misunderstand me. 
There was no neglect, no cause of 
, complaint. It was a happy com- 
monplace sort of married life; per- 
haps something more. But few of 
us guess what the woman’s heart 
sufiers in quitting the glory of its 
warm and golden dreams, for that 
every day and commonplace re- 
ality. The upleaping spring of her 
yearning never stays ; only it hides 
trickling under the sand, instead of 
happily bubbling up above it.—But 
men are so diflerent. 

One day she said to him, ‘ Dear, 
I don’t seem to get very strong 
just yet. And I’m afraid I can’t 
be much of a companion to you, 
not even just to talk to you about 
nothing particular, and to make 
your tea, and play to you, 

‘Well, child, that can’t be helped, 
I suppose,’ he said. 

‘I was thinking it might be nice 
—you know you told her she must 
come and see us some day—if 
Minnie came now. She could be 
very useful, and would like to 
come, I know; and could bustle 
about all day, and play to you in 
the evenings. Don’t you think it 
would be nice ? 

So Mignonette came, and stayed 
a long while ; and poor Violet, al- 
though stronger again now, yet had 
got by degrees, in her weakness, to 
lean on her, and acquiesce more 
and more in giving up to her offer- 
ed service even the ordering of her 
household. And Mignonette, how- 
ever pleasant—and pleasant she 
was—was also a little of the mas- 
terful kind of character ; and at last, 
when she came, would almost be- 
gin to order and dictate here and 
there. For Margrave had fallen 
into the habit of always consulting 
her about matters, and convers- 
ing in preference with the more 
equal mind; and Violet fell more 
and more, acquiescently, into 
the background. For she saw 
how more and more her husband 
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found a companion in her cousin, 
and 
‘Man must be pleased ; but him to please 
Is woman's pleasure ; down the gulf 
Of his condoled necessities 
She casts her best, she fiings herself, 

—How often flings for naught !" 

So Mignonette, at the wife’s sug- 
gestion, came again and again; at 
last became almost domiciled with 
them. Nor had the wife any cause 
for jealousy, even if she seemed 
perpetually and increasingly set 
on one side for the more congenial 
companionship of another. It was 
simply the friendship of two minds 
naturally coalescing on the basis of 
common tastes, common studies, 
common pursuits. What wonderthat 
hours should pass of mutual rapture 
over German and Italian poets, 
while, as a matter ofcourse, the child 
who knew nothing of these things 
should remain without the inner 
circle of these sympathies? What 
wonder that Margrave should dwell, 
evening after evening, in untold 
content, over the masterpieces of 
his favourite musicians, faultlessly, 
appreciatively rendered? What 
wonder, in short, the child would 
reason with herself, that Mignonette 
should become more, and Violet 
less, month by month, to her hus- 
band, once so fond. 

‘But it was all wew then,’ she 
whispered, very patiently, with no 
bitter thought. ‘ And I said I never 
could be « companion to him. 
And I’ve got to be less and less 
one every year. I can’t even walk 
with him—as we used to do—and 
chatter. But Minnie can, and is 
never tired, and I’m so silly ; I get 
tired so soon ; and if I try to talk, 
I’m so weak now that I can never 
amuse him, and then he doesn’t 
listen to me ; and when I wait and 
find he hasn't heard, I’m so weak 
and foolish that I feel inclined to 
cry, and have to be quiet to keep 
that great gulp down. I—well it’s 
Oaly been natural, and what, of 
course, I ought to have expected.’ 
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Margrave didn’t mean it, I know, 
but so it was that his growing in- 
difference to the poor pretty little 
thing deteriorated from impatience, 
until at last he grew almost unkind 
—at least at times. She bore him 
two little girls, and, at last, a boy. 
Margrave did not care for children. 
In later years, when they were 
growing up, he became a doting 
father. But for infants and chil- 
dren in frocks he did not care. 
The tinier they were, the dearer, 
however, to the mother’s heart. 
Many a little timid advance did 
she make through the helpless small 
creatures towards winning sympathy 
and interest from the cold grave 
husband and father. But it could 
not be expected, she learned to 
argue to herself, that men should 
care like women in these matters. 
And finding that it worried him to 
have the little creatures about her 
when he was by, she would slip 
away during the German reading, 
and sit with them, or lie watching 
them, for hours alone. 

It was when Mignonette had 
left, to live with an aged aunt, and 
could no more be spared to stay at 
the Court, that the change, of which 
I spoke, in Margrave became per- 
ceptible. His wife was now quite 
an invalid. I think there is no 
doubt she, unconsciously to herself, 
was pining under these altered cir- 
cumstances. She had been brought 
up in a sort of hothouse atmo- 
sphere, this little Violet had; and, 
you know, hothouse flowers, try as 
they may to be brave, do involun- 
tarily droop if you set them ina 
chill and wintry air. So she could 
less and less even endeavour to 
fill the place that she once had fill- 
ed, and that Mignonette had now 
left—that of pleasant companion 
to her husband. And he grew rest- 
less, as though constantly missing 
something. And when she meekly 
tried to tul the want, if she might 
at a!l du so, he would at times be 


even harsh towards her ; constantly 
cold. He chid her from her babes 
when she carried to them the want 
of her heart, though indeed she 
never meant to neglect him when 
she was so long with them that 
one afternoon, because she thought 
he was to be out till late. 

And she cheered her heart as 
best she could, and tried to think 
it was nice and dear of him to want 
her again, and to be a little jealous 
of the children. And she deter- 
mined to be very careful and atten- 
tive in future, and to try too to 
rouse herself, and to be a little 
more like Mignonette if she could. 
So with great labour, and many 
patient days’ practice, she worked 
up Beethoven’s ‘Sonata Pathetique,’ 
to be a surprise to her lord and 
master One evening. It was the 
anniversary of their wedding-day ; 
she had felt a little stinging pain 
because he had forgotten it all day ; 
but in the evening she had play- 
fully chidden him, and he had been 
kind, and had kissed her, and 
called her his pretty Violet again. 
This emboldened her and gave her 
heart for her grand essay. So she 
sat down to the piano. She sat 
down, and began. He started; 
she hoped with pleased surprise— 
and she steadily pursued her way. 
At last be dashed on the table the 
magazine he had taken up to read, 
and exclaimed, ‘My good child, 
pray dont do that: 1 cannot 
endure it ! after your cousin’s play- 
ing too! ‘Then, feeling that this 
sounded rather abrupt: ‘ You see, 
dear, it isn’t your fault, but you 
cannoteven play, much less iaterpret, 
Beethoven. It’s very kind and nice 
of you to try’—seeing a piteous 
trembling of the poor lips—‘ and I 
quite appreciate the intention. But, 
you see, it is quite a rare thing to 
be able to play such pieces. No, 
don’t be hurt, darling ; sing me one 
of the sweet little ballads you used 
to sing.’ 
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She tried, with a brave heart, 
poor child, and chose one of his 
old favourites—‘ Oft in the stilly 
night.’ But she broke down in the 
middle of the first verse. ‘It’s 
very silly of me,’ she apologised ; 
‘but I don’t think I’m very strong 
yet. I think I'll go now, and try 
to have a good night's sleep, dear. 
I may be better to-morrow.’ 

He was vexed with himself ; and, 
oddly enough, but, alas, not un- 
naturally, vexed with Aer. He said 
no more, only lowered his book to 
receive her good-night kiss ; and 
muttered something, and turned 
uneasily back to his reading. 

But she went up-stairs to her little 
baby, and had him all alone. And 
then she hugged and hugged him 
to her bosom, and cried and cried, 
quietly, unhysterically, profusely, 
satisfyingly. And then she talked 
to her babe—for the first time, even 
to it—of the shadow that had come 
upon the old glee of her life. 

‘Ah, sweetest, darling ; you are 
content with poor mother still. 
You like to hear her silly old 
songs, all alone, you and I, don’t 
you? You don’t know anything 
yet about those dreadful Bachs and 
Beethovens. Poor silly old mother! 
Yet mother, that 7s a word. 

‘Ah, I can’t be clever and wise 
and strong, and I haven't a mind; 
no, like that poor woman, the 
painter’s wife, I remember; I 
haven't a mind, I know. And I 
don’t wonder he’s tired ; and, per- 
haps, you would all grow up clever, 
like him ; and then would you get 
tired of poor stupid old mother, 
poor silly old mother? would you, 
sweet, sweet pet?... But now I 
don’t—I don’t—think I shall—I 
think mother will be far away be- 
fore you can get tired of her. And 
there, there is no disappointment ; 
and the weary are at rest; “and 
God shall wipe all tears from their 
eyes.” Qh, it seems like a mother, 
it seems like a mother. And I 
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want a mother so! Oh, how silly 
I am! Oh, how kind they used 
to be to me! Oh, how happy I 
was! And poor dear husband is 
kind ; but—oeh—baby, don't you 
get tired of me!’ 

After this she didn’t try to sing 
any more; only, soft and low, the 
old songs, quite alone, to the chil- 
dren. It seemed, as it were, the 
ghost of warm lightsome little 
Violet—that pale child with the 
patient smile—fading away. Yes, 
there is no longer any disguising 
it, fading away—fading away. 

And, curiously, a sort of repul- 
sion towards her seemed to grow 
up in her husband's mind. Too 
gentle a thing, you would have 
thought, for a man to dislike ; yet 
the very ways that won him once 
seemed distasteful to him now. 
Ah, what is love? Is it mere mes- 
merism? Looks, words, smiles, 
tears. ‘Just that way love began. 
I as little understand love’s decay.’ 

Did I tell you of the ‘ Andrea 
del Sarto’ poem? I think that 
bitter word struck a chill into the 
fine and delicate spirit of the lov- 
ing child, if unintellectual woman. 

She had taken Browning’s A/en 
and Women from the library, and 
was poring over this one piece, 
with, alas, a newly-grown appreci- 
ation of it, from an experience now 
of that which had once dimly 
shaded her life with the tender 
cloud of an impossible possi- 
bility, but which had gathered since 
into a gloom hiding all her life’s 
sunshine ; and her eyes filled with 
dew as she read, and understood. 
‘Ah!’ she murmured, ‘but I am 
not gute like her; for I do love 
him—I do love him!’ 

Then she bent over the book 
again ; and just then her husband 
came into his study. What had 
made him so hard to his harmless 
little Violet? I cannot tell; there 
are many unexplainable mysteries 
in the human mind. 
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He saw ina glance what she 
read, and said (ah, how cou/d he?), 
with a sneer, ‘What, a student of 
Browning? Take my advice, child; 
give the thing up. Stocking-knit- 
ting and nursery-rhymes are more 
in your way.—Nay, you cannot 
help it. Come, I meant nothing ; 
for with wide pitiful eyes she was 
staring—vacantly, piteously staring 
at him. 

*O husband,’ she murmured ; 
‘some women bring a mind—some 
women bring a mind!’ then she 
fell back in a faint. 

She had become very weak, and 
there was none but me to notice ; 
and when I ventured to speak, what 
I said was politely pooh-poohed. 

* She would soon be better? Yes, 
and so it proved ; but not, oh, not 
in the sense in which the words 
were spoken. 

She got weaker daily; but her 
husband was strangely blind to 
what even bystanders saw. He 
often surprised her in tears. He 
was vexed—and showed it. ‘It 
seems so strange, as though you 
were unhappy.’ But she had got 
beyond the stage of being able to 
hide these things from him now. 

One evening—I think she fore- 
knew now what was gathering over 
her—an impulse came upon her, 
and a yearning, I suppose, and 
a remembrance of days that were 
no more; and so she drew an 
ottoman to his feet, and sat down 
beside him on the rug, and laid 
her head on his knee. He would 
have been spared some sharp 
stabs in the coming years had he 
but laid a tender hand on the pale 
sunken cheek and caressed the 
golden hair upon his knee; at 
least had he not risen on some 
paltry excuse and gone to his 
study, leaving her there. 

I think that wasall. So she just 
pined among her babes—and faded 
—and died—and earned the one 
epithet that none could give her 
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in the olden days. She is a wite- 

violet now. And it is a piteous 

sight to see her: 

‘ The light upon her yellow hair, but not 
upon her eyes ; 

The light still there upon her hair, the 
death upon her eyes.’ 

Mignonette came to help him, 
and take care for a while of the 
children. Sincerely did she grieve, 
knowing, however, nothing of the 
blight which had so early stolen 
over the sweet glad blossom. Her 
husband, with some old compunc- 
tions, followed her to her early 
grave in, as she had petitioned, 
the churchyard by her childhood’s 
home. 

I do not think that any one ever 
suspected who, all the year round 
nearly, kept a cross of sweet violets 
upon the frecious grave. At least 
they were suitable now, I knew; for 
the innocent pretty spirit wouldn't, 
assuredly, lack the charm of the 
mignonette also now in the garden 
of Paradise. 

Margrave shed some natural 
tears; but his early love seemed 
really dead, or at least in a trance. 
There was no awakening of it, no 
self-reproach. That, perhaps, lay 
in the future years. 


CHAPTER III. 


MIGNONETTE used often, spite of 
what the world might say, to come 
to the Priory. Her aunt had died, 
and so her time was again her own ; 
and she had a great love for dead 
Violet, and a great friendship for 
widowed Margrave. Often she 
would speak to him tenderly of 
her, and wonder at the cold re- 
sponse her words met. The stream 
of his old love was frozen, however 
mysteriously, and the fountains 
were not broken up yet. 

And Mignonette was one of 
those women on whom men rely. 
Not a strong-minded woman—no, 
too womanly for that definition ; 
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but a calm, collected, unemotional 
woman; one who could, if need 
were, stand alone. She would not 
cling wholly, like a vine, about 
any support; she would rather 
stand, like a sister-tree, beside the 
companion of her life. Ifthe should 
fail her, she would have her own 
resources. In Violet’s circum- 
sances she would have acqui- 
esced, not without pain <t first, 
but with a philosophy which would 
have quietly, in time, reconciled 
her to the shadow which had fallen 
upon her heart. Sunshine would of 
course have pleased her most; 
but if shade must come, she would 
have sought and found compensa- 
tions in this. A nature which 
would not cry over spit milk; 
which, if the best were gone, could 
contrive with the second best ; if a// 
could not be had, would put up, 
not discontentedly, with a part; 
and this not only by grace, but of 
nature. but poor little Violet was 
one of those weaker characters (as 
Margrave would have said) who 
just stake their all here on one 
venture; and this wrecked, give up, 
and have done. ‘The love lost 
about which she had wound her 
soul, there was no more left for 
her on earth; only beyond earth 
there was God; and she went to 
Him. The very love of the chil- 
dren, it was dearest to her for their 
father’s sake. She could, to the 
last, please herself in talking quietly 
to them about him, and telling the 
baby about how once he loved 
her, and about the copse-walk, 
and the violets—all in a low, tender, 
broken-hearted undertone ; because 
there was no disloyalty in making 
a confidant of baby, who only 
looked up smiling at her voice, 
and was never vexed with her 
when a tear couldn't help coming. 
A fair bubble, the simple life was, 
which, at a rude touch, just shat- 
tered, and gave up all the bright 
pictures which had imaged them- 
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selves on its sphere. There is, to 
my mind, a touching sweetness 
about such a frail creature. It 
makes one terribly responsible to 
win this kind of love; still (I know 
it is a matter of taste), I do prefer 
it to the more elastic character, 
which, indiarubber-like, rights it- 
self after the rudest collapse. 

However, there is no doubt 
which nature is best fitted to buffet 
with the roughnesses and many 
shocks which wait all alike in this 
commonplace world. God made 
both the strong and the weak ; but 
I always—from the manner of 
Jesus upon earth—think that He 
loves His tenderest flowers best. 

Sut Violet is dead and gone— 
little simple Violet. Why try to 
harp any longer upon a string that 
has snapped? Well, I wanted, by 
contrast, to bring out the points, 
the stronger points, in the character 
of Mignonette, her cousin; not 
dispraising the one, while yet my 
heart clings to the other with its 
old dear preference ; and I wanted 
thus to show how naturally the 
mind of an intellectual man, such 
as Margrave, got into close com- 
munion with that of his second 
wife. 

But, stay, I had not arrived at 
this point in the story yet. 

Her shrewd sense, her quiet 
usefulness, her self-reliant nature, 
which had long thrown the invalid 
wife into the background, shone 
out, of course, the more brightly in 
the widower’s home. In a keen 
grief she might not have been a fit 
comforter; but she could soothe 
and allay the sort of restlessness, 
and fill the vexing vacancy and 
sense of miss, that the removal of 
something familiar will cause, if it 
be only the leaving off a fire when 
winter is past, still more if it be 
the loss of such a piece of house- 
hold furniture—to put it in the very 
lowest view—as a wile becomes. 
Of this restlessness Margrave was 
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more the prey than you would 
have expected from the character 
of the man ; and whether through 
2 certain fe/¢ though undetected 
discontent with himself and the 
perishing of old hopes and visions, 
or however it might be, he at this 
time surprised those who best 
knew him by, what I am obliged 
to call, a fretfulness. Yes, no 
doubt he missed something; he 
did not yet know what. That dis- 
covery lay for him in the future. 

You see, however, how since 
not acute sorrow, but intense ds- 
comfort rather, was the malady, it 
was an ache for which a balm might 
be found. And you willunderstand, 
I think, from what has been said, 
how the will and energy and firm- 
ness of Mignonette, and her more 
equal calibre of mind with his, and 
her self-reliance, and the /ower 
that there was in her yet womanly 
nature—how all these were just 
fitted to allay the void which, after 
all, was perhaps a void more irri- 
tating than aching. 

[Poor Violet! Dear heart! I 
wouldn't even write this truth, which 
would have so grieved thee, but 
that thou art long since out of the 
pain of it. | 

And who does not know the 
misery of the married man obliged 
again to return to the bachelor 
state? A bachelor with children, 
nurses and governesses to see 
after, dress of little girls, delinquen- 
cies, of little boys; and ‘more 
worrying, more small household 
troubles fallen to him.’ He was 
not one of those domestic men, 
handy andadaptable, whocan, when 
the need comes, be in a sort father 
and mother too. The children 
perplexed him: he did not know 
what to do with them; he always 
felt at a disadvantage in their com- 
pany, and had no gift for amusing 
them, or talking to them, even when 
he would fain have ingratiated him- 
self into their affections. 
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So here, as in other things, Mi- 
gnonette came in to fill the gap. 
She seemed all, and more than all, 
that the poor wife had been—at 
least of late years. The children 
were content and happy ; the din- 
ners ordered; the servants’ dis- 
agreements settled ; all seemed to 
run smoothly and well; and her 
coming was always, applied to the 
chronic discomfort of the house- 
hold, like oil to a creaking door. 
And besides all this, there was the 
converse with their common in- 
terest in books and subjects, and 
the cheerful evening, instead of 
the silent dinner-hour, and after- 
wards the oppression of a lonely 
siesta ; and this loneliness succeed- 
ing to the having become accus- 
tomed to at least the knowledge 
of some one in the room that one 
might speak to, even if one does not 
speak ; or at least of some one up- 
stairs whose society one cou/d seek, 
if one should wish it. He who has 
once been a husband cannot return 
in comfort to his contented bache- 
lor cor:dition ; norto hers the widow, 
unless she be that thing to weep 
over—a widow-flirt. 

So it was that another wedding- 
day came round, and the faithless 
old bells rang for it as merrily as for 
that first; yet ever, we must, in 
justice, say for them, concluding 
each octave with the grave stroke that 
had sorrowfully told over the woods 
and meadows of her merry girlhood 
the news that sweet Violet had 
gone away to the Summer-land. For 
of course it so fell that, Mignonette 
living in the same village, the same 
bells rang for both weddings. 

Thus it came about. Mignonette 
was so often at the Grange that 
spiteful things were said. Both 
heard of these. Even if Migno- 
nette could have disregarded the 
buzz of ‘ poisonous flies,’ Margrave 
was not the man to have permitted 
another to suffer for his conveni- 
ence. So when she told him that she 
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feared she should not be able, atleast 
for a long time, to stay with him, 
a thought that had imperceptibly 
gathered in his mind passed into a 
decision, and became incarnate in 
a word. 

‘I know whyyou say this, Migno- 
nette. Why, however, should you 
ever go from me? I cannot spare 
you. You are necessary now to 
my being. Why not give me a 
right to your congenial companion- 
ship? Why not become my wife ?” 

|‘ Congenial companionship,’ and 
the lack of sugar-adjectives. Ah, 
how different had been that first 
asking of the pretty simple girl, the 
child-wife, now—forgotten !] 

‘Eustace, think! Your love was 
given once, and, surely, once for 
all, to the dear child now in her 
grave. Yours is too strong a mind 
to be unfaithful to a choice once de- 
liberately made. You speak stirred 
only by a transitory impulse.’ 

‘I speak,’ he answered eagerly, 
‘the language of mature conviction. 
It is in later life, and after experi- 
ence, that the heart’s choice is de- 
liberately made. Imagination has 
over our earlier years a dispropor- 
tionate control. Mistakes are then 
made ; nor is it until the scales of 
pleasant hallucination fall from the 
eyes that reason, our true guide, is 
free to choose a congenial mate. 
Once in life most men have an in- 
toxication. It is delicious while it 
lasts ; but when it is over we may 
then legitimately appeal from Rea- 
son drunk to Reason sober.’ 

‘Ah, Eustace, surely it is not 
well to speak thus of a past once 
so dear and sweet, and surely once 
so true. Poor child Violet! Did 
you then, after all, delude her and 
yourself with a semblance and a 
dream ?” 

‘ Child Violet! Yes, it was just 
so; and as a child she wag loved. 
I am not underrating my affection 
for her; but I only say that the 
love which follows experience is a 
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thing different. Mignonette, you 
do not say nor even hint that you 
cannot love me as a husband. I 
can love and esteem you as my 
wife. Our tastes, our ideas coin- 
cide ; moreover, I shall find in you 
even a link between me and that 
old past. Let us not hesitate to 
join in one, lives that seem at last 
‘matched like hand to glove.”’ 
So they were married. And in 
the vestry afterwards, as Violet had 
done, poor child, before, Migno- 
nette pinned in her bridegroom’s 
coat a little bunch of the two flowers 
blended, dog-violet and mignonette. 
It was prettily meant ; as claiming 
for the old love remembrance, and 
an equal place with the new; but 
it was a mistake. A sort of shudder 
came over Margrave, and he mur- 
mured, ‘It seems, then, that it was 
an omen.’ And perhaps an unde- 
fined pathos lay in the recollection 
called up of his little Undine-wife, 
so simple and sweet and pretty and 
loving, and of the sad days which 
followed, and of the poor wasting 
girl, and of the end of all. 
However, he took his new bride 
to Rome, Naples, Venice, Florence ; 
and with this sister-soul, as we may 
imagine, the refined enjoyment 
of the galleries was doubled. 
Foolish Violet! she would have 
cared nothing for these, except for 
the pleasure of roaming through 
them with Aim, and hearing his 
clever talk about them. She did not 
care, you see, for those ‘dingy old 
masters;’ she liked ‘ nice clean new 
pictures.’ And G. D. Leslie’s lovely 
faces, and Webster’s cottage groups, 
and Landseer’s dear little monkeys, 
and all that, she much preferred to 
endless Sebastians, stuck through 
with arrows, and naked Venuses, 
and such things. And Rembrandt's 
chiaro-oscuro, and Titian’s and Tin- 
toret’s pearly grays, and sunny 
flesh-tints, and all the rest of the 
connoisseur talk, were Hebrew to 
her. So Margrave must have en- 
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joyed the change ; though in old 
days he did at first laugh lovingly 
at Violet’s want of taste and know- 
ledge, and pinch her ear, and seem 
only amused, and not morose, at 
her silly little sayings. 

Margrave and his bride, how- 
ever, came home after a time, and 
settled down much into the old 
ways. There was really very little 
difference between the state of 
things which had gradually come 
about soon after Violet’s death and 
their present life. The world let 
them alone, otherwise things went 
on much as usual. Mignonette 
only took again what had come to 
seem her natural place in the nur- 
sery, in the store-room, at the din- 
ner-table, in the drawing-room. 

And now, of course, Margrave 
did not know what loneliness was. 
Now he should, he said to himself, 
surely be happy. He had yearned 
after parity and community of mind. 
He had them now; and he had 
found at last the companion that he 
wanted. It was all very well at first, 
when it was new, for Violet to sit 
on the rug at his knee, and prattle 
all sorts of mere woman’s talk, grave 
or gay ; and the very simplicity of 
her guileless mind, and her worship 
of him, and wonder at his know- 
ledge and wisdom, had a charm for 
him once ; and all her little loving 
ways. ‘ Bu?’ (in the changed days 
he muttered, to lull certain uneasy 
gnawings of memory) ‘one gets 
older, and gets tired of always sugar- 
plums’ ‘The words of ‘In Memo- 
riam’ used to come, at first, into 
his mind, as he looked at her be- 
side his feet, and he used to please 
himself with the parallel. 

‘She knows not what his greatness is, 

For that, for all, she loves him more. 

For him she plays, to him she sings, 
Of early faith and plighted vows ; 
She knows but matters of the house, 

And he, he knows a thousand things. 


Her faith is fixed and cannot move, 
She darkly feels him great and wise, 
She dwells on him with faithful eyes, 

‘**T cannot understand: I love.” 


Ah, did his heart ever sadden— 
ever sadden, when afterwards he 
read his beloved poet, at the sad 
prophetic parallel of the rest of the 
description ? The change that stole 
over those two whose ‘hearts of old 
had beat in tune,’ and her refusal 
to allow to herself the reality of the 
change. 


‘ Their love has never past away ; 
The days she never can forget 
Are earnest that he loves her yet, 

Whate’er the faithless people say. 


Her life is lone, he sits apart, 
He loves her yet, she will not weep, 
Though rapt in matters dark and deep, 
He seems to slight her simple heart, 


He thrids the labyrinth of the mind, 
He reads the secret of the star, 
He seems so near and yet so far, 

He looks so cold ; she thinks him kind. 


She keeps the gift of years before, 
A withered violet is her bliss.’ 

Did no stab of remembrance 
come to his heart in reading this 
now? Perhaps not for some time ; 
but at last the thaw came over the 
long frost—the frost in which the 
tender flower had died. 

They were very happy—rather, 
perhaps, comfortable — Margrave 
and his second wife. A year or two 
went by, and still gave him all that 
he had asked, all that he had ex- 
pected to find in her—pleasant 
companionship, fellow-service ; fel- 
lowship in intellect, in taste ; affec- 
tion, esteem. 

Still, unacknowledged, if not un- 
perceived, there lurked in the re- 
cesses of his nature a want. What 
this was I do not think he could, 
for some time, discover. But what 
it was may be stated in one brief 
word. It was dove. I spoke of 
Mignonette as being a ‘ sister-soul.’ 
I did so advisedly. That was just 
what she was. And that was a// 
that she was. And man wants 
more than this, as the Creator of 
man knew well. He wants a wife- 
soul. Something to cling to him ; 
something weaker than he, yet 
supplying things wanting in him. 
Something rounder-limbed, without 
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his angles and squareness ; and this 
in mind as well as in body. Some- 
thing yielding, dependent, unable 
to do without him; and trusting 
him enough to let him know this. 
Something to meet not so much 
the requirement of the mind only, 
as to answer the yearning of the 
heart; for the heart has its im- 
perious demands, ifthe higher part 
also needs its complement. With 
the principle of love in him, some- 
thing a man must have to embody 
love to him ; some footing that he 
can go up to God from. This is, 
of necessity, more the case in men 
than in women ; for each seeks in 
the other that they have not, or 
have not so much, in themselves. 

‘And women—things that live and move 

Mined by the fever of the soul— 
They scek to find in those they love 
Stern strength, and promise of control.’ 

And so it was that, the old crav- 
ing for companionship appeased, 
a new craving, undefined, unnamed 
for some long while, awoke in the 
man’s chilled nature. And so it 
was that, fora long while he scarce 
knew why, thoughts that touched 
the borderlands of regret and re- 
morse began to move more and 
more in his heart, in which more 
and more the ‘ haunting fairness’ of 
a sweet distinct face, 

‘Pale with the golden beam of an eyelash 
dead on the cheek,’ 
kept dawning ; and more and more 
memory began to dwell upon 
‘ The touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that was still.’ 
He wondered sometimes to find 
how often his thoughts would stray 
unconsciously into the past years, 
and back to the old love, and away 
to the dead wife. The pretty little 
petting ways that used to weary him 
at last, he felt that he missed them 
now. Fellowship in inteilect was 
well, but then this was, afterall, to 
be had in men also. Fellowship in 
love; his heart looked into the 
years behind, remembering this as 
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once his own; the tenderness which 
men cannot supply; the supple- 
ness and sweetness, the weakness 
even, ay, even the somewhat of 
silliness, if it were so—these began 
to be tenderly recalled from the 
days that are no more. The too- 
ready (?) tears, the chid-child look ; 
the loving dog-eyes that looked up 
at him, content to love without 
understanding; the girl-wife sitting 
at his feet and just happy there ; 
how happy if a caress were yielded 
now and then, or if a hand were 
spared. The simple sweet songs, 
the gay walks together in the hap- 
pier times. Then memories that 
came with a sharp stab—that la- 
borious attempt at higher music, 
andthe reception it met with ;—the 
chair left abruptly when the cheek, 
wasted, thin, and wan, was timidly 
essayed to be, as of old, laid upon 
his knee ;—the sad stare, and the 
piteous cry, ‘ Some women bring a 
mind! 

Thus it was that, imperceptibly, 
little Violet was avenging herself 
by creeping back to her husband’s 
heart, in which she had once been 
kept so warm, and, on being shut 
out from it, had just perished in 
the cold. 

Hitherto this revulsion had been 
an unexpressed, scarcely detected, 
feeling in his heart. i am now to 
tell how its revelation came about. 

Mignonette, not being quite in 
her usual health, had gone for a 
long-promised visit of a fortnight 
to the house ofa relative at the sea- 
side. There was, as we have seen, 
more ofthe friend than of the lover 
in the relations between her and 
her husband ; and, excepting for a 
certain discomfort left behind, such 
a parting was taken in a very mat- 
ter-of-course way. And Margrave 
did not dislike being alone for the 
brief period of a week or two; it 
gave him a quiet meditative time 
well suited to his peculiar disposi- 
tion. He missed Mignonette, but 
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more perhaps as a housekeeper and 
a companion than as a wife. 

But now this time she was away 
there was a great and heavy miss 
in his heart. And for whom, think 
you? For the new wife? Why, 
no, no more than reason. Nay, 
—even for the poor pretty faded 
Violet. 

He wanted her, though with a 
want still shadowy, still impal- 
pable. Strange how her many 
caressing, clinging little ways kept 
coming to mind. He drew no 
parallels, only remembered how 
she would run to meet him at the 
door after she had become not 
strong enough always to walk out 
with him ; how she was always at 
the window expecting a look back 
and a wave of the hand, and he 
did not mind it, nay, used to like 
it once. Sometimes he fancied he 
heard her light step tripping down 
the stairs, her gay voice singing in 
the garden among herloved flowers, 
in the idling hours of the first sum- 
mer day. And at times a sort of 
longing arose in his heart; he 
could notunderstand it, nor fathom 
the source of these feelings. 

Under their influence it may 
have been, however, that he took 
the fancy to open and explore her 
desk, one that he had given her 
in old days, and that had lain on 
his shelves untouched since her 
death. For the first time he no- 
ticed a little slip of card fastened 
to the key, with the writing, ‘ For 
my husband only,’ in the delicate 
graceful hand that he knew so 
well; and, opening the desk in 
wonder, he found laid by in one 
part of it, first, a bundle of old 
letters, carefully preserved and 
tied up in order of date, all in his 
own writing, the few that had been 
penned in the old days of court- 
ship, and two other bundles of 
those of married days. They seemed 
to have been often read, as you 


may take solace in dried flowers, 
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when winter has robbed the gar- 
den. 

Then there was the bride’s book, 
a thin Testament, bound all in 
white, which, at her choice, he 
had given her on the wedding-day, 
writing his name in it and giving 
it to his ‘ beloved wife’ Well he 
recollected now the thrill of pride 
and joy when he wrote that word 
‘wife,, and looked from it written 
at the innocent artless child who 
had surrendered herself to his 
trust. He opened the little book 
and looked at the words again, 
and as he released the pages they 
fell apart, evidently to a favourite 
place. It was at the thirteenth 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and 
pencil-marks enclosed one text in 
it: ‘ Having loved His own which 
were in the world, He loved them 
unto the end? But a folded piece 
of note-paper was closed in this 
place ; it was worn and broken ; he 
opened it carefully; it was in- 
scribed, ‘ Prompton Copse, March 
30, 18—.’ And within it lay, 
faded now, the scentless beauty 
gone on which they alone had to 
depend, a bunch of dog-violets ; 
the very same, he knew, that she 
had picked on that date, and a 
pensive mood had come over her, 
and she had suggested the possible 
happening of that very thing which 
had happened after all, and she 
had taken heart again easily at his 
caressing words and at his sugges- 
tion that this violet was in truth 
a little heartsease—a _heartsease 
which had in truth become a sor- 
rowful fensée now. And he remem- 
bered how the shade had returned 
for a moment, and how the tear 
had filled the sweet wide eyes as 
they looked up with that last ques- 
tion, ‘ot even when it begins to 
Sade? 

And the whole scene rose clear- 
ly, vividly, before him, and that 
which had been promised, and that 
which had been done, and that 
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which might have been. And he 
knew why the big tears crumpled 
the pages so, and why delicate 
pencil-marks had taken possession 
of that text, and where and how 
she had received consolation, and 
why she had died. And he knew 
that his clumsy hands had broken 
the frail heart that he had taken 
as a toy to play with. And he 
knew that the poor child that had 
pined under his neglect and si- 
lently sorrowed under his unkind- 
ness was indeed the true wife of 
his heart. Like a new revelation 
it came to him at last, clear and 
distinct, the knowledge which 
those misty memories and faint 
regrets had been trying for long 
to whisper to him. Esteem and 
affection he felt for Mignonette, 
but for Violet ove. He could still 
give his living wife all she re- 
quired, all she had ever had ; there 
would be no difference. But the 
poor dead wife had her own again, 
though it seemed acknowledged 
her own too late. 

The strong man’s head was 
bowed on his hands in an anguish, 
and Violet’s book was blotted with 
other new tears. Ah, if she could 
have seen! Ah, but the emptiness 
of idle wishes, the bitterness of 
vain regrets! Llewellyn bending 
over slain faithful Gelert ; Edward 
Gray at Ellen Adair’s tomb ; but 
a grief all in vain : 

‘ There I put my face in the grass, 

Whispered, ‘‘ Listen to my despair : 

I repent me of all I did ; 

Speak a little, Ellen Adair |”? 


And I suppose if a sighing passed 
through the bents, that was all the 
reply. Most likely the daisies 
smiled up out of the green turf, 
and the lambs nibbled the grass 
hard by, and the glad indifferent 
sun shone down warm upon all. 
And even so must it fare with the 
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passionate appeals of poor Mar- 
grave now, ‘My zfe,’ and again, 
‘my wife,’ dwelling on the word 
with threefold the earnestness of 
that first wedding-day, but with 
the gladness gone out of the ear- 
nestness now. ‘ Little wife! I love, 
love, ove you—you dest, dear, you 
oaly! My wife, my heart’s dar- 
ling, my own Violet, my hearts- 
ease, / too love you to the end! 
Ah, forgive this dreary gap, and let 
love bridge it over! Ah, perhaps 
you have given now to some one 
worthy the treasure that I for- 
feited. No, zo; it must not be 
so; we shall meet; you shall press 
a kiss of forgiveness on my brow ; 
tell me, dear, tell me that it shall 
be so; give some token; let 
my guardian angel whisper one 
word!’ 

Thus pleaded the strong man 
in his weakness, the philosopher 
in what some would call his folly. 
But there was no voice nor answer, 
nor, it seemed, any that regarded. 

Did she see and hear? Did, 
perhaps, some angel tell her? Did 
it comfort and gladden her heart, 
even in the satisfaction of that 
abiding love to which she had fled 
for refuge? Would she forgive 
him at last and take him to her 
heart? Who knows? 

Mignonette, when she returned, 
was greatly pleased to find how 
devoted a father Margrave had 
become. 

‘I shall go away and leave you 
again,’ she laughed, ‘if my absence 
has such a reforming power. Ah, 
Eustace, is not this little new Vio- 
let growing up the picture of our 
dear first Violet? and she is clever 
too, like her father.’ 

Was it to hide a stifled convul- 
sion that Margrave drew his daugh- 
ter’s arms about his neck and hid 
his face in her breast ? 
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Ill, THE LOVES OF ECHO AND NARCISSUS, 


This story is of a young woman who always had the last word, and of a young man 
who thought a great deal too much of himself ; and it is commended to the careful con- 
sideration of all who may be similarly disposed. 


—---— 


BeForE the invention of bad wea- 
ther and rheumatism the woods of 
Achaia were infested with wood- 
nymphs. I say infested, because 
-I am arespectable individual ; and 
living in London and the nine- 
teenth century, I can feel what a 
scandal and* an abomination it 
would be to all wives, mothers, 
and unmarried ladies with a bias 
towards propriety to have a num- 
ber of underdressed young ladies 


dwelling promiscuously amongst 
the trees and things in a con- 


tiguous forest. Had the wood- 
nymphs been old and ugly, their 
existence would have been unob- 
jectionable, especially whilst they 
confined themselves to the heart of 
the forest. I myself should be 
pleased to see such of my lady ac- 
quaintances as are plain, forty, and 
single enjoying themselves in the 
seclusion of Epping Forest, dear 
souls! and I think few would ob- 
ject to such a rational disposition. 
But the wood-nymphs were never 
ugly—they never aged ; and, which 
was worst, they ‘ encouraged’ mar- 
ried men. When Juno missed 
Jupiter from his place on Olympus 
she invariably betook herself to the 
woods in search of him. But the 
impudent nymphs shielded each 
other and the culprit; and either 
they sent the unhappy Juno 
miles away in the wrong direction, 
or they detained her in conversa- 
tion whilst Jove got out of the 
woods and home by the nearest 
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cut. She never caught him, and 
only knew of his presence by the 
noise of the thunderbolts that 
slipped from his hands in his hurry 
to escape. 

Echo was the liveliest and most 
mischievous of the nymphs, and did 
more than any other to delude 
Juno, though she was herself in- 
different to Jupiter, and indeed to 
all men. She affected extreme 
simplicity, and could talk for the 
hour upon a button ora curl-paper. 
But Juno saw through her sim- 
plicity, and whilst keeping up an 
appearance of civility, sought an 
opportunity for revenge. Ulti- 
mately she was avenged. 

‘ Have you never been in love, 
dear?’ Juno asked one day. 

Echo laughed and said : 

‘Never, dear. You see we 
haven’t the necessity to get mar- 
ried that prompts most women to 
love. We're a/ways young.’ 

‘It is admirable philosophy, my 
child, to be discontented with the 
things we can’t get.’ 

‘And still better philosophy, 7 
should think, to be content with 
the ¢hings we do get. How’s your 
husband ?” 

Juno smiled sweetly until she 
could speak calmly, and said : 

‘Depend upon it, dear, if ever 
any one does love you, you will 
not be so indifferent.’ 

‘ When you speak of being be- 
loved, I must keep silent. Your 
judgment must be correct, since it 

F 
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is uninfluenced by personal ex- 
perience.’ 

*You infer that you actually 
have had an offer ?” 

Echo replied modestly but with 
emphasis : 

‘I never knew the man I would 
have, nor the man —single or 
otherwise, hem!— whom I could 
not have.’ 

Juno smiled maliciously as she 
glanced around her. ‘They stood 
in a glade whither, by a devious 
path, the treacherous Juno had led 
her unsuspecting companion. Put- 
ting her hand upon the girl’s 
shoulder, Juno directed her atten- 
tion to a net spread by a hunter 
amidst the clustering trees, and 
proposed that they should wait to 
see the deer driven into the toils. 
Mischievous Echo readily as- 
sented. 

‘Perhaps it’s poor old Diana,’ 
she suggested. ‘We must wait, if 
only to ask after Endymion.’ 

She threw herself carelessly on 
the yielding lawn, and crossing her 
hands beneath her head, gazed up- 
wards through the shining beech- 
leaves rustling in the fresh breeze. 
She sang of the glorious earth and 
the loveliness of life and the bless- 
edness of living free as the wind, 
careless as the trees, blithe as sun- 
light ; and as she sang, her roguish 
bright eye twinkled wickedly, for 
she knew full well what kind of a 
life Juno led. But Juno also 
smiled wickedly. Presently she 
ceased to sing, for she heard the 
underwood crackling under the fly- 
ing deer, and caught the sound of 
a fresh young voice frightening 
them to the toils, As Echo sprang 
toher feet, the deer, careering swiftly 
towards her, checked their course 
for an instant, then dashed aside, 
and so escaped the nets. A minute 
after the hunter appeared, and 
stood panting as he looked after 
the speeding deer. Further pur- 
Suit was useless. He struck his 
spear in the earth, and threw him- 
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self upon the tender sward beside 
the beech trunk which alone se- 
parated him from Juno and the 
nymph. 

‘It isn’t Diana after all,’ whis- 
pered Juno. ‘I wonder who the 
young man is? Not bad-looking 
for a boy. Peep round the tree, 
and tell me if you know him.’ 

Echo sank upon one knee, and 
stretching her white neck, gazed 
with eager eyes. 

The tired hunter had closed his 
eyes and already slept ; his face, 
resting on his arm, smooth and 
downy as a girl’s, was slightly 
turned towards Echo. He was 
but a stripling of sixteen, and as 
yet no hair concealed his curling 
lip. His pretty mouth, slightly 
open, showed his teeth, which 
glinted white as brook pebbles. 
Soft and graceful were the curves 
sweeping from his round chin to 
his pink ear. The heat had 
blanched his complexion, and his 
thin delicate nose was beaded 
with sparkling moisture exuding 
through his silken skin. His chest- 
nut curls parting with their own 
weight revealed a brow whiter than 
polished ivory. His closed eyes 
were fringed with long lashes that 
lay black on his creamy cheek. 
Slight was his figure ; so was the 
drapery which clung to its perfect 
outline. 

Echo remained motionless, un- 
conscious of her strained position 
as she looked upon the sleeping 
boy’s beauty. She did not speak ; 
nay, shescarcely breathed, so fearful 
was she of frightening the sleeper. 
But now Juno’s eyes glowed with 
triumphant malice, and she stepped 
carelessly beside Echo. * 

‘Good legs,’ she said critically. 

The remark grated upon Echo’s 
awakened susceptibility, and she 
turned with indignation in her face 
upon the married lady. Juno 
burst into loud laughter; and Echo, 
blushing to her ears, withdrew 
hastily into the concealment af- 
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forded by the bole of the beech. 
She had never before experienced 
love, nor known its modesty. The 
sleeping boy seemed to be a god, 
Juno more profane than a ribald 
Satyr. Her brows bent, and her 
eyes told the thought her tongue 
failed to utter. Juno laughed 
louder than before. Echo was 
frightened, and the colour left her 
cheek. Surely the youth would 
deem her a party to this immodest 
mirth, and despise her. The rat- 
tling of his spear-chain showed he 
was awake and alarmed. She would 
have fled but that Juno held her 
wrist, whispering : 

‘Don’t be too hard on him, 
dear ; remember he is but a boy.’ 

Thus saying, Juno slid away and 
left Echo alone, and powerless to 
movein the presence of the glorious 
boy. She could not speak; she 
could but turn her melting eyes 
beseechingly upon the lovely face 
before her. 

The boy was puzzled ; nor could 
he understand her silent supplica- 
tion ; and as she seemed disinclined 
to speak, he asked : 

‘What want you ? 

His voice was low and deli- 
ciously sweet. To the bewitched 
little nymph his simple words were 
a divine song ; its music filled her 
whole soul, and left her no thought 
for aught besides. And so, in- 
stead of framing a rational answer, 
she sought only to retain the charm- 
ing sound. In a voice yet lower 
than the lad’s, yet in the same ca- 
dence, she repeated his last word : 

* You.’ 

He smiled. 

‘You want me? You are a 
queer girl. What is your name ?” 

‘What is your name? mur- 
mured Echo. 

‘ Narcissus.’ 

‘ Narcissus,’ repeated Echo. 

“Well! 

‘Well! softly sighed the girl, 
and stretched her arms towards 
the youth. 
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Now he blushed and said : 

‘Fie ! Would you kiss me?’ 

And she, still dreamily dwelling 
on his words, replied : 

‘Kiss me.’ 

It was awkward for Narcissus. 
He was but young, gentlemen. 
He had neither wooed nor been 
wooed, ladies. 

‘Do you think I love you?’ he 
asked, 

‘ J love you,’ cooed poor Echo. 

‘Why, what have I dene to 
make you love me ?” 

* You love me,’ entreated the 
nymph, creeping towards him. 

‘I do not know what love is.’ 

* Know what love is,’ she ite- 
rated tenderly, and slipped her 
bare arms about his neck. 

If Narcissus knew not what love 
was, he felt all a young lover's 
bashfulness ; and seeing at that 
moment a deer that, mistaking 
their voices for the cooing of wild 
doves, had strayed thitherwards, 
and was composedly nibbling the 
fragrant herbage not far from 
where he stood, Narcissus deftly 
slipped his head from the girl’s 
clinging arms, and bounding like a 
young stag, sped towards his quarry, 
shouting : 

‘Ho, you deer, I follow you !’ 

And as he dived amongst the 
trees, he heard a faint voice behind 
him crying : 

‘You dear, I follow you !’ 

In vain the eager girl pursued ; 
she could not overtake her be- 
loved boy, though frequently she 
approached him sufficiently near 
for him to hear her voice repeat- 
ing the cries he raised to fright 
the timid does. It moved him to 
mirth to think how silly the girl 
should be; and when she had re- 
peatedly echoed his cries he burst 
into a long peal of laughter. Even 
that was repeated, though sadly ; 
whether the sound really was 
laughter or the despairing sobs of 
the poor girl he never considered. 
He was heartless from knowing too 
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little of love, even as men may be- 
come who know too much of it. 
The foolish girl following him thus 
foolishly through the tangled woods 
was no companion for him. She 
could not hunt. Women cared 
for nothing but kissing and fond- 
ling ; and Narcissus had but recent- 
ly escaped from the blandishments 
of his pretty mother, Liriope. 

No longer was Echo gay and 
mischievous, nor plotted she with 
the wicked nymphs to torment the 
jealous Juno. She sang no more 
of the glory of life and the loveli- 
ness of the world ; to her, life was 
weariness and dull despair, and the 
world, with its bright flowers and 
cheerful birds, a mockery. Day 
and night she moved heedless of 
fatigue, of stony paths, of the 
sharp thorns which tore her tender 
flesh. When the sun shone, her 
straining eyes searched hill and 
valley, thicket and plain, and she 
repeated each floating sound that 
caught her ear, pondering if such 
a sound he—her lovely boy — 
could make. When night was 
come, and the faint light of stars 
failed to penetrate the dusky 
woods, she crept noiselessly as the 
meadow-mouse along the earth, 
feeling her way with outstretched 
hands, ever impelled by the hope 
her fingers might touch her love. 
She neither eat nor drank, and her 
limbs lost their roundness ; her 
face was wan, and her piercing 
eyes glistened in their deepening 
sockets. 

Narcissus had completed his 
breakfast, and was wiping his spear 
—the only cutlery he possessed— 
upon the table-napkin, which 
formed the most considerable por- 
tion of his wearing-apparel, the 
while he vented the exuberance of 
his spirit in a hunting song, the 
burden of which was ‘ bow-wow- 
wow, when he heard a faint and 
distant reply. A shade of vexa- 
tion crossed his brow as he ceased 
to sing, and he said to himself— 
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®r the reason that there was no 
one by to whom he might give the 
preference : 

‘ Upon my word, it is excessively 
annoying that I cannot speak two 
words without having them re- 
peated by that very objectionable 
young woman. I must move on, 
I suppose, or be smothered in her 
very embarrassing embraces. I 
suppose she can’t help being a 
nuisance, but I certainly think her 
friends ought to take care of her. 
She must be mad—stark mad— 
stark—hem ! in that case a strait- 
waistcoat would not be misapplied.’ 
He smiled at his ready wit, and 
murmured ; ‘ Not such a bad joke 
that for B.c. 1600.’ 

He stepped to an adjacent pool 
of clear still water, and bending 
down to slake his thirst, he beheld 
his own pretty face reflected. 
Strangely enough this was the first 
time he had ever seen himself— 
perhaps because he was but just 
arrived at an age for reflection— 
and he did not immediately fathom 
the phenomenon. He paused, and 
then said in an aside : 

‘What a very good-looking fel- 
low this young water man is to be 
sure. Rather effeminate, and I 
should say a trifle conceited. I'll 
sound him. Hem! Good-morn- 
ing.’ 

Thereflection noddedand parted 
his lips, but made no audible re- 
sponse. 

* How like all those pretty boys " 
thought Narcissus. ‘ He hasn't a 
word to say for himself. I sup- 
pose I must open an original con- 
versation. Nice morning.’ 

Receiving no answer he turned 
aside to conceal his laughter, and 
said : 

‘*Pon my word, the fellow’s a 
perfect fool. But stay ; this may 
be an optical illusion and a mis- 
take on my part, and he a being 
the result of the peculiar laws go- 
verning the yetundeveloped science 
of dioptrics.’ 
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Circumspectly the philosophical 
youth sat himself upon the margin 
of the pool, and placed his foot 
upon the water. The reflection 
presented a foot to the surface. 
Narcissus carefully slipped his 
hand into the water and attempted 
to grasp the shadowy ankle. Fail- 
ing to effect a tangible capture, a 
smile of satisfaction spread over 
his face, and he said : 

‘Q.E.D.’ 

He again bent over the water, 
smiled, shook his curls, showed his 
teeth, pursed up his lips, and re- 
marked that the reflection was not 
such a fool after all : 

‘Good Ged, what a lovely com- 
plexion I have! what teeth! 
there’s a nose ! O my eye, also my 
ear! That girl that follows me is 
not so mad after all. I can quite 
understand any one raving after 
such a lovely young gentleman as 
I am.’ 


It was night, and poor Echo 
sank exhausted upon the cold 
barren hill-top. Thither had she 
climbed, hope making her oblivi- 
ous of danger and fatigue ; but 
when she gazed around upon the 
desolate valleys gray in the cloud- 
ing evening, hope fled, and left her 
nerveless and crushed. Thought 
she, ‘ Fit place is this, so chill and 
deserted, for one so miserably sad 
and lone asI am.’ And the keen 
wind swept over her poor aching 
bones, and anon the light faded 
entirely from the farthest hill. It 
was a night for wood-nymphs to 
nestle with squirrels amongst warm 
brown leaves in the warm hollows 
of old trees; but Echo sought no 
such shelter. What protection to 
her was the thin robe shredded by 
the briers and branches through 
which the impetuous nymph had 
torced her way? The rain plashed 
sharply upon the sodden garment 
clinging to the thin form. There 
was no light and no hope; and 
Echo cowered like a beaten dog, 
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and suffered with dull apathy the 
sharp blows of ill-fortune. 

The dreadful night dragged 
slowly on, and still the unhappy 
girl lay stretched, in the bleakness 
and wet, upon the rocky slab. How 
interminable was this pain at her 
heart, how cruel was the cold, cold 
wind, how harsh the driving sleet ! 
How utterly forlorn, forsaken, for- 
gotten, unloved was she! Why 
should she sufferso much? She— 
she who was little more than a 
child! She cried ; but tears did 
not relieve her heart. Her tears 
mingled with the rain that streamed 
down her cheeks, and her sobs with 
the soughing winds. She moved 
her head, looking about for a spark 
of light, if only it were but the mo- 
mentary gleam of a star through 
a rifted cloud. No light. She 
moved her hands and touched the 
drenched garment, which hung like 
dank weed upon her cold limbs. 
She felt her breast, her neck, her 
cheek—all was cold as the rock 
she lay upon. Then came into 
her mind the belief that her body 
was dead, but that her heart and 
senses were immortal. Her body 
would decay and be no more, but 
its hungering desires were to live 
on—never to be gratified; and her 
soul was to be immortal in its 
wretchedness. Frenzied she sprang 
to her feet, and throwing her long 
fair artns into blank space, cried to 
Rhamnusia to avenge her—tomake 
her not alone in such suffering. 
The thunder cracked. 


During the storm Narcissus 
slept in a comfortable cavern, 
cosily curled in a nest of dry ferns, 
and his dreams were of the most 
ecstatic description. It may readily 
be supposed they concerned him- 
self. No sooner did the light 
penetrate the thin lids of his eyes 
than he awoke, shook the ferns 
from his shining limbs, and went 
straight to the lake. 

‘ What a pretty flush sleep has 
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produced upon thy cheek !’ he said, 
addressing the reflection that 
beamed at him. 

‘What a pretty flush sleep has 
produced upon /Ay cheek!’ sighed 
a faint voice. 

‘Upon my word, this is peculiar,’ 
thought Narcissus as he heard his 
shadow, as he believed, giving him 
back compliment for compliment. 
‘Very strange, truly. I settled the 
optical problem yesterday ; but this 
acoustic phenomenon is what 
might vulgarly be called a puzzler.’ 

But he had no disposition to 
consider anything less interesting 
than his own appearance, and 
throwing himself full length upon 
the moss which spread to the mar- 
gin of the water, he stuck his pretty 
elbows in the yielding growth, and 
resting his chin in his hands, 
looked downwards with a smile at 
the picture in the water. 

‘Thou art happier than ever, 
dear boy,’ he said. 

‘7hou art happier than ever, 
dear boy,’ he heard murmured. 

Had he been able to take his 
eyes off the water, he might have 
seen, standing a little apart from 
him, a group of sad nymphs, sup- 
porting their wan attenuated sister 
Echo, whose dark hair and eyes 
told she was no spirit. She moved 
not, nor did the nymphs ; asound 
might startle Narcissus, when she 
would have to seek him yet again. 

Narcissus continued to gaze, but 
the smile of easy contentment left 
his cheek. For Nemesis had heard 
Echo’s prayer, and was avenging 
her. In the breast of the pretty 
stripling grew such pangs as Echo 
had suffered. He burned with 
passionate love. What though the 
object of his love was incorporeal ? 
There before him was an image of 
perfection none the less perfect 
because it possessed no independ- 
ent existence. Had he seen those 
graces in a woman, he had loved 
the woman no less than this unreal 
existence that met his eyes. This 
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beautiful reflection smiled on him, 
and answered the love glances of 
his eyes with looks of equal fer- 
vour, The yearnings of his heart 
grew apace, and he hungered. for 
nothing but the touch of the beau- 
tiful boy. That alone was denied 
him. When night drew the vision 
from his sight, he yet lingered by 
the water, and wakeful waited, im- 
patient for the dawning. Slowly 
the morning came, and slowly re- 
vealed to the unhappy boy the 
cause of his delight and dole. 

‘Kiss me?’ he cried, and pouted. 

‘Kiss me,’ the pouting shadow 
seemed to say. 

But Echo also yearned with fruit- 
less love. When Narcissus wept, 
Echo wept, mourning that he she 
loved should mourn ; and when he 
beat his breast with rage to see the 
suffering he gave the weeping re- 
flection, Echo beat her bosom for 
causing him his woe. Fain would 
she have revoked her prayer to the 
avenging Rhamnusia, fain have 
borne her sufferings on the hill-top 
to eternity, if only he she loved 
night smile. 

But smiled he only once again ; 
at nightfall, when, weary of life, he 
laid his head upon the green grass. 
He cried, ‘ Farewell! and Echo, 
responsive, plained, ‘ Farewell! 
Then smiled Narcissus, and closed 
his eyes in death. 

The nymphs cut their long locks 
and strewed them over the dead 
boy, and went away with sad 
hearts. Echo alone remained, 
parted no longer from her lovely 
boy, and in sweet balmy tears her 
life dissolved. 

When thetimid nymphs returned 
to seek the body of Narcissus, it was 
not to be found. From the ground, 
softened by the tears of those un- 
happy lovers, sprung a slim stem 
bearing a palestar flower. Thisthey 
called * Narcissus.’ But the young 
ladies forgot poor Echo. In your 
hearts let her sweet memory blos- 
som. FRANK BARRETT. 
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I, THE PRINCE OF WALES’s THEATRE 


——— 


We may fairly wonder if the chil- 
dren ofthese daysenjoy that ecstatic 
and almost delirious pleasure in 
connection with the theatre which 
transported those of a couple of 
generations back. We search our 
own memories—particularly at this 
Christmas season—and see the 
dim and blurred lines of those faint 
magic-lantern views gradually be- 
come steady and coherent: the 
weary lonz-drawn day before the 
night when paradise opens—a day 
protracted even to agony, and when 
the heavy wheels of Time’s thun- 
dering vehicle seems to have stuck 
fast in a rut; the sight of the in- 
terior of a great theatre ; the sense 
of awe and magnificence ; the odour 
of gas and orange-peel, with a dash 
of sawdust—savours well-nigh ex- 
tinct, and proscribed as vulgar, 
along with the large tissue playbills 
that blacked the kid-glove ; above 
all, the grand arch whence /leated, 
not hung merely, the waves of the 
mysterious GREEN CURTAIN. One 
would be glad to know if the young 
generation of playgoers—or of 
those taken to the play rather—is 
affected by these things as we were. 
I fancy, or rather fear, not. That 
curtain has a deeper and more 
esthetic significance than would 
be supposed, and a more direct 
connection with dramatic effect. It 
is now virtually abolished, but be- 
longs to that era when people ‘went 
to the play’—that is, went to hear 
a story, to use their heads rather 
than their eyes; and when they 
gathered in front of the great arch, 
behind and beyond which lay the 
land of intellectual delight. All 
that was sought was a good view 


and a bench, either of plain un- 
adorned deal, or made luxurious 
by meagre stucing. For such, in 
the old pattern of theatre —like 
Drury Lane and the Haymarket— 
was the extent of the accommo- 
dation. Gentle and simple were 
‘benchers,’and were content. Stalls 
are a moderi. bit of luxury, intro- 
duced in imitation of opera man- 
ners —an imitation that hascuriously 
affected the drama itself, and has 
helped to its deterioration. At the 
Opera the entertainment on the 
audience side of the curtain is as 
important as what takes place on 
the stage. Conversation, visits, 
jewels, rich dresses, exhibition of 
face and figure, flirtation, talking 
to music—these elements are of 
such importance, that the theatre 
and its disposition should be ar- 
ranged to suitthem. Accordingly 
the interior of an opera-house is 
fitted up with a splendour and 
decoration that harmonise with, or 
set off, the dazzling audience. Gold 
and colours and paintings are in 
keeping with sumptuous dresses 
and jewelry. So, too, that farterre 
or flower- bed devoted to the stalls, 
where the occupants can sit luxuri- 
ously and in full view of all, their 
dresses and flowers being displayed 
to the best advantage, and in full 
view of the house. In short, at the 
Opera the action as it were goes on 
in the sa//e, while the music enter- 
tains the ears. The eyes are de- 
voted to the audience. 

Now, in these modern days of 
free-trade in theatres, it was thought 
that the same luxury might be in- 
troduced, and that ‘ going to the 
play’ might also include this kind 
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of performance in front of the cur- 
tain. Stalls, which afforded the 
opportunity of exhibiting the occu- 
pants and their dresses, were intro- 
duced, and something of the same 
principle carried out in the boxes. 
Rich dresses and jewels would not, 
of course, accord with the plain 
and almost dingy solemnity of the 
old theatres, where all that was 
desired was to be within good view 
and good earshot of the stage. 
Hence we have our modern highly- 
bedizened tabernacles richly deco- 
rated, according to the canons of 
wedding-cake art. Each new house 
seems to exceed its predecessor in 
gaudiness and glitter; and the 
hideous sunlight in the centre, 
blazing like a smelting-furnace seen 
afar off at night, intensifies the 
colouringand gilding. Somecurious 
results are the consequence. When 
the variegated drop-scene, all aflame 
under the glare of the footlights in 
front, ascends, the stage seems 
either gloomy or, if the ordinary 
glare be turned on the scene, it 
appears to be the glitter of the 
audience-portion carried on and 
continued. There is no contrast ; 
and that delightful old sense, once 
such a charm of the stage, that the 
realm of glitter and light and 
colours belonged to the other side 
of the curtain, and was only to be 
found there, seems now quite lost. 
It should never be forgotten that 
the stage is the essential ideal of 
the theatre—that is, a great build- 
ing pierced with an arch, round 
which the spectators gather, their de- 
partment being covered-in for con- 
venience’ sake. We can see this 
principle applied in primitive fa- 
shion in the Elysian Fields at Paris, 
where such buildings, of a substan- 
tial kind, are raised, and the audi- 
ence sits in the open air round it. 
The present system is the reverse 
of this, as the audience hall is con- 
sidered the main portion of the 
structure, and is decorated accord- 
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ingly, while its wall is pierced with 
a square aperture, through which a 
view is obtained of the stage. 

It is wonderful the extent to 
which this decoration is carried. 
One house is all adorned with 
mauve and green and violet; an- 
other with flaring Pompeian reds 
and blues ; a third with the bride- 
cake work aforesaid. Between the 
acts the eyes of the spectators, 
fairly dazzled with such gauds, re- 
ceive with disappointment, or at 
least languor, the dull splendours 
of the stage. The figures of modern 
comedy, the gentlemen in tweed 
and black cloth, have actually a 
dingy air in the fierce glow, as the 
materials they wear do not lend 
themselves to illumination. The 
backgrounds, being even more high- 
ly illuminated than the figures, im- 
part quite a faded air to the latter ; 
and this would appear to be one of 
the reasons why facial expression 
is really scarcely distinguishable in 
a large theatre. Formerly, when 
the lighting was kept low, and the 
scenery was of the invariable pat- 
tern—a flat background painted in 
low colours, the space not being 
filled up by ‘practicable’ con- 
structions—the face was conspicu- 
ous even by its own light and 
colour; the eye played a wonder- 
ful part. It might now ‘roll like 
the bull’s in Cox’s Museum’ with- 
out producing any effect. The 
French show admirable taste in 
this respect; their scenes and light- 
ing, in comedy theatres at least, 
being all carefully moderated, so 
that the figures shall stand out with 
brilliance. 

The houses being thus masses of 
splendour, the old green curtain, 
its creases marked with lines of 
dust, would be quite out of charac- 
ter. As well have a green-cloth 
portitre for a gorgeous drawing- 
room stored with rich furniture. 
It would make everything look 
shabby. Neither would it suit with 
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the meretricious pieces of theatrical 
splendour—the féeries and spectacles 
—that are occasionally presented, 
as the descent of the solemn folds 
of the funeral pall would seem 
an impertinence, like the intrusion 
of an Evangelical gentleman at a 
Bacchanalian feast. To have one 
of those extraordinary exhibitions 
of some hundred ladies suspended 
by irons, and mixed up with foil 
and canvas, and illuminated by 
lime-light projected through huge 
lenses of various colours—to have 
this glorious show closed from our 
view by a shabby veil of green 
stuff would really spoil the effect. 
Something festive is needed—some- 
thing that shall be in better keep- 
ing. Yet as the cloth is jnconsist- 
ent with the show behind, so the 
gaudy canvas that has taken its 
place is inconsistent with a purely 
dramatic piece. There is a solem- 
nity, at the end of some piece of 
deep interest in story or character, 
as the great green folds roll down- 
wards and close out the whole from 
view. It seems as though there 
was a reality in those regions be- 
yond, even to the plain rude boards 
or ‘ground,’ which was more dra- 
matically real than the present pre- 
tenceof painted canvas, in imitation 
of a gravel-walk or lawn, and which 
will crease and crumple. Now, 
when the gaudy drop-scene de- 
scends, it seems but a screen at the 
end of a gaudy exhibition. As we 
leave the house, we do not glance 
back with a sense of mystery at the 
great green waste ; we see a tinselly 
gaud, glittering with colours and 
gold and silver, that is in itself part 
of the show. 

Thus much on the subject of 
curtains ; and it has led us away 
to a view of that most dainty and 
Watteau-like of theatres that rises 
in the purlieus of Tottenham-court 
Road—the Prince of Wales’s. The 
praises of its management, acting, 
and capabilities of entertaining 
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have been sung again and again. 
It is, perhaps, the only house where 
acting is given of that finished and 
delicate kind which is found ha- 
bitually on the French boards. 
The situation, whatever it be, 
is expressed in the most perfectly- 
conceived, complete, and natural 
manner that the stage admits of. 
The sade itself presents the idea 
of luxury and boudoir comfort, 
combined with a certain richness ; 
and though its style may seem in- 
consistent with the principles we 
have been considering, we might 
almost be prepared to accept it as 
being in harmony with the very 
special kind of entertainment pro- 
vided. The stalls, with the blue 
chairs and the white ‘antimacas- 
sars,’ seem a drawing-room, where 
the ladies and gentlemen have as- 
sembled to see an entertainment. 
The rich blue ‘quilting’ in the 
boxes helps the illusion. Hence 
the discordance when scenes of a 
melodramatic kind are introduced, 
such as the visit to Triplet’s gar- 
ret, or trees, vews of gardens, 
and views in Venice, such as were 
presented in the A/erchant of Venice. 
* The Club,’ in Money ; ‘The Roost, 
or Owl’s Nest,’ in Society, were all 
efforts too heavy and pretentious 
for the slender muscles of the es- 
tablishment to carry. With simple 
airy comedy it was different. At 
the same time, it must be said, the 
bagwigs and plum-coloured suits 
of Masks and Faces harmonise ad- 
mirably with the gay decorations 
of the sad/e; though much of the 
effect is owing to the good taste 
of keeping the tones of the scenery 
behind low and dark. 

Here is introduced that novel 
device of the ‘unseen orchestra,’ 
the music being discoursed satis- 
factorily from mysterious regions 
beneath the stage. This is a shift 
to obtain and turn to profit the 
space for two extra rows of stalls ; 
and the gain may be taken as equal 
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to near 1000/.a year; but the change 
can barely be justified on zesthetic, 
though it may be on financial, 
grounds. Were thereno music at all, 
nothing would be missed; but this 
muffled melody, which entertains 
the company between the acts, sug- 
gests something as inanimate as the 
barrel-organ. Aswehearthe fiddles, 
we know that it is living beings 
who are performing, and who are 
immured in some cellar below the 
gas-pipes of the footlights. There 
is a make-shift air about the trans- 
action, and though it is accepted, 
it will be always under protest. 
At two other theatres—the Hay- 
market and the Gaiety—the pre- 
cedent has been copied. In some 
instances it is as well that a bla- 
tant band should be put below 
ground; but later we shall have 
something to say of theatrical music. 

Ten shillings for your stall. How 
relish you ‘hat, theatre-goer?— 
not of course you who enter with 
your orders. Afropos there is a 
certain smug vulgar satisfaction 
for such of us as are furnished with 
that passport, in sweeping by some 
of the common herd who are at 
the pigeon-hole receiving change 
—and little change—out of, say, 
a sovereign. The Court, Hay- 
market, and Prince of Wales’s have 
joined in imposing this ten-shilling 
tax. As for the little Bleu de Roi 
temple off Tottenham-court Road, 
we can well suppose that the step 
was wellnigh forced upon them ; 
it was a piece of pure political 
economy. Persons willing to pay 
ten shillings could not get in—per- 
sons able to pay seven having se- 
cured the plaves. Were the sum 
now fixed at fifteen shillings or a 
pound, we may fairly believe there 
would be no difference. 

By and by this little theatre will 
have its traditions. It already can 
boast a respectable history. It has 
established a school of acting. It 
has been often wondered how it has 
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been found impossible to establish 
houses of the same class, and nearer 
the West-end. The attempt has 
been often made; young actresses 
have lisped and prattled in des- 
perate imitation of the piquant 
‘Marie Wilton; gentlemen have 
essayed to talk with foolish gravity 
2 la Bancroft: but the result has 
been only failure. What has been 
the secret of this marvellous suc- 
cess—of the carriages, whose mir- 
ror-like panels reflect the puddles 
and lamps of the slums of Soho, 
and the snowy bullioned skirts float- 
ing in clouds up to the faces of 
the fair theatre-goers, as they wend 
their way up towards Tottenham- 
court Road? At other houses there 
have been as good plays and even 
as good players. ‘The secret will 
be found to lie in the managerial 
power and tact, combined with cul- 
tivated taste and finished histrionic 
gifts. This, indeed, makes a com- 
bination whose force is irresistible. 
We can see plenty of other houses 
where the manager is an actor, and 
it may be a good one; but he lacks 
taste, and does not lack vanity. 
So long as his own figure attracts, 
‘any guid coarse country wark,’ as 
was said of some Scotch preaching, 
will do for the rest. At another 
house the director is a good man- 
ager, but his management only 
goes to administration, and veers 
in the Spiers-and-Pond direction, 
farming out the bills and cloaks, 
and the advertising of ‘ the carpets 
in the second act by Messrs. Flock 
and Co.’ Again, there are houses 
where the managers—good actors 
themselves—enter into the dra- 
matic spirit of the whole, and try 
to impart their own spirit to the 
rest. But they lack the taste and 
finish, and cannot inspire what 
they do not feel. But at our Prince 
of Wales's the affatus of these ad- 
mirable Bancrofts pervades the 
whole. The very servants that 
come in ‘tween the acts to change 
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the carpet seem under the same 
wholesome influence. We can test 
them in any way, and find no true 
principle to be wanting. ‘The first 
is Clearly respect for the audience; 
not considered a mass of beings 
from whom money is taken, and 
then, after being the prey of 
box-keepers and bill-sellers, to be 
packed and squeezed into seats. 
Here they are rather visitors whose 
goodwill it is sought to conciliate, 
and whose adverse opinion is ear- 
nestly deprecated, and whom all 
are anxious to please and amuse. 
The taste and direction of the 
manager are conspicuous, not only 
in this agreeable relation of actors 
and audience, but in even the de- 
corations and arrangements; the 
scenes and, above all, the acting 
show the impress of one guiding 
spirit. It was thus that the spirit 
of Garrick influenced the great 
establishment of Drury Lane, and 
for thirty years raised it to the 
highest pitch of excellence. He 
was manager, actor, stage-manager, 
instructor ; he was known to all 
the witty, wise, and distinguished 
persons of his day, and the passage 
from the stage into the best society 
became a smooth and open road, 
not separated by a gap, which it 
so often is. Garrick even took 
part in the composition of almost 
every play that was presented to 
him, taking counsel with the au- 
thor, and fitting the piece with 
abundant alterations, which were 
invariably improvements, to his 
theatre and his actors. It is in 
this fashion that a sense of unity 
is stamped upon a performance, 
unity being one of the steps that 
lead to perfection. Where unity 
is wanting, the undirected exertions 
of individual elements neutralise 
or nullify each other. As, for in- 
stance, an actor seeking his own 
interest and prestige will give that 
view of his part which will serve 
himself and not the play ; another 


will do the same; and both read- 
ings being opposed to each other, 
the sense of the piece will be de- 
stroyed between them. Where the 
spirit of a single manager is thus 
felt, the result is, of course, excel- 
lent; but where it is a joint influ- 
ence—an accomplished actor and 
actress as accomplished — the 
weight of influence becomes extra- 
ordinary. It must be added, that 
where the element of commercial 
success waits on the exercise of 
aste, and the power of the purse 
supports a capable will and intel- 
lectual gifts, the whole rests on a 
substantial basis that nothing can 
disturb, This was the case with 
Garrick, the prosperity of whose 
theatre answered to its excellence, 
both acting and re-acting upon 
each other. 

Many pleasant memories are 
associated with this little theatre, 
for much of which we are certainly 
indebted to the graceful and clever 
actress who directs. It was those 
piquant graces, that refined intelli- 
gence and spontaneous good-hu- 
mour, that first began to draw 
audiences of admirers. She re- 
vived the old almost-lost idea, 
that there were other arts of acting 
besides exaggerated gestures with 
the arm, or stridings with the feet ; 
and that the eye, the mouth—the 
expression dimly opening, and then 
spreading over the face—the de- 
layed speech, whose meaning was 
anticipated bya preparatory glance ; 
the struggle of pleasure and pain, 
also revealed in the face, the 
eager motion forward, checked ir- 
resolutely, the lips assuming a 
fictitious solemnity, only to relax 
in the contagious merriment of 
the ingénue—these evidences of 
delicate emotion are the really 
interesting portion of acting, and 
have an inexhaustible attraction 
for the spectator. Such, in fact, 
are the modes of expression in 
ordinary life, and the means by 
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which couversation becomes dra- 
matic. When we ‘assist’ at a lively 
conversation, half the effect, de- 
scriptive or otherwise, is derived 
from play of feature, and the 
speech either anticipated in the 
twinkling eye, or vice vers. To 
some of our performers, made by 
‘Nature’s journeymen,’ whom some 
chance has cast upon the stage, 
just as it might have made them 
’list for soldiers, all this finesse will 
appear so much ‘decay’ (they use 
a more forcible word); but there 
can be no doubt as to the enjoy- 
ment such things give. It comes 
from the school of Nature — the 
French school. This praise of 
foreign acting, by the way, has 
latterly grown so distasteful, that 
many, from its being hackneyed, 
are inclined to treat it as part of 
the critic's baggage, like the ‘ talk- 
ing of Pietro Perugino’ and the 
‘deep impasto ;’ perhaps, too, even 
the extollers themselves have grown 
a little fatigued. But there is a fair 
test which these exigeant admirers 
of foreign talent may apply. As I 
myself ramble from theatre to 
theatre, occasionally some such 
delicate touch of acting presents 
itself, which one welcomes eagerly 
and applauds heartily. Then comes 
the regular periodical visit to 
Paris, where everything is delicate 
and intelligent ; then, for that 
pleasant week or fortnight, adieu 
the solemn ponderous omnibus 
yclept aplay, which you see dragged 
laboriously across the stage. Wel- 
come, ever welcome, evenings 
too short, and spectacles of ele- 
gance, when we depart refined, 
and somewhat spiritualised, with a 
curious lightness of spirits, and go 
home smiling to ourselves! Some 
of these evenings’ entertainments 
become events—bits of life—land- 
marks ; we look back to them, 
even years afterwards, and smile 
as we recall the pleasant scene or 
character. It is a sad truth that 
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French playing is the true and 
only kind, and that English play- 
ing is good or bad as it approaches 
or departs from it. 

Whether our old favourite, ‘Ma- 
rie Wilton,’ sipped inspiration on 
the spot, at these trickling French 
rills, or by natural intelligence got 
the inspiration over, like the Apol- 
linaris water, bottled at the spring, 
I do not pretend to say; but in 
certain characters she may well 
hold her own with the Divas of the 
French boards. Her image will 
always recur as the sparkling, fro- 
ward, spirituelle young English girl, 
inclined to chaff and pout, and 
give that sudden, roguish, Wil- 
tonish laugh, which I wish the 
inferior young ladies had not copied 
with a complimentary but Chinese 
exactness. The late Mr. Robert- 
son fitted her admirably with cha- 
racters of this pattern, in those 
thin meagre dramas which he sup- 
plied to the theatre. There is little 
in them—everything about them 
—dialogue, allusions, characters, 
story—being likea younglady’s tulle 
dress, which, in a night or a couple 
of nights, becomes ‘a rag. A 
real drama, like Goldsmith’s She 
Stoops to Conguer, would bear 
being stripped of its conversation, 
provided the action and characters 
were retained. Were the Robert- 
son pieces thus treated we should 
find hardly anything left. Even 
now, when they are occasionally 
performed, there is an indescriba- 
bly old-fashioned flimsy air about 
the quips and points; ‘the milk- 
jug’ incident—an ‘ exquisite idyl,’ 
some of the critics called it—seems 
purposeless and even idiotic. His 
influence was not for good for the 
drama, though it profited the the- 
atre. To his success we owe 
those tedious ‘ comedy-dramas,’ as 
they are called, where there is al- 
ways a party of guests going in to 
dinner, or coming out from dinner ; 
or into the conservatory, or billiard- 
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room, or garden ; one couple mov- 
ing off as another couple enters ; 
while a butler, who is invariably 
made to drop his h’s—why, I know 
not—marshals the party, and an- 
nounces visitors to ‘the’all.’ This 
want of permanence always waits 
on work that is based on merely 
ephemeral points. These attract, 
because effective for the moment ; 
but they are evanescent. So with 
the epigrams and retorts with which 
these pieces were sprinkled : they 
were ‘stuck on,’ as it were; not 
the spontaneous result of the situa- 
tion or character. They generally 
took the shape of a sort of veiled 
conundrum. ‘I wish,’ says the 
lover slowly—the fascinating Mont- 
ague then belonged to the com- 
pany—‘I wish that you were the 
moonlight.’ ‘Why?’ answers the 
petulant Marie. ‘ Because I could 
then bask in its rays: but no, I 
wouldn't.’ ‘Why?’ ‘Because other 
fellows would bask too.’ This is 
not an unfair specimen. Compare 
with this a reply from one of the 
old dramatists, where a father says 
that he will disinherit his son: 
‘Ay,’ exclaims the latter; ‘ but 
will you divest me of all those 
passions, humours, and evil pro- 
pensities which I took from you at 
my birth? Here is epigram and 
retort ; but, behind it, is character, 
earnestness, with a terrible signifi- 
cance. But to return to our actress. 

What pleasant figures she has 
presented to us !—that Naomi or 
‘Nummy’ Tighe in School ; or that 
lively girl that made the pudding 
in the Crimea in Mr. J. Clarke’s 
hut; or that made tea for Mr. Ban- 
croft, in Caste. Her face beaming 
with good-humour and a refined 
gaiety—such as old people tell us 
was the fascination of the Jordan— 
made the charm of these characters. 
This spontaneous gaiety and easy 
good spirits, which infect the audi- 
ence, is seldom found, scarcely 
ever found, in our average actresses, 
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for the most part poor creatures. 
Even ‘animation’ is wanting. They 
content themselves with repeating 
at second-hand the conventional 
methods of the established per- 
formers of their theatre. This 
spontdneousness, or enjouement, is 
the charm of our fair manageress, 
who has an endless stock of agace- 
ries, railleries, poutings, and the 
rest. As these graces belong to 
characters of youth, that recurrence 
to those of an elderly and mature 
kind is to be deprecated. For this 
reason such characters as the one 
in Sweethearts and the present Peg 
Woffington are scarcely so well 
suited. The latter seems a fuller 
and weightier character, with a sort 
of broad humour which is not in 
Mrs. Bancroft’s répertoire. Her 
‘Nummy’ Tighe breaks out. 

And now to turn to her ever- 
welcome husband—the good-hu- 
moured, good-natured, unselfish 
Bancr—, no, the Tom Stylus, or 
Captain Hawtree, or those other 
friendly officers to whom he has 
introduced us. Here can be applied 
that unfailing test of the sending us 
home in good-humour, smiling to 
oneself, and a recurrence with satis- 
faction hereafter to that pleasant 
figure. That gravity of a good 
honest fellow, that unobtrusiveness, 
friendliness, was never so faithfully 
presented. ‘Triplet, however, in 
the present piece (Masks and Faces) 
is somewhat forced and laboured ; 
it seems the suit of some one else. 
Indeed, it was obvious that a 
character dashed with tragedy and 
suffering, alternating with gaiety, 
required a flexibility not to be at- 
tained by practising peculiarities 
of heavy dragoons. Not but that 
the latter characters were full of 
delicate touches, which only a 
study from within, and not mere 
observation of such peculiarities, 
at mess-tables or in Rotten Row, 
could furnish. It may be suspected 
that there are but few of our actors 
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to whom this process is known. Of 
all his characters, for the art and 
subtle delicacy displayed, commend 
us to the Tom Stylus, just named. 
It was worthy of the elder Co- 
quelin, which is saying much. It 
was the picture of one of those 
good, dissipated, gentlemanly fel- 
lows who are nobody's enemy, 
and who, growing rather gray 
and wsé, will still keep up the ball. 
The pleasant and _ unobtrusive 
gaiety and cordiality ; the way in 
which it was conveyed that he was 
a good fellow, and this without 
speech or action, but simply by 
his dearing—yet another lost art— 
that most amusing and natural bit 
of acting, the scene in the ball- 
room with the hostess, the drop- 
ping his pipe, the bowing and 
laughing and Aa/f confusion as he 
tries to cover it, and the gay 
swaggering out before the servant, 
belongs to the best school of act- 
ing. It is by such a series of 
minute touches — each, however, 
selected as significant—that a cha- 
racter is builtup. There is, by the 
way, a vigorous and bold treatment 
in this comedy of Society not found 
in the author's other pieces. No 
one, however, on its late revival, 
could have relished the noisy scene 
of the Owl’s Roost, which was ad- 
vertised as an attraction. The 
jollity was quite out o: keeping. 

It would seem, indeed, to require 
the nicest judgment to select the 
piece that shall be suited to this 
house and its players. This isa 
most important point, as there 
have been some mistakes made in 
this direction already. asks and 
Faces, the present piece, would be 
fairly suited but for the melo-dra- 
matic element—the garret scene 
and Triplet’s semi-starvation. The 
Merchant of Venice was a confessed 
error. Afoney, from Lord Lyt- 
ton’s classic taste and treatment, 
required a large canvas. Its broad 
emotions needed a stage like Drury 
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Lane. Evelyn was not meant 
to be cramped and squeezed 
in his various trials. The Schoo/ 
Sor Scandal was nearer the mark, 
though the furniture and dresses 
were overdone. With the pre- 
sent corps one of Douglas Jerrold’s 
comedies, Bubbles of the Day, or 
the enjoyable Zime works Wonders, 
would suit excellently. The former 
piece, with its capital characters, 
Lord Skindeep, Sir Phoenix, would 
offer ‘ something to act,’ in genuine 
character; in our modern comedies 
the unhappy actor, having only 
clothes to wear, and a label to 
carry, and words to utter, has to 
form his character for himself. And 
here it may be remarked what an 
immense falling off there is even 
within the last twenty years in the 
power and interest of playwriting. 
Take this very Masks and Faces, 
now filling the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, and compare it with the 
thin-gruelly material of modern 
comedy. We find story, character, 
and dialogue springing out of cha- 
racter; in the latter it seems as 
though surface had been mistaken 
for substance, and clothes, scenery, 
and talk, for action. Such are 
conventional accidents, and as they 
shift with every change of fashion 
become unintelligible when the 
fashion has passed away. Mr. Cogh- 
lan now belongs to this company, 
vice that interesting actor Mr. Mon- 
tague, one of the most graceful of 
‘young leaders,’ and fitted to the the- 
atre to a nicety —was there eversuch 
an irresistible young nobleman as 
Lord Beaufoy? Mr. Coghlan is 
an ambitious, well-trained artist, 
with great care and finish in his 
playing; though he uses expression 
of the face and eyes and mouth, 
he wants at present a little mellow- 
ing, as there is something hard and 
unsympathetic in his tones. Power 
he has certainly; and there was 
really no reason why he should not 
have played Shylock effectively, 
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had he not inexplicably chosen that 
perverse reading of the character. 
A little more freedom and less care 
in his acting is just what he wants— 
somewhat more of sympathy to 
match the intellectual element. As 
he stands he is a good actor ; there 
are materials for a really fine one. 
It is hard to lend anything that is 
not artificial to that strained and 
forced character of Evelynin A/oney. 
What could be made of a gentle- 
man that enters a room reading a 
philosophical work, and sits down 
quite unconscious of the ladies 
who are present? His Sir Charles 
Pomander is a really refined per- 
formance that gives a great deal of 
pleasure. The piece itself, with 
its pointed dialogue and antique 
characters, shows that a play should 
always be pitched on a level 
somewhat higher than the prevail- 
ing one of the day. This always 
leaves a sense of refinement in the 
audience. It is certainly a most 
agreeable piece, and it may be 
doubted if one of the same class 
could be written now. To see the 
actors and actresses moving on 
and off like ladies and gentlemen, 
not based on an imitation of their 
dress and manner, but on the in- 
stinct of good sense and native 
gentility, is really refreshing. In 
so many of the modern comedies 
a sort of after-dinner swagger is 
assumed to be the correct repro- 
duction of genteel manners, and 
possibly has been adopted from 
models. Here too is discover- 
ed an important truth that an 
actor who has roved from stage to 
stage, performing ‘on his own 
hand,’ as it were, competing with 
his fellows who shall be most con- 
spicuous—living in an atmosphere 
of exaggerations and coarse mimic 
arts—when transferred to these 
realms of refinement and disci- 
pline, develops powers of the most 
unexpected kind. Here, for in- 


stance, Mr. Wood, an excellent 
low comedian, given to broad 
touches, presents us with the de- 
crepit Colley Cibber, a chuckling 
piece of senility, rendered with an 
extraordinary finesse and delicacy. 
He has little to say, but the effect 
is conveyed by the figure’s acting, 
and speaking by its acting. The 
nice emphasis of old age lapsing 
occasionally into imbecility, the 
carriage, the assertion of juveni- 
lity, the occasional Voltairian ma- 
lice—all make up a picture of very 
great excellence. It is a plea- 
sure to find that this hard-working 
conscientious actor is established 
in his proper place. 

The very name of ‘Terry’ seems 
to have the strongest effect on some 
of our critics, and throws them into 
a delirium of rapture and admira- 
tion. The lady of this name who 
plays Mrs. Vane in this piece is 
certainly a graceful personage, with 
a strange power of touching sym- 
pathy by the tones of her voice 
and the picturesqueness of her at- 
titudes. Still, in all praise there 
should be some measure and dis- 
crimination, or there is really no 
compliment. As every one is 
agreed and has pronounced that 
nothing is wanting, it may seem 
rather rash to raise our voice 
faintly, and, while agreeing with the 
crowd, mildly plead that there is 
something still to be learned—that 
there is a certain rusticity, as it 
were, which experience will remove. 
However, she is a most interesting 
actress as she is, and her very earn- 
estness is most welcome. Mr. 
Teesdale’s Quin is yet another sur- 
prise. A stil greater one is Miss 
Maggie Brennan’s Kitty Clive. 

Such is a bird's-eye view of this 
prettiest of theatres. No wonder 
that it is always filled. No won- 
der that the skilful directors enjoy 
a revenue that one might envy. 
May it always thus prosper ! 

ZTIF. 
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4A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. 
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Yes, dear reader, a dream of fair 
women; and such a dream as 
could only have been conjured up 
for us by our friends the poets. 
Ah, indeed, those poets! What 
daughter of Eve has not sighed for 
the immortality which they have 
given to their favourites, from 
Shakespeare—nay, from Surrey— 
downwards? The Macedonian 
conqueror is reported to have said 
that if he had not been Alexander 
he would have been Diogenes ; and 
so might every woman say that if 
she could not be a poet, at least she 
would elect to be the lady on whom 
he poured his praises. As it is, 
what damsel is there who does not 
delight in the strain, however 
feeble, with which her lover cele- 
brates her charms? No matter 
how halting may be the verses, how 
incongruous the images, how ma/- 
apropos the epithets, the incense is 
as sweet as ever to the feminine 
nostril, and the swain is amply 
recompensed for his pains. 

But in the old time it did not 
follow that the lady so distinguish- 
ed by the poet was necessarily his 
lady-/ove. The Geraldine of Lord 
Surrey’s verses was only seven 
years old when the earl was mar- 
ried, and eight years old when his 
first child was born. Yet, as Dean 
Swift could write beautifully on a 
broomstick, so could Lord Surrey 
shower compliments upon a maiden 
in short frocks. There is nothing 
dubious or hesitating about Surrey’s 
encomiums : 


‘Give place, ye lovers, here before 
That spent your boasts and brags in 


vain ; 
My lady's beauty passeth more 
The best of yours, I dare well sayn, 
Than doth the sun the candlelight, 
Or brightest day the darkest night.’ 


That is how he begins a poem on 
his lady’s beauty, and this is how 
he continues the description : 
‘I could rehearse, if that I would, 
The whole effect of Nature's plaint, 
When she had lost the perfect mould, 
The like of which she could not paint : 
With wringing hands, how did she cry ! 
And what she said, I know it, I. 


I know she swore, with raging mind, 
Her kingdom only set apart, 
There was no loss by law of kind 
That could have gone so near her heart ; 
And this was chiefly all her pain— 
She could not make the like again.’ 


Byron said something like this 
about the author of the School for 
Scandal, He said that Nature 
made only one such man, 


‘ And broke the die in moulding Sheridan.’ 


I wonder if he stole from Surrey 
—from Surrey, the noble and the 
chivalrous, who expired on Tower- 
hill, a victim to the hate of Hert- 
ford and the fear of ‘bluff King 
Hal’? 

I suppose we shall never know 
the secret of the Sonnets of Shake- 
speare—whether they were or were 
not written in Shakespeare’s name ; 
whether they were or were not all 
of them addressed to the same per- 
son, and that same person a woman. 
None of the theories suggested 
are conspicuously absurd, except 
perhaps that which holds that the 
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sonnets were written to a man! 
Take this, for instance : 


‘ When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme, 
In praise of ladies dead, and lovely 
knights ; 
Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 
I see their antique pen would have exprest 
Even such beauty as you master now. 
So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 
And, for they looked but with divining 


eyes, 
They had not skill enough your worth to 
sing : 
For we, which now behold these present 
days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to 
praise.’ 


Is that the manner in which men 
write of men? Was Lord South- 
ampton the object to whom such 
lines as these, for instance, were 
addressed ? 


‘The forward violet thus did I chide : 
Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy 
sweet that smells, 
If not from my love's breath? The purple 
pride, 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion 
dwells, 
In my love's veins thou hast too grossly 
dyed. 
The lily I condemnéd for thy hand, 
And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair: 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blushing shame, another white de- 
Spair ; 
A third, nor red nor white, had stolen of 


both, 
And to his robbery had annexed thy breath; 
But, for his theft, in spite of all his 
growth, 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could 
see 
But sweet or colour it had stolen from 
thee.’ 
I trow there was feminine inspira- 
tion for such raptures as these. 
But, even if it were not so, what a 
splendid gallery have we of the 
beauties celebrated by this greatest 
of poets! There is Miranda, ‘so 
perfect and so peerless,’ ‘created 
of every creature’s best.’ There is 
Sylvia : 
‘ Holy, wise, and fair is she ; 
The heavens such grace did lend her, 
That she might admiréd be ;’ 
that Sylvia who 
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‘excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling.’ 


There is Beatrice; there is Hero. 
There is Rosaline, of whom Biron 
Taves : 
‘Oh, but for my love, day would turn to 
night ! 
Of all complexions the culled sovereignty 
Do meet, as at a fair, in her fair cheek; 
Where several worthies make one dignity, 
Where nothing wants that want itself 
doth seek. 
Lend me the flourish of all gentle tongues, — 
Fie, painted rhetoric! Oh, she needs it 


not: 
To things ofsale a seller’s praise belongs; 
She passes praise ; then praise too short 
doth blot.’ 


How the fair figures crowd upon 
the mind! Hermia, Helena, Tita- 
nia; Portia, whose 


‘sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece;’ 


Rosalind—the incomparable Rosa- 
lind—the most charming, to my 
mind, of all the charming women 
that Shakespeare drew : 

‘ All the pictures, fairest lined, 

Are but black to Rosalind, 


Let no fair be kept in mind 
But the fair of Rosalind.’ 


Then, again, take Viola, Perdita, 

Juliet— 

‘The brightness of whose cheek would 
shame the stars, 

As daylight doth a lamp; her eyes in 
heaven 

Would through the airy region stream so 
bright, 

That birds would sing and think it were 
not night.’ 


Talk about hyperbole after that / 


‘See, how she leans her cheek upon her 
hand! 

Oh, that I were a glove upon that hand, 

That I might touch that cheek |’ 

What poetry can do to make a 
woman, real or fictitious, famous ! 
Look at Lodge’s Rosaline, who, 
so far as the general public is con- 
cerned—even the reading public— 
lives in the short lyric included in 
the Golden Treasury. She was 
imagined, it appears, whilst Lodge 
was on a voyage to the Canaries ; 
and the poet ‘seems,’ says Mr. 
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Palgrave, ‘to have caught in those 
southern seas a small portion of 
the qualities which marked the 
almost contemporary art of Venice 
—the glory and the glow of 
Veronese, or Titian, or Tintoret.’ 
This is Rosaline, as Lodge con- 
ceived her : 


‘ Like to the clear in highest sphere, 
Where all imperial glory shines, 
Of selfsame colour is her hair, 
Whether unfolded or in twines: 
Heigh ho, fair Rosaline! 


Her eyes are sapphires set in snow, 
Resembling heaven by every wink ; 
The gods do fear whenas they glow, 
And I do tremble when I think: 
Heigh ho, fair Rosaline ! 
Her cheeks are like the blushing cloud 
‘That beautifies Aurora's face, 
Or like the silver crimson shroud 
That Phoebus’ smiling looks doth grace : 
Heigh ho, fair Rosaline ! 
Her lips are like two budded roses 
Whom ranks of lilies neighbour nigh, 
Within which bounds she balm encloses, 
Apt to entice a deity : 
Heigh ho, would she were mine! 
With orient pearl, with ruby red, 
With marble white, with sapphire blue, 
Her body every way is fed, 
Yet soft in touch and sweet to view: 
Heigh ho, fair Rosaline ! 


Nature herself her shape admires ; 
The gods are wounded in her sight ; 
And Love forsakes his heavenly fires, 
And at her eyes his brand doth light : 
Heigh ho, would she were mine!’ 


Then, what Rosaline is to Lodge, 
so is Campaspe to the dramatist 
Lyly. Alexander and Campaspe, 
as a play, is left unread by ninety- 
nine in a hundred; the song 
Apelles sings in it finds, or ought 
to find, a place in every collection 
of the choicest lyrics in the English 
language. In this, as in others of 
the Elizabethan poems, the fine 
old strain of hyperbole is kept up 
admirably. For the moment there 
is only one woman on the earth, 
and that one Campaspe. We are 
told how 
“Cupid and my Campaspe played 

With cards for kisses ; Cupid paid : 
He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 
His mother's doves and team of sparrows; 


Loses them too: then down he throws 
lhe coral of his lip, the rose 
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Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how); 
With these, the crystal of his brow, 

And then the dimple on his chin; 

All these did my Campaspe win: 

At last he set her both his eyes— 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

Oh Love! has she done this to thee ? 
What shall, alas! become of me ?’ 


Every one has heard of Ben 
Jonson’s Celia, or at any rate 
every one knows the famous song 
addressed to her, beginning : 


‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes,’ 


one of the most beautiful things 
in that fine poem, the Forest. The 
lines in which Sir Henry Wotton 
celebrated his lady-love, the Queen 
of Bohemia, are not perhaps quite 
so familiar, and yet they must be 
tolerably well known. The un- 
happy Elizabeth has an inevitable 
place in history, but she has a still 
more permanent and still more 
illustrious place in poetry, thanks 
to the genius of her faithful wor- 
shipper. Thus does Sir Henry 
write, in terms which almost put 
to shame the utterances of Surrey 
on his lady : 
‘ You meaner beauties of the night, 

Which poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 


You common people of the skies, 

What are you when the moon shall rise ? 
Ye violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known, 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the spring were all your own, — 

What are you, when the rose is blown? 
Ye curious chanters of the wood 

That warble forth Dame Nature's lays, 
Thinking your passions understood 

By your weak accents; what's your praise 

When Philomel her voice doth raise ? 
So when my mistress shall be seen 

In sweetness of her looks and mind, 
By virtue first, then choice a queen, 

Tell me, if she were not designed 

Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind?’ 


Only four short stanzas, and yet 
these few lines have conferred im- 
mortality both upon the praiser and 
the praised. 

I do not know whether Herrick’s 
Julia was or was not drawn from 
his imagination. The merry clergy- 
man was quite capable of having 2 
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lady-love in flesh and blood ; but 
the probabilities are, I believe, that 
Julia was only a poetic mistress. 
Every one who knows the /esfe- 
rides knows how Herrick describes 
her—first her lips, then her teeth, 
then her cheeks, then her various 
other charms; each of them the 
subject of a dainty lyric such as 
only he could write. No doubt 
the imagery seems to us nowadays 
a little stale; nowadays, all lips 
are rubies and cherries, all teeth 
are pearls, all cheeks are roses. 
But who knows how far these 
poetical commonplaces owe their 
origin to Herrick’s genius ? 
‘Some asked me where the rubies grew, 

And nothing I did say, 
But with my finger pointed to 

The lips of Julia. 
Some asked how pearls did grow, and 

where : 

Then spoke I to my girl 
To part her lips, and show me there 

The quarrelets of pearl.’ 
Again : 


‘Cherry-ripe, ripe, ripe (I cry), 

Full and fair ones; come and buy! 
If so be you ask me, where 

They do grow? | answer, there, 
Where my Julia's lips do smile ; 
There's the land, or cherries’ isle ; 
Whose plantations fully show, 

All the year where cherries grow.’ 


So much for the lips. Now for 


the checks : 


*One asked me where the roses grew, — 
I bade him not go seek ; 
But forthwith made my Julia show 
A bud in either cheek.’ 


And again : 


‘So look the mornings, when the sun 
Paints them with fresh vermilion ; 

So cherries blush, and Catherine pears, 
And apricots, in youthful years ; 

So corals look more lovely red, 

And rubies lately polishéd ; 

So purest diaper doth shine, 

Stained by the beams of claret wine; 
As Julia looks, when she doth dress 
Her either cheek with bashfulness,’ 


What a ‘ fair woman’ must she have 
been—if a reality—who could in- 
spire such compliments as these ! 
Carew’s Celia too—they were 
very fond of ‘ Celias’ in those days 


—what lovely things that charming 
poet wrote about his lovely Celia ! 
You remember the lines beginning 
(so curiously like one of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s most delightful lyrics) : 


‘Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose; 
lor in your beauties, orient deep, 
‘These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 
Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day; 

For in pure love heaven did prepare 
These powders to enrich your hair,’ 


I think this Celia was even luckier 
in her poet than either the Queen 
of Bohemia or Miss Julia herself. 
Note how the flatterer goes on : 


‘Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is past; 

For in your sweet dividing throat 

She winters, and keeps warm her note.’ 


Why, Celia must have been an 
Adelina Patti or a Christine Nils- 
son! 


* Ask me no more where those stars light 
That downwards fali in dead of night; 
For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixed become, as is their sphere.’ 


Again : 


‘Ask me no more if east or west 
‘The phoenix builds her spicy nest ; 
lor unto you at last she flies, 

And in your fragrant bosom dies !" 


There! One would think that that 
was enough ; but it is by no means 
all. Once more listen to this love- 
sick poet : 


‘Would you know what's soft? I dare 
Not bring you to the down or air, 
Nor to stars to show what's bright, 
Nor to snow to teach you white, 


Nor, if you would music hear, 

Call the orbs to take your ear ; 

Nor, to please your sense, bring forth 
Bruiséd nard or what's more worth, 


Or, on food were your thoughts placed, 
Bring you nectar, for a taste: 
Would you have all these in one, 
Name my mistress, and ‘tis done.’ 
Again: 
‘In Celia's face a question did arise, 
Which were more beautiful, her lips or 
eyes. 
We, said the eyes, send forth those pointed 


darts 
Which pierce the hardest adamantine 
hearts. 
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From us, replied the lips, proceed those 
blisses 

Which lovers reap by kind words and 
sweet kisses. 

Then wept the eyes, and from their springs 
did pour 

Of liquid Oriental pearl a shower. 

Whereat the lips, moved with delight and 
pleasure, 

Through a sweet smile unlocked their 
pearly treasure, 

And bade Love judge, whether did add 
more grace, 

Weeping or smiling pearls in Celia's face.’ 


How exquisitely turned it is! How 
full of delicate compliment! You 
would not suppose it could have 
been surpassed. 

Yet the stanzas which Andrew 
Marvell wrote on ‘A Fair Singer’ 
are even more felicitous than the 
lines just quoted. He says in them 
that he could have fled from one 
but singly fair : 

‘ My disentangled soul itself might save, 

Breaking the trammels curléd of her hair.’ 


But how could he avoid becoming 
the slave of one 


‘ Whose subtle art invisibly can wreathe 
My fetters of the very air I breathe’? 


He says: 


‘It had been easy fighting in some plain, 
Where victory might hang on equal 
choice ; 
But all resistance against her is vain, 
Who has the advantage both of eyes and 
voice ; 
And all my forces needs must be undone, 
She having gainéd both the wind and sun,’ 


Sir Charles Sedley, living in 
courts and flirting with court 
ladies, was naturally a master of 
the art of flattery, and tells his 
Celia that 


‘ All that in woman is adored 
In thy dear self I find ; 
For the whole sex can but afford 
The handsome and the kind ;’ 


asking : 
‘Why, then, should I seek further store, 
And still make love anew ? 


When change itself can give no more, 
"Tis easy to be true.’ 


Of Chloris he writes : 
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‘My passion with your beauty grew, 
While Cupid at my heart, 
Still as his mother favoured you, 
Threw a new flaming dart ; 
Each gloried in their wanton part ; 
To make a lover, he 
Employed the utmost of his art— 
To make a beauty she.’ 
No doubt both these ladies of his 
were fair enough, but, somehow or 
other, we do not look for sincerity 
in the verses of Sedley and his 
kind. Their Celias and their Delias 
might have been anybody or no- 
body. Now, the Sacharissa of 
Waller was a real person, and very 
tenderly does the poet hymn her 
praises. All know the lines ‘On 
a Girdle,’ which have attained a 
popularity denied, alas! to nearly 
everything else that Waller wrote. 
These lines, and those ‘ To a Rose’ 
and the Horatian Ode to Crom- 
well, are all of Waller’s poetry that 
can be said to live. But they are 
quite sufficient. They satisfy the 
best requirements of true poetry, 
and are certain of such immortality 
as true poetry can give. As Waller 
himself wrote, they lie within ‘a 
narrow compass,’ 
‘And yet there 
Dwells all that’s good and all that's fair.’ 
After Waller we do not have 
much in the way of poetic ecstasy 
over female beauty until we come 
to Carey, with his time-honoured 
celebration of the familiar Sally. 
From ‘ Sacharissa’ to ‘ Sally’ is, of 
course, a descent ; but it only typi- 
fies the descent that poetry made 
from the contemporaries of Waller 
to those of Carey. To be sure, 
Thomson gushes over his Amanda, 
and Lyttelton over his Nanny, 
whom he would fain have ‘ gang 
wi’ him; but, after Sacharissa, 
Sally is the first ‘fair woman’ in 
whom it is possible to feel an in- 
telligent interest. You remember 
the well-known strain : 
‘Of all the girls that are so smart, 
There's none like pretty Sally ; 


She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley,’ 
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The song is somewhat vulgar in its 
subject, doubtless. A father who 
‘makes cabbage-nets’ anda mother 
who ‘sells laces’ are parents of 
whom, I fear, a Celia or a Delia 
would have been ashamed. How- 
ever, by and by we get back to the 
pure and natural poetry of men like 
Burns, who could sing of Mary 
Morison and Highland Mary in 
the same tones in which Shake- 
speare breathed his passionate 
love-sonnets. Everybody has read 
of Burns’s heroines ; but everybody 
perhaps has not heard of Landor’s 
dainty beauties—of Rose Aylmer : 


‘Ah! what avails the sceptred race ? 
Ah! what the form divine? 
What every virtue, every grace ? 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine.’ 
Or of Clementina, of whom he 
writes : 


‘1 now behold another scene, 
Where pleasure beams with heaven's 
own light ; 
More pure, more constant, more serene, 
And not less bright : 


Faith, on whose breast the Loves repose, 
Whose chain of flowers no force can 


sever, 
And Modesty, who, when she goes, 

Is gone for ever.’ 
Beautiful, is it not? Yet the pre- 
sent generation will not read Lan- 
dor, but runs after Tupper, and 
requires to be formally intro- 
duced to T. L. Peacock, who lays 
so sweetly-smelling a wreath upon 
the tomb of his old love Fanny. 

Shall we pause to name over 
again the fair women whom Tom 
Moore celebrates in such sugary 
verse? Shall we linger over the 
many loves of Byron? Let us 
take merely a specimen from each 
poet. Take Moore’s song: 

‘Why does azure deck the sky ? 

*Tis to be like thine eyes of blue ; 
Why is red the rose’s dye? 
Because it is thy blushes’ hue, 
All that’s fair, by Love's decree, 
Has been made resembling thee.’ 


Take Byron’s : 


‘ There be none of beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee; 
And like music on the waters! .' 
Is thy sweet voice to me.’ 
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How the old music still delights 
one! ‘Music,’ did I say? The 
latest critics declare that Byron 
had no ear for music. Well, well ; 
just listen to this : 
‘ She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 
And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes, 


Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which Heaven to gaudy day denies 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress 
Or softly lightens o’er her face, 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear, their dwelling- 
place,’ 


Not so bad, is it, for a man who 
had no ear for music? Both Mr. 
Arnold and Mr. Swinburne have 
complained of the neglect accorded 
to Byron by this generation. Yet 
people seem to read his poetry. 
Who does not remember Haidee, 
and Myrrha, and Medora, and 
Dudu, and Lady Adeline Amunde- 
ville, the Maid of Athens, Thyrza, 
Mary, Gulnare, Zuleika, and half 
a hundred others? The memory 
is crowded with them: all of them 
‘fair women.’ Byron, except in 
Mrs. Claremont and Donna Inez, 
scarcely drew a feminine portrait 
which had not a fair share of the 
feminine graces. 

Even the grave Wordsworth had 
his fair lady also, the lady (after- 
wards his wife) who inspired the 
delightful verses which begin, 


‘ She was a phantom of delight ; 
and whom he describes as 


‘ A lovely apparition sent 

To be a moment's ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 

Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; . .. 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay.’ 


Who, again, does not know and 

admire Hood’s ‘ Ruth,’ who ‘stood 
breast-high amid the corn’? 
‘On her cheek an autumn flush 
Deeply ripened ; such a blush 


In the midst of brown was born, 
Like red poppies grown in corn. 
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Round her eyes her tresses fell— 
Which were blackest none could tell ; 
But long lashes veiled a light 

That had else been all too bright.’ 
Talk about Byron being neglected ! 
Why, most people nowadays per- 
sist in regarding Hood as a comic 
poet and as nothing else, and for- 
get that the author of ‘ A Song of 
a Shirt’ was the writer of some of 
the most beautiful serious poetry 
of the present century. Some of 
his sonnets are delightful, and 
‘The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies’ is a charmingly fanciful 
creation. 

And Campbell, too. Why will 
the public believe that he has 
written nothing worthy of pre- 
servation but his war-songs and 
lyrics, ‘ Lochiel,’ and one or two 
others? Take his poem ‘To Caro- 
line,’ where, addressing the evening 
star, he asks it to 
‘Shine where my charmer's sweeter breath 

Embalms the soft exhaling dew, 

Where dying winds a sigh bequeath 
To kiss the cheek of rosy hue, 
Where, winnowed by the gentle air, 
Her silken tresses darkly flow, 

And fall upon her brow so fair, 

Like shadows on the mountain snow.’ 
That latter image is better, after 
all, than 
‘ Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day 


When the Lowlands shali meet thee in 
battle array.’ 


Campbell was something more 
than a mere rhetorician, though 
few persons think so. 

So, too, Coleridge was some- 
thing more than a mere metaphy- 


sician. He was quite a luscious 
love-poet, as many of his verses 
show. //:s lady-love was Sara, 
and of her he tells us of the recep- 
tion that she gave him when he 
asked for his first kiss : 


* Bashful, lo! she bends her head, 
And darts a blush of deeper red ! 
Too well those lovely lips disclose 
The triumphs of the opening rose ; 
Oh fair, oh graceful! bid them prove 
As passive to the breath of love. 
In tender accents, faint and low, 
Well pleased, I hear the whispered ‘‘ No!” 
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The whispered ‘‘ No!" —how little meant! 

Sweet falsehood that endears consent ! 

For on those lovely lips the while 

Dawns the soft relenting smile, 

And tempts with feigned dissuasion coy 

The gentle violence of joy.’ 
Of her, too, he tells how one day 
he placed young Cupid in her 
breast, and how, when the ‘sleep- 
ing Love’ woke up, 

‘ the soul-entrancing sight 

Subdued the impatient boy ! 

He gazed—he thrilled with deep delight, 

Then clapped his wings for joy. 

‘« And oh!” he cried, ‘‘ of magic kind 

What charms this throne endear ! 

Some other love let Venus find ; 
I'll fix my empire here.” ’ 
But Coleridge, alas! was not al- 
ways constant to Sara. He sings 
another time of his Genevieve, and 
says : 
‘ Maid of my love, sweet Genevieve ! 
In beauty's light you glide along : 
Your eye is like the star of eve, 

And sweet your voice as seraph’s song.’ 
He then goes on to praise her ex- 
ceeding capacity for pity. Sara 
and Genevieve—these are Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ fair women ;’ and they de- 
serve to rank with the most charm- 
ing creations of the poet’s mind. 

So much for the poets who are 
dead and gone. What shall we say 
of the poets who are living now, and 
who have drawn for us portraits of 
‘fair women’ not less fair and not 
less immortal than those to which 
we have referred ? There are those 
sensuous and sensual beauties of 
whom Swinburne sings— Queen 
Mary, Dolores, Faustine, e¢ id 
genus omne; splendid creatures, 
in whom the animal is more con- 
spicuous than the spiritual. I con- 
fess that personally I do not care 
for Mr. Swinburne’s women, and 
therefore shall pass them over in 
these pages. Much more attrac- 
tive, I think, are those that Mr. 
Morris draws in his famous Zarthly 
Paradise, though none of them 
linger very decidedly in the 
memory. One remembers better 
some of Mr. Rossetti’s heroines— 
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poor erring Jenny, for example ; 
or Mr. Arnold’s Marguerite, the 
heroine of his delightful poem, 
Switzerland, of whom he writes : 
‘ Paint that lilac kerchief, bound 

Her soft face, her hair around ; 

Tied under the archest chin 

Mockery ever ambushed in! 


Let the fluttering fringes streak 
All her pale, sweet-rounded cheek ! 


Paint those eyes, so blue, so kind, 
Eager tell-tales of her mind ! 

Paint, with their impetuous stress 

Of inquiring tenderness, 

Those frank eyes, where deep doth lie 
An angelic gravity !” 

But the poet, par excellence, of 
women is not Mr. Swinburne, or 
Mr. Morris, or Mr. Rossetti, or 
even Mr. Arnold. Itis Mr. Tenny- 
son, some of the finest of whose 
poetry has been devoted to the de- 
lineation of his charming heroines. 
Who does not recall the long and 
brilliant line of lovely damsels who 
flit so delightfully through the 
Tennysonian poems? More than 
any one since Shakespeare has the 
Laureate devoted himself to cele- 
brating the beauty and the virtues 
of the female sex. His very first 
poem is a tribute to the fine quali- 
ties of our gracious Queen, in 
whom 


‘A thousand claims to reverence close ;’ 


his second introduces us to the 
far-famed but somewhat shadowy 
Claribel ; his third to ‘airy, fairy 
Lilian, ‘so innocent-arch, so 
cunning- simple.” Then comes 
Isabel, ‘the queen of marriage, a 
most perfect wife ; followed by the 
unhappy Mariana, who in her 
moated grange bemoans the non- 
appearance of her unkind lover. 
Numerous as are these Tenny- 
sonian ladies, they are as distinct 
as possible from one another. 
There is the ‘ ever-varying’ Made- 
line, with 

‘ Frowns perfect-sweet along the brow, 

Light-glooming over eyes divine, 

Like little clouds sun-fringed.,’ 


There is that ‘mystery of mys- 
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teries,’ the ‘faintly-smiling’ Ade- 
line, with ‘softened, shadowed 
brow’ and ‘ dew-lit eyes.’ There 
is the Lady of Shalott, who 


‘ weaves by night and day 

A magic circle with colours gay.’ 
There is Eleanore, whose ‘swan- 
like stateliness’ and ‘ floating grace- 
fulness’ arouse the poet's passionate 
admiration. I need scarcely do 
more than mention the Miller's 
Daughter, Alice, whose praises are 
enshrined in the exquisite little 
song that we all of us know by 
heart; or CEnone, with her un- 
happy fate and pathetic callings 
upon her mother Ida. The patri- 
cian airs of Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere are happily contrasted with 
the rustic graces of the May Queen. 
‘Sweet, pale Margaret’ gives way 
to the Gardener's Daughter, with 
her ‘violet eyes’ and ‘all her 
Hebe-bloom ; and she in turn to 
Dora, who ‘bears allthings meekly,’ 
and her lover, William, preferring 
Mary to her, ‘ lives unmarried till 
her death.’ 

Norare these all. There is the 
Cousin Amy of Locksley Hall, Amy 
the ‘shallow-hearted,’ whom the 
hero of the poem rates with such 
terrible severity. There is Godiva, 
who rode naked through the town, 
‘clothed on with chastity.’ ‘There 
is Lady Flora—a fit pendant to 
the Lady Clara Vere de Vere—on 
whose 

‘double rose-bud droops 
The fulness of the pensive mind.’ 
There is Lady Clare, and St. Agnes, 
and the ‘village maiden,’ whom the 
noble ‘ ]andscape painter’ so shock- 
ingly deceives. ‘Sweet Emma 
Morland’ mingles in our memory 
with Ellen Adair; and the Beggar 
Maid, with her “dark hair and lone- 
some mien,’ successfully obtains 
the heart of King Cophetua. 

The Princess Ida, Lilia, Melissa, 
Psyche, Maud, Enid, Vivien, Elaine, 
and Guinevere ; Ettarre, Iseult— 
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all these are familiar to the well- 
informed reader of the present 
day. But Mr. Tennyson has other 
heroines of whom he has elected in 
his later editions to take less notice 
than I think they deserve. Among 
these is that Juliet of whom he says 
that 


‘ Love unreturned is like the fragrant flame 
Folding the slaughter of the sacrifice 
Offered to gods upon an altar throne ;’ 


adding : 
‘My heart is lighted at thine eyes, 
Changed into fire, and blown about with 
sighs.’ 
Then he makes Hero say to 
Leander : 


‘Oh, go not yet, my love, 
The night is dark and vast ; 
The white moon is hid in her heaven 
above, 
And the waves climb high and fast. 
Oh, kiss me, kiss me, once again, 
Lest thy kiss should be the last. 
Oh, kiss me ere we part ; 
Grow closer to my heart. 
My heart is warmer surely than the bosom 
of the main.’ 


He sings of Rosalind : 


‘ The quick lark’s closest carolled strains, 
The shadow rushing up the sea, 
The lightning flash atween the rains, 
The sunlight driving down the lea, 


The leaping stream, the very wind, 
That will not stay, upon his way, 
To stoop the cowslip to the plains, 
Is not so clear and bold and free 
As you, my falcon Rosalind. 
You care not for another's pains, 
Because you are the soul of joy, 
Bright metal all without alloy, 
Life shoots and glances through our 


veins, 
And flashes off a thousand ways, 
Through lips and eyes in subtle rays. 
Your hawk eyes are keen and bright, 
Keen with triumph, watching still 
To pierce me through with pointed light ; 
But oftentimes they flash and glitter 
Like sunshine on a dancing rill, 
And your words are seeming- bitter, 
Sharp and few, but seeming-bitter, 
From excess of sweet delight.’ 


Lastly, there is Kate, whom we are 
taught to know 
‘by her angry air, 
Her bright black eyes, her bright black 
hair, 
Her rapid laughter, wild and shrill 


As laughters of the woodpecker 
From the bosom of a hill.’ 


With her we may well close this 
brief but brilliant dream of a com- 
pany of fair women, of whom no 
literature but that of England can 
now boast, or is ever likely to boast 
hereafter. 

W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 








DID SHE LOVE HIM? 


By JAMES GRANT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROMANCE OF WAR,’ ‘UNDER THE RED DRAGON,’ ETC. 
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CHAPTER I. 
IN PARK LANE. 


‘SHE is the handsomest girl in the 
room!’ exclaimed Tom Seymour 
emphatically. 

‘Bar one,’ replied his friend, 
smiling. 

‘Bar none, Stanley. Mabel 
Brooke is the dearest girl in the 
room—if not in all London.’ 

‘ To you, of course; yet I agree 
with you that she is lovely,’ 

‘That fellow always wishes to 
monopolise too much of her time, 
though.’ 

‘He is only her cousin, Alf Fox- 
ley.’ 

‘A thorough fox in character,’ 
said Seymour, knitting his brows ; 
‘moreover, his position as cousin 
at times puts him a devilish deal 
too much in my way.’ 

It was at a crowded ball, one 
of the last of a gay London sea- 
son, and in one of those stately 
mansions about a musket-shot dis- 
tant from the Marble Arch, that 
these remarks were made; and the 
speakers were Tom Seymour and 
Rowland Stanley, a captain of the 
Line, who, in the recess of a win- 
dow, were glancing from time totime 
at their engagement-cards, watching 
the dancers, and confiding to each 
other their admiration of and their 
hopes concerning two of the fairest 
there ; for they were bosom friends, 
great chums, had been schoolfel- 
lows at Harrow in former times, 
and though the professional avo- 
cations of the soldier often sepa- 
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rated them, they always met again 
with emotions of strong regard for 
each other. 

Both were more than average 
good-looking young fellows, of a 
type that is thoroughly and pecu- 
larly English: Seymour was fair- 
complexioned and sanguine in 
temperament, with clear blue eyes; 
while Stanley was dark, his hand- 
some face, like his neck, well 
browned by a tropical sun, was 
closely shaven, all save a smart 
thick brown moustache, while his 
curly pate was closely shorn to the 
regimental pattern, and, though in 
accurate full-dress ‘ mufti,’ there 
was no mistaking him for anything 
else than what he was, an easy- 
going and light-hearted young Eng- 
lish officer. 

‘I see that your eyes follow Miss 
Allingham everywhere,’ said Sey- 
mour, laughing. 

‘Who is that fellow with whom 
she is dancing—I had almost said 
coquetting?’ asked Stanley. 

‘Val Reynolds, of the Guards, 
He had the handsomest drag in 
the Hyde Park procession of the 
Four-in-Hand Club at the end of 
May last.’ 

‘Probably his chief recommen- 
dation in this world.’ 

‘To West-end mammas, espe- 
cially,’ said Seymour, with the 
slightest bitterness of tone. 

‘He has all the self-assured look 
of a man about town.’ 

‘And on the occasion I refer 
to, his magnificent team of grays 
and his mode of handling the rib- 
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bons won him great applause. By 
the way, you rather affect the fair 
Allingham, I think.’ 

Stanley’s honest sunburnt face 
reddened slightly as he said : 

‘I have never made a secret of 
that to you, Tom.’ 

‘She is the greatest flirt in the 
room.’ 

‘Come, come, Tom, don’t say 
so,’ said Stanley, giving his mous- 
tache an angry twirl. 

‘Fact, my dear fellow ; I spent 
a month with her at Thaneshurst, 
Brooke’s place in Sussex, and know 
how she dotes on admiration.’ 

‘A month! and yet, with all 
the facilities of a country-house, 
you did not fall in love with her?’ 

‘You forget that Mabel Brooke 
was there,’ said Seymour, with 
something of sadness or irritation 
in his tone. 

‘Both girls are indeed beautiful,’ 
remarked Stanley; ‘(by the way, 
I have not yet seen her mamma 
to-night, the crowd is so great), 
and if they seem so. to all, what 
must they be to me, who have 
so lately been among the brown 
women—the sallow Eurasians and 
the bleached Europeans of Hin- 
dostan.’ 

And while the friends con- 
versed thus, the dancers were 
whirling in the waltz under a flood 
of light from the crystal chande- 
liers, and the music of the quadrille 
band seemed to fill the whole of 
the great house with melody. 

The object of Tom Seymour’s 
admiration was one whom sensa- 
tional novels would describe as a 
beautiful ‘being,’ yet she was a 
thoroughly practical little fairy, 
whose earthly name’ was Mabel 
Brooke, but the style of whose 
beauty it is difficult to describe. It 
was a sweet soft Saxon kind; the 
shape of her head, the grace of her 
neck and shoulders, the little tricks 
of manner with her ‘quick small 
hand’ were all perfect, while her 
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whole air was gentle, refined, and 
charming; but her wealth placed 
her upon a kind of throne or pe- 
destal far above Seymour: he could 
only worship at a distance. A clerk 
in the City, well born but poor, 
he felt tongue-tied and helpless, 
yet that month at Thaneshurst had 
changed the whole current of his 
existence. 

Her friend Milly Allingham was 
very different in bearing from Ma- 
bel. She was prouder in manner, 
more reserved at times, sometimes 
leaving gentlemen in doubt as to 
whether they had offended her. 
She was a dark-eyed beauty, with 
rich brown hair and features ap- 
proaching the aquiline. She was 
stately and queenlike, or swanlike, 
in every action; thus these, all 
unstudied as they were, became 
somehow statuesque ; yet her pride 
of bearing belied her, for she was 
not less childlike in grace or less 
warm-hearted and impulsive than 
her ‘gossip’ Mabel Brooke. 

They had an exceedingly school- 
girl plea for friendship andromantic 
affinity—the important facts of both 
being only daughters, and both 
having been born on the same day, 
though miles apart; for the hazel 
eyes of Milly first saw the light in 
her father’s house at Hyde-park 
Corner; and the violet-blue orbs 
of Mabel somewhere nearer the 
sound of Bow Bells than her mamma 
cared to remember, now that she 
was Mrs. John Brooke, of No. — 
Park Lane, and of Thaneshurst in 
Sussex. 

Both were girls of a highly- 
nervous temperament or sensitive 
nature; thus they were joyous, 
pilant, and kindly in heart; they 
could feel sorrow and joy more 
keenly than many that were around 
them. Both were rather emotional; 
tears would well in their eyes at 
the relation of any deed of bril- 
liant daring, any event of deep 
sorrow, a telling picture or a touch- 
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ing song. Such things as these 
sufficed to fill the hearts of both 
with soft sympathies and vague 
yearnings ; but as yet life was all 
sunshine and a butterfly existence, 
a shadowless career, to Milly Al- 
lingham and Mabel Brooke. 

On this night in particular the 
aspect of the stately house and all 
its surroundings chilled the ardour 
and unnerved the heart of Sey- 
mour ; its long corridors with ela- 
borate pilasters, coloured lamps, 
and encaustic tiles; the ceilings 
picked out in pink and gold ; 
the soft carpets, the white bear- 
skins, and tall Sévres jars or Ita- 
lian bronzes on marble pedes- 
tals; the crowded ballroom, with 
its West-end belles in all the 
glories of Swan and Edgar, and 
such suites of flashing jewels as 
Bond Street alone can produce; 
while from jardiniéres of ormolu, 
blue and gold, came the perfume 
of the hyacinth and rose, the vio- 
let and myosotis; and Tom sighed 
as he thought of his own abode in 
a shabby boarding-house in the 
vicinity of HarleyStreet ; nor could 
the warm and honest greeting of 
his host, who shook him heartily 
by the hand, reassure him, though 
his father had been Mr. Brooke's 
oldest and dearest friend. 

‘Seen Mrs. Brooke yet, Sey- 
mour?’ he asked. 

The latter faintly said ‘ No.’ 

‘This way—here she is.’ 

And though Seymour had spent, 
on his host’s invitation, some weeks 
at their place in the country, he 
approached Mrs. Brooke with ex- 
treme diffidence to-night. 

‘Martha dear, our friend Tom 
Seymour,’ said the old gentleman 
to his ample better half, who was 
seated amid a group of matrons 
and chaperones; but ‘Martha dear’ 
had resolved to seem only half- 
conscious of her young guest’s pre- 
sence or existence. She gave a 
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her head and a toss of her glitter- 
ing fan, as much as to say: 

‘There, that will do; now you 
may go and join the dancers if you 
can get a partner.’ 

Seymour felt that her greeting 
was only a kind of contemptuous 
snort, nothing more, and very dif- 
ferent from the brilliant ‘ company 
smile’ she accorded to Reynolds, 
the tall Guardsman, and others, even 
to his friend Stanley, who now pre- 
sented himself pro forma. Lofty, 
proud, fat, flat-footed, and naturally 
imperious, all diamonds and satin 
without, and empty vanity and ambi- 
tion within, how, thought Tom, 
had she ever such a daughter as 
Mabel? 

And ere long she saw him join 
her daughter, little wotting that on 
her card sundry places had been 
specially kept vacant for Azs name; 
yet, with all hercold pride ofmanner, 
Mrs. Brooke was a woman of good 
birth; the daughter of a very poor 
baronet, she had, as she thought, 
condescended in marrying John 
Brooke, the City man, to atone for 
which all her ideas and energies 
were concentrated on having a 
titled son-in-law; and how she suc- 
ceeded or failed we shall see. 

But though a City man in tone 
and temperament, her worthy 
spouse came of a good old English 
family, though he recked little of 
that; thus it was no ostentation to 
see their crest, a demi-seahorse, 
on everything, from the silver forks 
to the buttons of the well-matched 
footmen, when one could read 
that his ancestors had borne it on 
their helmets in many a French 
and Scottish war. 

He had married later in life than 
most men usually do; he was very 
stout, with a bald head that shone 
like a billiard ball, fringed by a 
circle of silver hair; he had a 
bright, benevolent, cheery face, 
with several chins falling over his 
white necktie; and indeed, with 
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his amplitude of paunch, over 
which a vest was curving, he might 
have passed for the twin-brother of 
Mr. Mulberry, his own butler. 


CHAPTER II. 
WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 


AxnouT the same time that Row- 
land Stanley claimed Miss Alling- 
ham, Seymour’s heart had quickened 
when, in reply to his half-audible— 
‘Our dance, I think, Miss Brooke?’ 
Mabel put her arm through his, and 
gave him one of her pretty caress- 
ing smiles, which he felt very be- 
wildering ; and she smoothed her 
gloves on the prettiest of hands— 
a pair of the most delicate kids, a 
beautiful box of which she had 
thoughtlessly won from poor Sey- 
mour at the last University boat- 
race, when dark-blue and light-blue 
were all the rage, and balconies at 
Chiswick were at a premium, and 
Hammersmith Bridge rocked peril- 
ously beneath its living freight. 

She seemed so happy and so 
bright as she leaned on the arm of 
her unacknowledged, or rather un- 
avowed, lover—clinging to him, as 
it were, at times breathless, flushed, 
and fanning herself after their 
waltz—that who could ever ima- 
gine her future should be a dark 
one and full of tears ! 

‘You will leave town soon now, 
I presume?’ said he. 

‘In a week, I believe; but you 
will come again to Thaneshurst, of 
course, Mr. Seymour; but I fear 
you find our circle a dull one down 
in Sussex. Papa, though we live in 
a hunting county, cares nothing 
for horses ; but studies the money- 
article in the Zzmes, and talks only 
about ’Change and Mincing Lane, 
as if he still went to that odious 
office in the City, which, thank 
Heaven, I only know by name.’ 

And thus she chattered on, amid 
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the splendour and wealth that 
‘odious’ office had won her. 

‘The next waltz is ours,’ said a 
voice suddenly in her ear ; and be- 
side them stood her cousin, Alfred 
Foxley, who barely accorded the 
tips of his fingers to Seymour. 
Though gentlemanly in bearing, 
and rather good-looking, he had a 
repulsive kind of twinkle in his 
gray-green eyes, and a cruel form 
of lip and jaw, which his sandy- 
coloured moustache and closely- 
clipped beard concealed. Mabel 
glanced at the embossed card which 
dangled at her fan, and said, with 
the slightest perceptible shade of 
annoyance : 

‘Excuse me, cousin Alf; my en- 
gagements with you are all over— 
my card is full.’ 

* Already ! 

“Of course; but there is little 
Fanny Conyers, and there are ever 
sO many more.’ 

‘Bah! the Conyers girl always 
dances as if she had a stone in her 
hoof.’ 

‘Now, Alf, don’t be horsey and 
cross too,’ said she, tapping him 
playfully with her fan ; while Sey- 
mour’s arm went round her waist, 
and they whirled away from her 
cousin’s side, gliding out and in 
amid the maze to Strauss’s noblest 
alr. 

With the keen eyes of that jea- 
lousy ‘which makes the food it 
feeds on,’ Alfred Foxley watched 
them ; he saw the secret interest in 
his cousin’s heart for Seymour, or 
rather the preference she gave him. 
In a word, he did not love his 
cousin with all her beauty, but he 
loved her wealth, or the wealth 
which he knew must be hers in 
time to come. Aware how limited 
were the means of Tom Seymour, 
he did not fear, though he hated, 
him as a rival, and had but one 
idea—to ruin him in her estimation 
and that of every one else. He 
had long thought deeply over this, 
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and he could see no possible plan 
to achieve his wicked end; but 
there came a fatal season when to 
jealousy were added promptings of 
revenge to be gratified. 

The rooms were becoming more 
full than ever. About midnight 
languid young swells from the Opera 
or their clubs came dropping in, 
with an air as if they were about to 
drop to pieces—with parted hair, 
faultless gloves, studs, and neckties 
—eyeing even the handsomest girls 
superciliously, or with a pretended 
patronising air of connoisseurship. 
So others now claimed the hand of 
Miss Brooke, and Seymour went in 
search of his chum Rowland Stan- 
ley, who had unwillingly relin- 
quished Ais partner to the tall 
Guardsman, who had monopolised 
the proud beauty for more of the 
night than our Linesman quite 
relished. 

He saw the long-legged hero 
with the parted hair bending over 
her in the pauses of the dance, and 
apparently talking to her with an 
empressement that inspired him with 
emotions the reverse of amiable, 
but which would have been soothed 
had he overheard that Reynolds 
was only boasting that he ‘belonged 
to the o/d, not the new Four-in- 
Hand Club, though they drove their 
teams together in unity on certain 
days.’ 

Then, when Milly’s face became 
brightly animated, and she seemed 
quite oblivious of his presence 
while listening to Reynolds, the 
latter was wot pouring idle compli- 
ments or soft flatteries into her 
ear; but, as there had been a 
splendid /evée that afternoon at St. 
James’s—a collar-day, when the 
wearers of all orders were fully 
decorated—he was only detailing 
the appearance of some of the 
grandees he had seen while on 
duty with his troop; and Milly 
Allingham, who was proud and am- 
bitious by nature, and who dearly 
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loved all connected with ‘ Lords 
and ladies and Knights of the Gar- 
ter,’ listened with ber eyes beaming 
brightly ; and then Stanley could 
only remember with anger that 
Reynolds was heir to a peerage, 
that he was a man of wealth, un- 
doubtedly an eligible jarti, and 
sufficiently good-looking to be a 
dangerous rival ; moreover, that he 
had many facilities for meeting 
Milly Allingham, as she was always 
with Mabel; and Mrs. Brooke— 
having secret views of her own— 
fearless of exciting comment, gave 
him a seat in her carriage to every 
race, and a perpetual ticket to her 
box at the Opera. 

So there were several wheels re- 
volving within each other amid the 
well-bred hum of these drawing- 
rooms in Park Lane. 

Rowland Stanley had no lack 
of partners, for a handsome and 
well-bred mi/itaire is generally the 
best style of man in a young girl’s 
eye ; but when he failed to obtain 
Milly’s hand, he seemed to care 
little for dancing at all. She liked 
his attentions, and she knew right 
well that he admired and probably 
loved her, for he had hovere:! 
about her during the whole season ; 
but if he loved her, he never sai 
so, even with his eyes. A hundred 
times had a tender avowal tremble: 
on the lip of Stanley, who did not 
want for a certain amount of ‘ mo- 
dest assurance ;’ but there was al- 
ways an undefinable something, of 
hauteur, of coldness and sudden 
reserve in her manner—a haughty 
carriage of her handsome head 
when she seemed, as it were, to 
crest up—that repelled him or 
checked him, even when his heart 
was full of adoration; for pride 
was the powerful and predominat- 
ing trait in the character of the girl, 
whose secret heart—however serene 
and calm her exterior—was natur- 
ally true and warm, even to pas- 
sionateness. Moreover, unlike his 
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friend Seymour, Stanley was a man 
of means, and independent of his 
commission, but both men were as 
yet silent and unavowed lovers. 

Though no expression of regard 
had fallen from Seymour—who had 
a nervous fear that to do so would 
end all between them—Mabel felt 
and knewinstinctively that heloved 
her, and had a pleased conscious- 
ness that his eyes were admiringly 
bent upon her, watching her every 
movement. So even now, when 
she seemed to be floating in the 
waltz or galop with others, or thread- 
ing her way with swanlike grace 
through double sets of the Lancers, 
his memory was wandering away 
to the pleasant past time in Sussex 
—that brief country visit which was 
a kind of oasis in his arid City 
work-a-day life ; and what a crowd- 
ing it was of remembered days and 
hours, and sentences half-uttered 
and tender words arrested, in that 
brief space ; what memories of rides 
and rambles with her over the green 
breezy downs, where the brown 
rabbits peeped up from their holes ; 
by the ivied ruins of the old castle 
of Lewes, repeopling it anew with 
knights and dames ; orsketching it 
from the Battle Hill, where Henry 
III. was defeated by his barons ; 
of rowing on the Ouse, of picnics 
in the woods, and drives in the 
open carriage as far as Brighton, to 
watch the great billows come thun- 
dering against the walls of the 
Marine Parade, and to laugh at 
the bathers clinging to their safety- 
ropes as they bobbed in the white 
surf like fishermen’s floats ; and to- 
gether how they had strolled amid 
the wonders of the Aquarium, or sat 
side by side at the brilliant con- 
certs in its crowded hall, listening 
to pretty Patti, or Titiens Queen 
of Song. 

Then there were the promenades 
with the Cavalry-band; and he 
pondered over the many oppor- 
tunities he had for saying that 
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which, too probably, he should 
never dare to say—that she was all 
the world to him, and dearer than 
the breath of his nostrils ; and how 
hard to think that a day might 
come when he would have to con- 
gratulate her as the wife of another! 

And he recalled their days of 
rink-skating at Ryde and Brighton, 
and the secret delight of guiding 
her hand-in-hand and supporting— 
yea, clasping—her, when she tot- 
tered or stumbled on her four- 
wheeled wooden skates; and she 
did stumble so often when Ae was 
near—at least so he flattered him- 
self. And among other memories 
came back an occasion when, out 
with the Brighton Harriers, he 
clumsily got among them, and 
trampled ever so many to death 
at Pyecombe; and on another, 
brought down a favourite nag of 
Mr. Brooke’s, destroying two hun- 
dred guineas’ worth of good horse- 
flesh—on both events being stig- 
matised as ‘a duffing City clerk ;’ 
and none sympathised with him, he 
knew, but gentle Mabel, who was 
aware that in both instances he 
had only been trying to keep near 
her and to take the flying-leaps at 
the same time; but these were 
offences such as sporting-men can 
never forgive or tolerate. 

Would all this pleasant inter- 
course ever come to pass again? 

On the occasion of his dancing 
with her for the last time that night, 
Mabel had seen her cousin Alfred 
bending over her mamma and whis- 
pering in her ear, while his eyes 
were bentupon herself; and itseem- 
ed to her—though it might be 
fancy—that the unpleasant phrase 
‘Cad’ reached her. 

Now the result of this whisper 
ing soon took tangible form. Mrs. 
Brooke beckoned her daughter 
to the door of the conservatory, 
and said in frigid manner : 

‘Pardon me detaining you for 
one moment, child,’ 
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‘Yes, mamma.’ 

‘Show me your engagement- 
card. Here is that Mr. Seymour's 
name down for five dances out of 
twenty-one, and three of these are 
waltzes. You dance with him too 
eften, Mabel.’ 

‘Mamma!’ 

‘I will talk more to you of this 
matter to-morrow.’ 

‘What have I done that is 
wrong ?’ urged the girl. 

‘He is an ineligible fart ; and 
when I was young, I neither wasted 
my time or my gloves by dancing 
with such. Your papa is stupid to 
bring such people about the house!’ 

Mabel only sighed to think that 
poor Tom Seymour was so nice and 
her mamma so openly sordid. 

‘These five dances,’ she con- 
tinued, again examining the card, 
‘you might have given to Captain 
Reynolds.’ 

‘But he only asked me for one, 
mamma ; and why to him in par- 
ticular?’ said Mabel gently. 

‘My dear child, only think of 
his expectations ; and even now he 
has a place in the country worth 
ten thousand a year, a hunting-box 
in Leicestershire, a moor in the 
Highlands, a yacht at Ryde, a fiord 
in Norway ; and some say he will 
have a prairie soon, whereon you 
may shoot buffaloes !’ 

So Mabel thought, as she went 
back to her seat on her mamma’s 
arm, that there was little doubt 
about it—her envious cousin ad 
been taking an interest in her 
movements, and it was to Seymour 
the unpleasant epithet had been 
applied. So Mabel took refuge in 
a headache, and danced no more 
for the remainder of that night, or 
rather morning. Seymour hovered 
by her side; but she almost feared 
to reply to his most commonplace 
remark, for she felt that the eye of 
her mother was upon her. She 
looked nervously down, and toyed 
with the camellias of a beautiful 
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bouquet which had been sent to 
her that afternoon, she knew very 
well by whom. 

At last the thinning of the crowd 
in the rooms, and the incessant roll 
of carriages, announced that the 
time had come to go; and Stanley 
and Seymour paid their adieux 
together. 

‘ To-morrow you will be in the 
Row, as usual, I suppose, Miss 
Brooke ?’ said the latter, almost in 
a whisper. 

‘Yes, as usual, but for the last 
time—at noon,’ she replied in the 
same sotto voce, while she coloured 
slightly. 

* How sadly the /as¢ time always 
sounds.’ 

‘ Pupkins takes our horses down 
by train the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘I shall take a canter in the 
Row, and—and perhaps may have 
the pleasure of seeing you. Good 
night.’ 

‘Or morning, rather,’ said Mabel, 
smiling. ‘I can hear the birds 
singing in the Park. And you have 
enjoyed yourself ?” 

‘More than language can ex- 
press |’ replied Seymour fervently, 
as he bowed himself out. 

They separated ; and though they 
seemed merely to shake hands as 
usual, Tom’s heart was brimming 
with joy, so that he failed to detect 
the malevolence in the smile of 
Foxley, as he bade him farewell. 
He Aad overheard ? 

To meet to-morrow in the Row 
seemed, somehow, an appoint- 
ment; but, to use his own phrase, 
matters were ‘ less rosy’ with Row- 
land Stanley. He had shawled 
and escorted to the carriage Miss 
Allingham, while Seymour looked 
after the chaperone, amid the hub- 
bub of obstinate and imperious 
coachmen, cutting in and cutting 
out, thus causing much confusion, 
and occasionally some lively vitu- 
peration, with carriages interlock- 
ed and horses rearing. 
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‘ Whose beauty struck you most 
to-night, Captain Stanley?’ asked 
Milly, with the most perfect un- 
consciousness. 

‘I dare not tell you,’ he replied 
in an agitated tone; and added 
hurriedly, ‘Will you give me the 
rosebud you wear in your breast ?” 

‘Why?’ she asked, smiling. 

‘That I may keep it for ever, in 
memory—of to-night! he replied 
with genuine fervour. 

‘Oh, yes, if it will gratify you,’ 
said she, disengaging it from the 
corsage of her dress. She was in 
the act of presenting the trifle to 
her admirer, when, suddenly, she 
added, ‘I don’t like these little 
bits of melodrama. Thanks, and 
good night, Captain Stanley? 

And as the footman drew up the 
window, he saw that she had tossed 
the much-coveted flower, with a 
proud and petulant air, to the bot- 
tom of the carriage. 

Stanley turned, and saw the tall 
Guardsman, Val Reynolds, in the 
act of lifting his hat to her, as, with 
a loose overcoat on, and an unlit 
cigar between his teeth, he came 
leisurely down the doorsteps. 

‘ And because Azs eyes were upon 
us she cancelled her trifling fa- 
vour!’ thought Stanley, with a gush 
of jealous bitterness; ‘I am the 
greatest muff in the world to think 
of one so proud and volatile.’ 

He stood still a moment, look- 
ing, nevertheless, after her carriage, 
as, with many others, it rolled away 
towards the Marble Arch; and 
when Seymour joined him they lit 
their cigars, and walked leisurely 
away, comparing their notes as they 
walked by Stanhope Gate, and left 
behind them the noble Park, where 
the birds were carolling loudly, and 
where the soft air of the summer 
night was giving place to the chiller 
breath of early morning. Stanley's 
quarters were, for the time, at 
his club; so he walked slowly 
homeward, thinking, with Sir Toby 


Belch, that ‘not to be abed after 
midnight is to be up betimes.’ 

On the other hand, Seymour 
little knew that long after he had 
gone to dream, as he hoped, of 
Mabel, in his attic bedroom, and 
long after the windows of Park 
Lane and the waters of the Serpen- 
tine were shining in rosy light, that, 
oblivious of sleep, she had sat in 
her dressing-robe, after her sleepy 
maid had ‘done’ her magnificent 
bright-coloured hair, before her 
toilet-table, oblivious too of its 
many rare treasures of jewelry, 
crystal bottles, and Sévres china 
dishes, thinking of him, and of him 
only! 


CHAPTER III. 
IN THE ROW. 


Ir was about six o'clock on a 
July evening when the two friends 
turned their horses round the 
Marble Arch, and rode through 
Hyde Park. Stanley had, ofcourse, 
his own horse—a_ thorough-going 
bay roadster, high in the forehead, 
round in the barrel, and deep in 
the chest; a kind of animal more 
difficult to find in perfection than 
even the hunter or racer ; but Sey- 
mour had jobbed a hack from one 
of the many stables in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the abode wherein 
his limited salary compelled him 
to vegetate—a dull boarding-house, 
near Harley Street, inhabited usu- 
ally by officers on leave, small an- 
nuitants, cranky old maids, or 
dubious widows, who, however, 
were most particular in displaying 
their marriage-rings. 

As this is the usual time for ‘the 
Lady’s Mile,’ the noble drive 
under the elms and lindens—all 
powdered with summer dust from 
Kensington Gore and Knights- 
bridge—was crowded with equi- 
pages ; ranks of magnificent car- 
riages were whirling past in lines— 
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in many of them the loveliest 
women in the world, attired in cos- 
tumes that London alone can 
produce. Some, however, were 
mounted (though the time was 
evening), and, attended by grooms 
or cavaliers, all on the most satin- 
skinned and irreproachable cattle, 
were careering along the soft and 
carefully made-up pathway of the 
Row. And all this was passing 
under a blaze of glorious sunshine, 
with a pleasant breeze rustling the 
foliage of the trees. 

Though only half the extent of 
what it was in the days of Crom- 
well, or when old Evelyn saw the 
quartered bodies of the regicides 
borne, ‘cut, mangled, and reeking 
in baskets,’ from the place which is 
now Tyburnia, Hyde Park is still 
what Lord Chatham so happily cha- 
racterised it as one of the greatest 
‘lungs of the metropolis ;’ and it is 
strange, as Dr. Waagen says truly, 
‘to fancy, in the midst of the vast 
town, the most verdant lawns, of 
very great extent, here and there 
adorned with picturesque groups of 
trees, broken by large pieces of 
water, and to complete the rural 
appearance, numbers of sheep and 
cows feeding on them ; then fancy 
the striking effect of the great 
masses of architecture, such as 
Westminster Abbey, rising in the 
distance above this verdant world.’ 
And here and there are dotted, 
over all these London parks, giant 
stems, gnarled and hollow, yet 
sprouting still, the ruins of old 
trees, that were old when a leper 
hospital occupied the site of St. 
James’s Palace, and Whitehall had 
not been dreamed of. 

Intent upon those of whom they 
were in search, the two friends 
rode somewhat silently and at an 
easy pace, amid the brilliant throng 
that whirled in circles past them. 

It was in the hope that Miss 
Allingham might accompany Miss 
Brooke, that Stanley had come 
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with Seymour to the Park on this 
afternoon, though half despising 
himself for doing so, after her 
brusque action last night, prompt- 
ed, as he believed it to be, by the 
presence of Valentine Reynolds. 
But a genuine love fit cures one of 
all pride in such cases. Stanley 
knew well that these fair friends 
were always coupled; that they 
rodeand lunched, walked, shopped, 
and sung together, and together he 
hoped they would be on this occa- 
sion in the Row. 

An occasional dropper-in on her 
mamma’s reception days, _five- 
o'clock teas, &c., how often had he 
idled, cane and hat in hand, talk- 
ing the veriest commonplaces to 
her, with his heart on his lips, and 
gone forth to count the days till 
he might, without exciting remark, 
venture to call again ! 

‘ You know, Tom,’ said he, ‘she 
reads every book I recommend, 
admires every passage I suggest 
to her criticism, sings every song I 
prefer, takes all the music and 
flowers I may offer; makes bets, 
and wins ever-so-many dozens of 
gloves; keeps places for me on 
her engagement-cards ; even makes 
me au fait of the houses where she 
is sure to be; but somehow I 
make no further progress ; there is 
at times something so deuced 
proud and stand-off about her. 
I love her very dearly, yet our in- 
tercourse has only the appearance 
of a dangler’s friendship—a mere 
flirtation.’ 

‘I would that I were on a foot- 
ing so free and easy with Mabel 
Brooke,’ replied Seymour ; ‘ but 
flirtation often leads to something 
better, dearer, fonder, more lasting ; 
and with such a girl as Milly Al- 
lingham, it is perilous work, Stan- 
ley—playing with edged tools, in 
fact.’ 


The captain felt the truth of this, 
and rode on for a time in silence. 
‘To what a pitch—or low peg, 
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rather—of folly and slavery does 
this girl’s beauty reduce me!’ 
thought he; ‘after all I have seen 
of the world, at home and abroad ; 
all the women I have known, and 
all the risks and hardships I have 
undergone on service in India! 
Her loveliness allures, her pride 
piques, her coquetry maddens me, 
causing me almost at times to hate 
the chain that binds me. What 
strange idiosyncrasy of the human 
mind is this? There is a clever 
writer who affirms that “ it is quite 
possible to love and hate the same 
person, at the same moment ;” that 
is, I suppose, to love, and writhe 
under—perhaps disdain oneself 
for—the bondage of the heart in 
which one is kept.’ 

Amid his unuttered soliloquy, 
and just as he was resolving to 
steel himself against her — poor 
moth !—the pulses of his heart 
quickened painfully, yet joyfully, 
when Seymour exclaimed, ‘ By 
Jove, here comes the Brookes’ 
carriage, and open too! Thank 
Heaven, the girls are alone, and the 
mater is not there.’ 

And in a few seconds each had 
lifted his hat to his divinity, ‘the 
goddess of his idolatry,’ as they re- 
clined back in the softly-cushioned 
carriage, in the prettiest of bonnets, 
and both smiling brightly under 
the fringe of her tiny parasol, and 
both looking as bright as the sun- 
shine, though they had been— 
save in Mabel’s instance—in every 
dance overnight ; but, to be sure, 
their day had not begun till about 
one P.M. On her knee Milly Al- 
lingham had a flossy Maltese ter- 
rier, to Stanley’s mind the most 
envied cur in London. As it was 
impossible for the carriage to stop 
just then, each wheeled his horse 
alongside of her he wished to ad- 
dress ; and that Milly changed co- 
lour was very evident, when she 
saw Stanley; for undoubtedly he 
had become to her more than any 
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one of those men whom, in the 
whirl of London society during 
the season, she was always meet- 
ing at one house or another, being 
in the ‘same set;’ for Stanley, now 
on leave from his regiment, was in 
great request for everything, being 
as popular with the matrons of the 
land as with many of their marriage- 
able daughters. 

The ball of last night; the hopes 
that the ladies were not weary ; the 
wind, the weather, and the chances 
of rain—all safe topics—were duly 
discussed with the earnestness usu- 
ally devoted to them ; and then it 
appeared as if the conversation 
was about to flag, till Mabel Brooke 
said : 

‘I am so glad, Mr. Seymour, that 
the season is over.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘I have grown weary of gaiety— 
sick of what the world calls “so- 
ciety,” and long now for the seclu- 
sion—if it can be called so in a 
house full of people—at Thanes- 
hurst. You remember,’ she added, 
while her eyelids drooped, ‘how 
delightful it was there last au- 
tumn ?” 

‘Could I ever forget? 

And as their eyes met, a glance 
was exchanged which conveyed a 
volume—ay, three volumes—and 
made poor Tom’s heart leap with- 
in him. 

‘Oh, yes,’ added the girl sweetly, 
‘I do love dear Thaneshurst. You 
must come and see us there, Cap- 
tain Stanley.’ (She spoke to the 
captain, but her eyes wandered to 
Seymour.) ‘You are quite a pet 
of mamma’s. She “ dotes on the 
military.” Don’t you see what a 
fuss she makes with Captain Rey- 
nolds? We have always a pleasant 
houseful at Thaneshurst. In the 
old mail-coach or pre-railway 
times, when people dwelt con- 
tented in their own petty village 
centres or circles, people could 
care for few—’ 
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‘And love, no doubt, but one 
and one only,’ interrupted Milly 
Allingham. 

‘And now we can know, care 
for, and even love ever so many. 
We live in pleasanter times than 
those of our jog-trot ancestors.’ 

Tom Seymour smiled at the 
girl’s vivacity ; but thought, with 
a sigh, that, in the frugal days re- 
ferred to, wealth perhaps might 
not have throned his divinity so 
far beyond his reach. Perhaps 
some such ideas were floating in 
the mind of Mabel; she feared to 
extend to him the half-invitation 
so glibly given to his friend ; and 
as this was, too probably, the last 
day on which she should see him, 
she could not help looking at him 
with something of sadness and 
interest. 

There is no doubt that Sey- 
mour was as handsome a young 
fellow as one may see anywhere. 
His fair brown hair started in 
spouts from his fine and thought- 
ful forehead like the locks of the 
Phidian Jove ; he had kind, gentle, 
and loving eyes—especially when 
they met Hers; a pleasing smile 
and good-humoured mouth, yet he 
was generally, perforce of circum- 
stances, grave; and he had a rich 
baritone voice that every one ad- 
mired, save Mrs. Brooke, whose 
patience could not stand his con- 
certed duets and pieces with her 
daughter Mabel. 

The eyes of these two conveyed 
much to each other, though their 
lips uttered little. 

Meanwhile another ‘little game’ 
was being acted on Stanley's side 
of the carriage, when Miss Alling- 
ham, with a half-blush in her usually 
pale cheeks, said suddenly : 

‘I was pettish to you last night— 
even rude I fear; so now forgive 
me by accepting this little flower 
from my bouquet to-day.’ 

It was a rosebud with some 
sprigs of forget-me-not. 
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Stanley murmured his earnest 
thanks as he placed it in his 
button-hole, and thought, perhaps 
a little bitterly, ‘She gives me this 
small trifle because Ae is not here!’ 
But this emotion was only mo- 
mentary. ‘The trivial episode, the 
little gift so prettily given, the tone 
of voice, the half-timid expression 
in the usually proud face and clear 
well-opened eyes, all lifted Stanley’s 
heart to the seventh heaven; and 
long after in fancy he conned and 
dreamed and acted it all over 
again, and remembered that when 
he had said, ‘ Thank you—thanks, 
a thousand times,’ and gently 
touched her gloved hand, it was 
not—as it had been on two pre- 
vious occasions — hastily with- 
drawn, for he was somewhat of 
a Grandison in his love-making. 
But now the throng was so great 
that they could no longer accom- 
pany the carriage, which bowled 
on its way, without the horsemen ; 
but, as the latter lifted their hats 
and drew their reins, Seymour 
saw—or fancied that he saw—an 
expression in the farewell smile of 
Matel that he never forgot. 

They had scarcely separated 
when Alfred Foxley, mounted on a 
fine gray horse, rode slowly past 
in close attendance on the tiniest 
of broughams, wherein sat a fair 
one with golden locks, whom no- 
body seemed to know, yet all, or 
most, knew her perfectly well as 
Miss Aimée de Bohun, the hand- 
somest ballet-girl in town, as her 
carte de visite was scattered broad- 
cast over all London to such an 
extent that one might think her 
whole time was passed in sitting 
to photographers. 

She had a handsome salary, yet 
the initiated knew that the sealskin 
jackets in which she came to re- 
hearsal, the diamonds that sparkled 
on her fingers, the rare bouquets 
of Ninfa Egeria camellias white as 
snow that awaited her at the stage- 
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door, like the cases of cliquot that 
were sent her, and the dinners she 
gave at the Trafalgar or Star and 
Garter to her theatrical friends, to 
Val Reynolds and certain other 
languid and magnificent beings of 
the male sex, were not the produce 
of her fascinating fandangos and 
pas seuls. 

Perhaps it was some knowledge 
of this that made Foxley colour 
with vexation when he passed 
Stanley, but more especially his 
rival Seymour, as he had given 
Mabel to understand over night 
that he was going to see the 
Blues and Hussars play at polo at 
Lillie Bridge in the evening. 

They exchanged a meaning smile 
as they left the Park by the Albert- 
gate, very well satisfied with their 
interview— Seymour more espe- 
cially. It had been somethirg so 


like a rendezvous; and if Mabel 
had seen her cousin, as he did not 
doubt she must, the escort duty on 


which he was employed would not 
raise Aim much in her estimation. 

‘Stanley,’ he suddenly exclaim- 
ed, ‘I would give all I have in the 
world—’ 

‘ All you owe would, perhaps, be 
better still.’ 

* Perhaps so.’ 

‘But for what, my boy ?” 

‘One kiss of that girl’s hand ere 
she leaves London !’ 

‘She goes by the first down train 
at noon to-morrow,’ was the cap- 
tain’s matter-of-fact reply to his 
friend’s outburst. 

Tom might never have the little 
privilege so coveted, yet he had a 
kind of assurance in his heart that, 
but for her parents’ pride, and more 
especially her mother’s ambition, 
the wealthiest bachelor of the sea- 
son had not such a chance of suc- 
cess with Aer as he had; and he 
thought that, with Mabel for a 
helpmate, what a long and deli- 
cious idyl life would be! 

Stanley too had his own happy 
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thoughts born of Milly’s gift; the 
gift and the act were but a trifle, 
yet ‘trifles make the sum of human 
things.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FATEFUL HOUR. 


In three days after this the well- 
known mansion in Park Lane was 
silent, shut up, and empty of all 
inmates, save the respectable old 
female who was left as custodian 
thereof. Brown holland covered 
everything ; even the chandeliers 
were wreathed in bags, and statues 
looked spectral in their unwonted 
shrouds. The blinds were all 
down; the shrubs and flowers, 
with their huge majolica vases, re- 
moved from the balconies to the 
conservatory. 

Ichabod ! the glory had departed 
from Park Lane; yet Tom Seymour 
could not but come now and then 
to survey the place which had once 
been as an enchanted palace to 
him, and where he knew the very 
windows of the room that was 
Mabel’s bed-chamber. 

As he was not on Mrs. Alling- 
ham’s visiting list, he could only 
hear of the Brookes at secondhand 
through his friend Stanley—and 
more especially of Mabel, who 
was the constant correspondent of 
Milly; so to Tom Seymour the 
days— more especially those of 
office drudgery — stole monoton- 
ously, wearily, and anxiously on, 
and lover-like—circumstanced as 
he was—he tormented himself by 
fears and fancies that were not 
illumined by hope. 

Who might be resident with her 
at Thaneshurst now, ingratiating 
himself with her, and supplanting 
him in her heart with all the op- 
portunities afforded by propinquity 
and residence in a country-house ; 
backed perhaps by wealth and 
‘ expectations,’ and abetted, as he 
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would then doubtless be, by her 
parents’ influence and authority? 
Would the memory of the delicious 
past time, in the same place, act as a 
charm to protect his love and keep 
his image in her mind? He could 
but hope so; yet this rival whom 
his imagination conjured up was a 
perpetual source of torment to poor 
Tom, more especially in the lonely 
evenings he spent in his dull rooms 
at the corner of Harley Street, more 
than half the houses of which were 
closed for the season ; fate and for- 
tune were, he felt, against a lover 
whose pockets were so thinly lined 
as his; and in the present in- 
stance he had not ‘that limitless 
reversion in the future’ which is 
worth the mines of Golconda to 
the young and ardent. 

Of Alfred Foxley, the cousin, who 
had also gone down to Thanes- 
hurst, he had no fear whatever. 
He envied the apparently free-and- 
easy position in which his friend 
Stanley stood with Miss Allingham ; 
but marvelled that, with the many 
recommendations possessed by the 
latter—monetary ones especially— 
he seemed to make so little pro- 
gress in his love affair with her; 
but then, somewhat of a coquette 
as she was, Milly was in no haste 
to choose, or strike her colours to 
the gallant officer in question. 

From Reynolds the Guardsman, 
Stanley one day heard incidentally 
that the Allinghams were on the 
eve of leaving town. He thought 
it strange that Milly should give 
this information to that tall per- 
sonage with the tawny fly-away 
whiskers, and yet say nothing on 
the subject to himself; however, 
he made up his mind to call at 
once. 

The commissionaire on perma- 
nent duty at the club hailed apass- 
ing hansom, and Stanley was soon 
bowled up St. James’s Street, along 
Piccadilly and Park Lane, andin due 
time found himself at Connaught 


lo! 


Terrace. A resplendent footman, 
with a head like a cauliflower, was 
benignantly contemplating man- 
kind at the portico of Mrs. Al- 
lingham’s house, and from this 
official Stanley learned that the 
mamma was ‘hout’ and that Milly 
was at ‘’ome.’ 

‘There is one fateful hour in 
every man’s existence,’ says a 
novelist ; and while his heart be- 
gan to beat quicker with anticipa- 
tion, Rowland Stanley began to 
hope or to flatter himself that his 
hour had come zow. He had not 
often such an opportunity as this. 

‘Is Miss Allingham alone?’ he 
asked. 

‘Quite alone, sir,’ responded 
‘Jeames,’ preceding him; and 
now there flashed upon his mind 
the memory of another occasion, 
when he was on the point of de- 
claring himself, and putting his 
fate to the issue at once. It was 
ata whitebait dinner at Greenwich, 
when together they were on a bal- 
cony of the hotel, with none near, 
watching the passing ships and 
steamers gliding amid the strange 
combination of lurid light, gray 
mist, and purple shadow that mark 
a London twilight evening by the 
tiver, and he was on the point of 
telling her how dear she was to 
him—nay, had taken possession of 
her gloved hand; but after per- 
mitting it to linger for a little mo- 
ment in his, she withdrew it, 
gathered her shawl about her, and 
stepped laughingly back into the 
drawing-room, so the golden chance 
was past and gone! 

But an opportunity had come 
again, and even as he ascended the 
stately staircase, with all that ra- 
pidity of thought which enables usto 
form a fancied future, he cast up the 
general amount of his income, the 
statement he might have to give to 
‘mamma, hisultimate expectations, 
his scheme for selling out, of quit- 
ting his beloved regiment, of taking 
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a leaf out of Ad/ for Love, or the 
World well Lost, settling down with 
Milly Allingham, and devoting his 
existence to her, and to her only. 

So intently was she engaged with 
her own thoughts—itcould scarcely 
be with her music, as she was only 
idling over the keys—that she did 
not hear his name announced ; 
and through the double drawing- 
room he made his way unheard on 
the soft carpet and occasional bear- 
skins, seeing himself reproduced 
again and again in the endless per- 
spective of the gilt-framed__pier- 
glasses that rose from marble 
console tables and _ chiffoniers, 
littered with Stvres, wedgwood, 
and ornaments of all kinds; and 
round the central table, where, of 
course ranged in regular order, lay 
elaborately bound tomes, photo- 
graphic albums, silver baskets of 
calling cards, and gilded books, to 
be opened sometimes, but never 
perused—the usual features of that 
which some one describes as the 
‘peculiar institution, the British 
drawing-room, that sacred chamber, 
ever tenderly swept and garnished 
and cared for.’ 

Stanley, unheard, the servant 
having withdrawn, came close to 
her back, as she was seated on the 
music-stool, and for 2 moment he 
could admire, with all a lover’s 
tenderness, the graceful contour of 
her neck and shapely head, and her 
wonderful coils of hair, of a brown 
so rich and dark, and yet so subtle- 
ly shot with gold when the light 
struck them, that she almost seemed 
to have tresses of two colours at 
once. But if the girl a man loves 
is always beautiful in his eyes, how 
much more must she seem so when 
her loveliness is—as Milly’s was— 
acknowledged by all, her own sex 
as well as the other ? 

Rapid though Stanley’s survey 
was, he could perceive that a piece 
of music given by Reynolds—a 
piece with a tenderly significant 
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title—was obnoxiously prominent 
on the piano; but then others of 
his presentation were littered all 
over it. Of course Miss Alling- 
ham had many more admirers than 
Captain Reynolds; and no man 
objects to it, but is rather pleased 
that the woman he loves obtains 
the admiration of others, such an 
expression being an approval of 
his own good taste ; yet, somehow, 
Stanley had a decided dread of the 
influence of the Guardsman in the 
mansion at Hyde-park Corner. 

Suddenly she became aware of 
his presence, gave a little start, and, 
while colouring for a moment, pre- 
sented her hand, and said with a 
smile : 

‘Captain Stanley! Where have 
you come from? Up through the 
floor, as the spiritualists send peo- 
ple?’ 

‘In by the door, in the usual 
orthodox way,’ replied Rowland 
Stanley, drawing a chair near her ; 
‘but I fear I have disturbed you.’ 

‘Oh, do not say so. I was only 
thinking, or idling over a piece of 
music,’ she replied, and with a rapid 
movement tossed Val Reynolds’s 
last gift into the music-stand, either 
out of carelessness for that person- 
age or lest her visitor might see it. 

‘Your mamma’s reception days 
are over now,’ said he after a brief 
pause. 

‘For the season, yes ; even the 
kettle-drums—the mildest of all 
forms of dissipation—are over 
now.’ 

‘ But having heard that you were 
on the eve of leaving town, I ven- 
tured to call.’ 

‘Every one has left town now 
but ourselves. I am literally “the 
last rose of summer,”’ she replied, 
laughing. ‘Mamma is shopping, 
making some farewell purchases ; 
she will be so disappointed on 
finding that she has missed you. 
But who told you that we were 
on the eve of departure ?” 
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* Reynolds of the Guards.’ 

‘Indeed! Yes, mamma goes 
with an aunt of mine to the Hotel 
du Rhin at Wiesbaden, to imbibe 
the kochbrunnen; I to the Brookes’ 
down in Sussex, for a pretty long 
visit.’ 

‘Then probably this is the last 
time I shall have the pleasure of 
seeing you.’ 

‘Till we return to town. 
leave this in a few days.’ 

‘So soon! When you return to 
town, Miss Allingham, I shall of 
course have joined my regiment 
abroad.’ 

The girl’s long dark lashes 
drooped, and then she gazed at him 
with something of interest in her 
hazel eyes. 

‘ Abroad?’ sherepeated, and there 
was much that was musical and 
plaintive in her voice as she spoke. 

‘Yes ; so Heaven knows when 
— if ever—we may meet again ; so 
I have that to say which must be 
said now—now, that we are on the 
eve of what may be more than a 
temporary separation.’ 

His lips trembled, his eyes were 
sparkling, and his heart beating 
fast ; but he paused even then, for 
something in the girl’s serenity, her 
air, or assumed air, of pride, con- 
trasted with his own emotion and 
loving tenderness, made him linger 
in the declaration of the sentiment 
she had inspired. After a little 
pause, during which he could see 
how her heart palpitated beneath 
her silk dress, he laid a hand softly 
upon hers, and said, in a low voice 
and with his lips very near her 
pearly ear: 

*‘You—you know that I love 
you !” 

‘I do not know anything of the 
kind, Captain Stanley,’ replied the 
wilful beauty, looking down how- 
ever, and leaving her hand where 
it lingered on the keys of the piano. 

‘ Milly, dearest Milly—oh, permit 
me to call you so! he urged, 
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and now his breath was on her 
cheek. 

‘Captain Stanley,’ she replied, 
‘please not to carry flirtation too 
far.’ 

‘ Flirtation !’ heexclaimed almost 
impatiently, while to hide her smile 
of pleasure she buried her pretty 
nose in a bouquet of camellias and 
lily of the valley that lay near in a 
charming douguétiore, the gift of 
Stanley, with a bouquet, one night 
before a ball. ‘ Oh,’ he continued, 
‘have I deceived myself? Can you 
—have you been unconscious of all 
this, of how deeply I love you?’ 

Inher heart of hearts Milly Alling- 
ham had seen his growing passion, 
and felt a real pleasure in his so- 
ciety, but had sedulously hidden 
her secret pride thereat; and, 
almost unconscious of her own 
coquetry, her vanity was piqued 
by the long delay of the avowal 
that had come now. Thus she was 
unwilling to surrender on too easy 
terms; or, perhaps, could it be that 
she was like an angler, anxious to 
play a little with her fish ere she 
landed him; or thatshe had another 
string to her bow, and knew not her 
own mind? Any way she paused, 
and Stanley repeated in a more 
agitated voice : 

‘Can you have been unconscious 
of how deeply I love you ?” 

Prompted by motives bestknown 
to herself, keeping her beautiful face 
half averted, and showing him only 
her clearly cut profile, she answered 
in a low voice: 

‘I certainly never dreamed that 
you had a deep feeling on the sub- 
ject ; and—and you red-coats have 
such a facility for such emotions. 
I thought you—you—’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Valued me as a friend, nothing 
more.’ 

Some strange idiosyncrasy of the 
heart led her to trifle with him and 
with her own happiness. Stanley 
sighed, and said : 
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‘Oh, Miss Allingham! your so- 
ciety has ever been delightful to 
me ; but—’ 

‘Please let us be friends. Many 
love, and love truly; but many 
more only fancy they have fallen in 
love, and the fancy does not out- 
last separation from the object— 
separation for any length of time. 
We can be excellent friends, can’t 
we ?’ she added, looking up at him 
fora second with a timid but coquet- 
tish smile. 

Stanley had risen now, and look- 
ing down at her stately head, with 
its straight snow-white division, he 
thought sadly : 

‘Is she heartless, or merely equi- 
vocating with me?’ 

Then he added aloud : 

‘A friend of yours! a mere cold 
friend I could never, never be. I 
must be something nearer and 
dearer. I must be all, or nothing !’ 

She was only waiting, perhaps, 
to hear him say passionately again 
how much he loved her, as doubt- 
less the repetition thereof was 
pleasing alike to her ear and her 
vanity ; but in this she was doomed 
to be disappointed; for, just as 
Stanley was about to speak again, 
the door of the room swung noise- 
lessly open, and the tall footman 
with the powdered hair, bearing 
certain cards, solemnly and por- 
tentously, on a silver salver, an- 
nounced some visitors, whose silken 
dresses were already rustling on 
the threshold. So Stanley was 
compelled to retire, leaving the 
citadel untaken, and assuming his 
hat and cane, bade her sadly, re- 
proachfully, and even hastily, fare- 
well. 

She rang the bell, and he bowed 
himself out. 

He issued into the brilliant sun- 
shine, passed the Marble Arch, and 
entered the Park with a vague sense 
of being ill-treated or of having 
acted foolishly ; but how, he knew 
not exactly. He had not been 
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abrupt or impetuous, yet he had 
been refused, and not even referred 
toher mother. The wholelovescene 
had taken a turn, and been in its 
tone quite unlike what he could 
have anticipated, and he knew not 
whether to thank or maledict the 
sudden irruption of those fair 
visitors whose arrival prevented a 
continuance of it. 

So Stanley’s fateful hour had 
not yet come. 

While he was sauntering moodily 
onward she was concealing her real 
agitation by talking gaily to her 
friend Fanny Conyers and others, 
on topics far removed from her 
heart, while she whispered to her- 
self, with a bright and triumphant 
smile : 

‘ He will come again ere we go, 
and then I may give him some hope.’ 

But Milly Allingham was wrong; 
for Rowland Stanley went near 
Connaught Terrace no more; and 
a few days after the stately mansion 
there was, like all the rest, shut up, 
abandoned to brown holland and 
cobwebs. After she and her mam- 
ma had left town, he thought he had 
obtained a clue to the whole affair, 
and to the secret emotions which 
influenced her while listening to 
his declaration. 

One day, when idling over the 
papers at the club, and pondering 
how aimless his life in London had 
now become, he overheard one 
officer say to another : 

‘So Val Reynolds has gone on 
leave and run down to Sussex—to 
some place beyond Brighton at 
least—for some weeks.’ 

‘Indeed !’ replied the other, not 
much interested in the subject. 

‘He spoke of the Brighton 
Harriers, but Foxley told me there 
is a bit of muslin in the case.’ 

‘ Ah—perhaps.’ 

‘He was more particular in his 
choice of gloves in Regent Street, 
and pots and bottles of all kinds of 
things at Rimmel’s, the day before 
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he went. Some of the Blues quizzed 
him openly, as he is known to be 
awfully spoony on Milly Allingham, 
who is residing near Brighton.’ 

‘She és no end ofa nice little 
party, the Brooke girl,’ said the 
other, becoming a little interested, 
‘but not equal to Milly Allingham ; 
but then her mother spoils all, by 
showing her cards so plainly.’ 

* How ?” 

‘ Don’t you know ?—tuft-hunting 
to death. She pays profound hom- 
age to the peerage, though she de- 
spises the Law List—perhaps the 
Army List in general too. And so 
Val, you think, has gone after /a 
belle Allingham ?” 

‘Yes ; the Brookes’ invitation to 
her included him, I understand. 
But with all his recommendation 
Reynolds makes little way with 
some women.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘He can only talk Four-in- 
Hand Club, and dilate largely on 
bars and bits, of patent axles and 
ditto drags, and laugh immensely 
at any fellow who pulls up his 
team with both hands.’ 

But here Stanley, unwilling to 
listen to more, took his hat, and, 
buttoning his gloves as carefully as 
if he had nothing serious to reflect 
on, issued into the now-deserted 
thoroughfare of Pall Mall, where 
little more was to be seen save the 
dust whirling, and the sentinels of 
the Guards standing motionless on 
their posts, with ‘ordered arms.’ 

‘Brookes’ invitation to her in- 
cluded Aim? thought Stanley. 
‘Neither said anything of this to 
me. 

A pang of jealousy, with some- 
thing of bitterness, of wounded self- 
esteem and anger for supposed 
duplicity, shot through his heart. 
Was there a secret understanding 
between them? The whole affair 
wore a disgusting aspect of pre- 
arrangement. That Miss Alling- 
ham did not speak of Reynolds 
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going down to Thaneshurst was 
perhaps an omission; perhaps 
she thought or cared too little 
about the matter to mention it; 
but it might also be that she was 
too well-bred, too coquettish, or— 
shall we say it?—too cunning to 
pain Aim, Rowland Stanley; or 
perhaps—and this was the most 
stinging thought of all—she might 
really care for the legged ‘ curled 
darling.’ 

Ay, there was the rub. So 
Stanley gave a sigh like a snort, 
and muttered, 

‘Well, it is all for the best, as 
Dr. Pangloss has it ; but just now 
the wrench is devilish hard to bear. 
By Jove, I'll cut London, resign 
my leave, and rejoin ! 

But he did net do this, for 
reasons to be given shortly: not 
that he cared much about the mess- 
table speculation of a man having 
twelve-months’ leave, after long 
foreign service, foregoing at least 
five or six of them. 


CHAPTER V. 
WHAT OCCURRED AT ‘THE RAG.’ 


Tue month of August in London, 
there the hottest, most breathless, 
and detestable of all the months in 
the year, stole on, and found Row- 
land Stanley still lingering irresolute- 
lyin town, doubtful whetherto rejoin 
or take a run over to Paris. The 
West-end was intensely dull ; still 
he preferred it to the country, after 
his long residence among some of 
the outlying hill-stations in India. 
Even the theatres were cheerless 
now. The railways failed to fill 
them, and the dress-circles pre- 
sented ‘a beggarly account ofempty 
boxes.’ 

In short, London was out of 
town. 

‘ I must cut this stupid objectless 
life,’ thought Stanley ; ‘I'll rush off 
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Somewhere, or rejoin. By Jove! 
but for what those gossiping fellows 
at the club said about Val Rey- 
nolds, I would go down to Brighton, 
where I might have some chance 
of seeing her on a féte-day. And 
only to think that devilish fellow 
has been with her at Thaneshurst 
all this time.’ 

August! Milly Allingham had 
left town in July. By this period, 
what other interests than his might 
surround her now, to the oblivion 
of his image and memory perhaps ? 

Stanley had loved the girl from 
the time he first saw her ; but with 
her strange caprice and coquetry 
he sometimes asked himself wy 
he did so? And he was question- 
ing himself thus now, even while 
collaterally, in his own mind, recall- 
ing and dwelling fondly and sadly 
over every word that had passed 
between them. 

In six or seven weeks, he sur- 
mised, could she have reached the 
apathy, the indifference, that so 
often follow separation ? and some- 
thing of rage gathered in his heart 
at this idea, combined with his 
suspicion of a secret understanding. 
For often does love, or so-called 
love, come to this, when without 
the magnetic influence of presence 
and propinquity. If she remem- 
bered him, would she care to sur- 
mise—but she was too proud to do 
so—whether he thought of “er? 
Often he had heard her say, laugh- 
ingly, that the memories of men, in 
matters pertaining to love, were 
wonderfully short—an accusation 
against the sex which he as laugh- 
ingly, but for obvious reasons 
more earnestly, combated. 

At times it seemed painfully 
plain to an unostentatious fellow 
like Rowland Stanley that Milly 
Allingham, the haughty and wealthy 
beauty, who shot her arrows so 
deftly and posed herself so grace- 
fully at archery meetings—who was 
the belle of the best London ball- 
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rooms, the talk of the season, the 
admired and looked-for in the Row 
and elsewhere—who had been pre- 
sented at court—who shone in the 
croquet-ground, and actually hunted 
ona thoroughbred—was much more 
likely, after all, to prefer the lan- 
guid, die-away, tawny-whiskered 
Guardsman, to one like himself; 
and so, as he thought over his 
situation, he muttered, 

‘What a romantic—yes, senti- 
mental—idiot I was to ask her for 
the flower after the Brookes’ ball ; 
and to prize so much the rosebud 
and the—what was it?—bunch of 
forget-me-nots, she gave me next 
day in the Park. On the very verge 
of proposing, too, when last I saw 
her 

These ideas came to him in his 
bitter moments, for it was 

‘his jealousy’s peculiar nature 
‘To swell small things to great ; nay, out of 
naught 
To conjure much ; and then to lose its rea- 
son 
Amid the hideous phantoms it had formed.’ 
And thns he conjured much. That 
Reynolds's invitation toThaneshurst 
was due to Mr. Brooke’s particular 
and ulterior views and his own 
great ‘expectations,’ Stanley knew 
very well ; but it was the conceal- 
ment of it from himself by Milly 
Allingham that rankled in his heart, 
though he had no decided claim as 
yet to be in her confidence. From 
what motion did that concealment 
spring? he asked himself a thou- 
sand times, without finding any 
satisfactory solution of the mystery. 

So every way Stanley felt town 
becoming more intolerable: like 
the jealous Moor, he found his 
‘occupation gone.’ There was no 
more escorting Mrs. Allingham and 
her daughter to balls and evening 
parties, to flower-shows at the 
Horticultural, to the International 
Exhibition, or fétes at the Botanic 
Gardens and elsewhere. All was 
ended now, and blank monotony 
had fallen over him apparently ; and 
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in this mood he found himself pro- 
menading one evening in Regent 
Street, when he suddenly came 
upon his friend Tom Seymour. 

The office of the latter was a 
Government one; certain returns 
had been moved for in ‘ the House,’ 
and in the making up of these he 
had been occupied in other work 
than reading periodicals and smok- 
ing cigars during office-hours ; and 
thus Stanley had not seen him for 
some time. 

After a few of the usual common- 
places Stanley asked Tom if he had 
heard anything of the Brookes. 

‘No; have you?’ asked the other 
eagerly. 

‘Only that Milly Allingham has 
gone to visit them, while her mater 
is imbibing the kochbrunnen at 
Wiesbaden,’ replied Stanley, and 
then changed the subject, as he 
had no desire to impart, even to 
his firm friend, the ‘ snub’—for 
such he deemed it—he had re- 
ceived from Milly, and too sin- 
cerely mortified to say aught of the 
cloudy-looking affair of Reynolds 
being invited at the same time to 
the same house. 

‘They will make a long stay at 
Thaneshurst, I fear,’ said Seymour, 
unwilling to let the matter nearest 
his heart be dismissed so sum- 
marily; and there was something 
of sadness or weariness in his tone 
that impressed his military friend. 

‘Now, Tom, old fellow,’ said the 
latter, ‘you are down in the mouth 
just now about Mabel Brooke. 
You'll dine with me this evening ?” 

‘With pleasure ; but where ?” 

‘At my club. I sha’n’t be there 
long now; I mean to rejoin the 
regiment,’ 

‘Leave up already ?’ 

* Not half run.’ 

*‘Why—oh,Isee! Milly Alling- 
ham is out of town, so London has 
lost its charm. It has so for me 
too.’ 

‘Come, then, we'll just have a 
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cutlet or so, a bottle of Lafitte 
after, and then go somewhere and 
make a night of it.’ 

‘Thanks, Rowland. Anywhere 
—much less your luxurious club— 
is preferable to that odious beard- 
ing-house by Harley Street.’ 

And they turned arm - im-arm 
down Pall-Mall way, little foresee- 
ing the direction their affairs would 
take at the club, where they were 
soon seated at table in the snug 
cornerofastatelyroom. A gorgeous 
footman, resplendent with buttons, 
removed the silver lid of the soup- 
tureen, and Stanley pushed the 
menu to his friend. ‘A fellow 
feeling makes us wondrous kind ? 
but though the captain and Sey- 
mour had not much to say on any 
subject save one, as their minds 
were at Thaneshurst, and on that 
subject they could not converse 
until their attendant’s services were 
dispensed with, haste was made 
to get through the ‘cutlet,) &c, 
and have the cloth removed. 

‘Port or claret, Tom ?’ 

‘Claret, please. And so where 
shall we go for the evening ? 

‘Haymarket? Sothern is there 
as Dundreary, of course? Or shall 
we go and see Foxley’s friend, little 
Aimée de Bohun, pirouetting on her 
toes at the—’ 

‘No; Foxley is sure to be na 
private box, and I detest the sight 
of the fellow’s face,’ exclaimed 
Seymour. 

‘Letter for you, sir,’ said the 
servant, holding a salver before 
Stanley, who leisurely took there- 
from a letter, the postmark on 
which made him start and change 
countenance, 

‘Lewes and Brighton, by Jove ® 
he exclaimed ; ‘and addressed m 
a lady’s hand too.’ 

‘A lady’s! repeated Seymour, 
suddenly becoming similarly inter- 
ested. 

‘Yes. See, it must be so.’ 

*Mabel's exclaimed Seymour, 
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his colour deepening more than 
the Lafitte warranted. 

‘You know it, I perceive.’ 

‘Open it, Rowland—I am all 
impatience.’ 

Stanley opened it carefully with 
his fruit-knife, and a little nervously 
he drew the missive from its en- 
velope. It was from Miss Brooke ; 
and hertinted letter-paper, redolent 
of some subtle perfume, was a rare 
work of heraldic art, so far as arms, 
monogram, and so forth went. 

‘What on earth can she be writ- 
ing to you about, Stanley? asked 
Tom as he saw an expression of 
pleasure spread over the face of his 
friend, who read aloud thus : 

* Thaneshurst, Sussex. 

‘Dear Captain Stanley,—I write 
to you by desire of papa, as his 
hand is gouty, and Alf has delayed 
so long to do so, though more than 
once requested. The grouse are 
not so plentiful this month; but 
papa, though no shot himself, says 
that there is an excellent prospect 
for the partridge-shooting, and that 
if you can visit us in time for the 
1st of September, we shall all be 
delighted to see you. 

‘We are not so gay just now as 
we sometimes are ; but we contrive 
to get through the time wonder- 
fully—Milly, Fanny Conyers, and 
some other girls, with our escorts, 
Alf and Captain Reynolds.’ 


‘Is he there?’ asked Seymour, 
interrupting. 

‘So it would seem,’ replied Stan- 
ley, as if he had only then learned 
the whereabouts of this tall bugbear 
to them both. 

‘That must have been the old 
lady’s doing.’ 

‘Ofcourse. He'll be a peer one 
of these days.’ 


‘We have carpet-dances,’ con- 
tinued Stanley, resuming the letter, 
‘and music every evening, and 
sometimes private theatricals and 
charades. We were all at a great 
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musical party, which proved very 
jolly, as we had previously been 
bored by a lecture on Africa by a 
mild clerico, our new curate, who 
seems to have eyes for no one save 
Milly, but he may as well admire 
the moon. She is quite the rage 
with the Hussars at Brighton. 
They gave us a ball last week, and 
we danced every dance, and in the 
sets of sixteen Lancers. Captain 
Reynolds quite shook off his aris- 
tocratic languor, and became our 
commanding officer for the time. 
It was delightful: we all laughed 
so, and wished you were there.’ 


‘No regret for poor me!’ sighed 
Tom. 

‘We often drive to Brighton, 
and skate there on the rink with 
cousin Alf and Major Larkspur of 
the Hussars. But you must join 
us in all these mild amusements, if 
you are not otherwise engaged. 

‘Pater and mater join me in 
kindest regards, and believe me to 
be yours very sincerely, 

‘MABEL BROOKE.’ 


‘And that is all?’ exclaimed 
Tom. 

‘There is a P.S. : “ Papa desires 
me to add that if Mr. Thomas 
Seymour (who is the son of one of 
his oldest friends) can obtain leave 
from his official duties, he ”—(the 
word had at first been ze)—“ shall 
only be too happy ifhe can accom- 
pany you.”’ 

Seymour’s face grew suddenly 
very bright and joyous, while an 
emotion of gladness filled his 
heart ; yet he only said, 

‘How kind! But he is a fine 
fellow, old Mr. Brooke.’ 

Mabel, circumstanced as they 
were, could not write to Seymour 
even such a girlishand light-hearted 
letter as this, though she might do 
so with confidence to his friend, 
knowing well that her letter would 
be shown. Indeed, it was at her 
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suggestion the invitation was given 
to Seymour when her father was 
alone, in the hope—which was ful- 
filled—that, by the association of 
ideas, it would be extended to 
Stanley’s friend. 

‘You go, of course, Tom?’ said 
the latter. 

‘Doubtless; shall only be too 
happy. And you?’ 

There was somewhat of a dark 
and dubious expression hovering 
on Stanley’s handsome face. He 
was thinking : 

‘To go down there, and find 
perhaps that after all—affer al/— 
she has fooled me, and thrown me 
over for that fellow Val Reynolds 
—no, I'll be —— if I go! 

And yet the next breath found 
him considering the terms in which 
he would express his pleasure in 
accepting Mr. Brooke’s invita- 
tion. 

But with all his love for Milly, 
he was not without an emotion of 
anger at her pride and coquetry. 
Thus one moment he was prompted 
to show his indifference of her so- 
ciety by pleading other engage- 
ments, and the next felt only too 
glad to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity of once more enjoying and 
tormenting himself in it. 

Poor Tom looked longingly at 
the letter of Mabel; er hand had 
written it, touched, folded, and 
closed it—the lovely little hand 
whose contour he knew so well— 
and something of this was read in 
his face by Stanley, who said, 

‘There, Tom, is the letter; I 
know you wish to preserve it as a 
relic. What idiots we fellows 
are! 

*“Ts love so small a thing in 
comparison with money?” asks Mrs. 
Norton.’ 

‘Yes, at times, Tom—a very 
small thing indeed.’ 
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Seymour smiled somewhat bit- 
terly, and said, 

‘So cousin Alf delayed—that 
means, no doubt, declined—to 
write an invitation which was per- 
haps intended to include me.’ 

‘Doubtless. But don’t think of 
him; you could easily turn his 
flank. I would that I had in Miss 
Allingham’s heart the same amount 
of interest you possess in that of 
her friend.’ 

* And that I had the same mone- 
tary advantages that you have to 
recommend you, Stanley.’ 

‘Milly sets no store on these. 
Can you get leave from your com- 
manding officer ?’ 

‘Our comptroller? Oh, yes; 
the returns are finished, and I have 
fairly earned it.’ 

‘Good. Then I'll write by an 
early post to-morrow, and accept 
for us both. Meantime, we’ll have 
another bottle of Lafitte.’ 

Seymour was quite elated, as his 
mind went back to the delights of 
his first visit to Thaneshurst ; but 
he knew well—he had learned in- 
tuitively of old—that however warm 
and genuine his welcome from 
cheery old Mr. Brooke would be, 
that of Mrs. Brooke would be ac- 
corded most unwillingly. With all 
his efforts he could never win her 
favour, and had ceased to hope for 
it or make further attempts. 

Yet the temptation to be once 
again near her he loved rendered 
him oblivious, case-hardened, and 
almost totally indifferent to what 
her mother thought ; so he resolved 
the moment he reached his rooms 
to write also an acceptance to Mr. 
Brooke. 

Thus they got through the night 
pleasantly without going anywhere 
—even to see Aimée de Bohun, the 
fair one with the golden locks, in 
tarlatan and spangles. 


[To be continued, ] 








LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 
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Amoncst the many interesting and 
instructive publications that the 
year 1874 produced, the life of 
Lonisa, the good Queen of Prussia, 
by Miss Elizabeth Hudson, ranks 
with the foremost. 

The story of this admirable 
woman reads like the pages of a 
poetical romance, while her piety 
and sterling virtues stand forth in 
the annals of history—a noble ex- 
ception to the vice and immorality 
of the times in which she lived. 

Louisa AugustaWilhelmina Ame- 
lia, Princess of Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz, was born on the 10th of March 
A.D. 1776, and was the sixth child 
of Prince Charles Louis Frederick 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz and Prin- 
cess Frederica Caroline Louisa of 
Hesse Darmstadt. 

Her father was the youngest 
brother of our Queen Charlotte, 
wife of George III., and when the 
infant princess was aboutsix months 
old he was made Governor-General 
of Hanover, living there in as much 
state as if he had been sovereign 
ruler—as George III., unlike his 
grandfather,wasathorough English- 
man, and never wished to reside in 
Germany. 

Louisa’s earliest summer days 
were passed in the old castle of 
Herrenhausen, with her three sis- 
ters, Charlotte, Teresa, and Frede- 
rica, and one brother, George, 
afterwards Grand-Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz ; and it is said that 
at an early age she showed a re- 
markably amiable disposition and 
consxlerable intelligence. Her mo- 
ther, a most amiable and wise prin- 
cess, inculcated into her little 
daughter's mind those principles of 


piety and goodness which were 
afterwards to bear such solid fruit ; 
and when, at the age of six only, 
she suffered the irreparable loss of 
this good and tender mother, Louisa 
and her sisters were placed under 
the care of their maternal grand- 
mother, Princess George, daughter 
of the Landgravine Caroline, a most 
excellent and celebrated woman, 
who was greatly admired and 
esteemed by Frederick the Great, 
and said to be theoriginal of Tasso’s 
Leonora. 

Under the care of Princess 
George of Hesse Darmstadt, in the 
old palace in the Herrengarten, 
surrounded by the loveliest and 
most romantic scenery of Gerniany, 
Princess Louisa grew up a most 
graceful and intelligent girl, simple 
in her habits, simple in her tastes, 
and yet with a true and perfect 
appreciation of her country’s his- 
tory and that of the surrounding 
nations. 

To use the words of her biogra- 
pher, ‘her beauty was only the 
outward expression of her still 
more lovely character.’ 

Her governess, Mademoiselle 
Gelieux, although a French Pro- 
testant, in no way hindered the 
growth of German feeling in her 
young pupil: Germany still echoes 
Theodore Korner’s praises of its 
German-hearted Queen. 

Mademoiselle Gelieux lost no 
opportunity of inculcating the pre- 
cepts of Christianity into the minds 
and hearts of Louisa and her sisters. 
Not only did she preach, but put 
her lessons into practice, by in- 
viting the young princesses to ac- 
company her into the homes of 
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the poor, the aged, and the suffer- 
ing—to help them with their own 
hands, and to read to them the 
word of God. 

These lessons, so early taught, 
served to frame and mould the 
susceptible mind of the future 
Queen of Prussia, and their effect 
is for ever commemorated in the 
noble order that bears her name 
in honour of that heroic courage 
which knows no obstacle in the 
way of doing good to others. 

Louisa’s eldest sister Charlotte 
was married when only fifteen 
years of age to the reigning Duke 
of Hildburghausen, and the next 
in age, Teresa, to the Prince of 
Tour and Taxis. The wedding of 
the latter took place in May 1789, 
a month of dire disaster to France, 
since it beheld the commencement 
of the Revolution. 

In the following year, 1790, 
Louisa was present at the coro- 
nation of the Emperor Leopold IL., 
being at that time fourteen years 
of age. Frankfort was filled to 
overflowing on that auspicious 
event, and the young princesses, 
Louisa and Frederica of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, were lodged in the 
house of Frau Rath Goethe, a lady 
of inestimable merit and mother of 
the celebrated Wolfgang Goethe. 

Frau Rath was honoured and de- 
lighted to become the hostess of 
the lively and amiable princesses, 
whose girlish freaks she humoured 
and defended, to the great indig- 
nation of the Oberhofmeisterin, 
whose whole time seems to have 
been occupied in restraining the 
high spirits of her youthful charges. 

One amusing incident, where 
Louisa and her sister insisted on 
pumping the water out of a pump 
in the yard at the back of Goethe’s 
house, and splashing their dresses, 
to the intense horror of the lady- 
in-waiting, was told with great 
gusto by Frau Rath, who jestingly 
threatened to turn the key on the 
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indignant duenna rather than in- 
terfere with the innocent child- 
like pleasures of her dear prin- 
cesses. 

At the house of Frau Rath, 
Louisa probably met for the first 
time Von Stein, the man destined 
to play such an important part in 
her after-life; but it is scarcely 
likely the child of fourteen would 
notice the grave statesman of thirty- 
three, who, on his side, as little 
suspected that he saw in her the 
wife of his future sovereign. 

In the spring of the year 1792 
France declared war against Austria 
and Prussia, and during the un- 
happy events that followed the 
manifesto of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, the four daughters of Prince 
Charles, under the guardianship of 
their grandmother, were all united 
in the home of the eldest, the 
Duchess of Hildburghausen, while 
the princes of the family were ab- 
sent at the war. 

In this little court, most delight- 
fully situated in the romantic coun- 
try of Thuringia, Louisa became 
acquainted with Jean Paul Rich- 
ter, her sister Charlotte being his 
patroness and friend. The youthful 
poet absolutely adored the lovely 
young duchess, and he speaks in 
the same eloquent terms of the 
fair Louisa, then in the bloom of 
youth and beauty, being sixteen 
years old. She had the same loving 
blue eyes as her sister Charlotte, 
but fuller ofintensity of feeling. Her 
complexion was exquisitely trans- 
parent and beautiful, her hair a 
soft golden brown. She was tall, 
slight, and eminently graceful in 
her movements, and her pure and 
noble soul shone out in all her 
actions and conversation. 

A temporary cessation of hos- 
tilities induced the Princess George 
to think she might venture to re- 
turn in safety to Darmstadt ; and 
on her way thither she stopped to 
visit the Landgrave of Hesse at 
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Frankfort, in order to meet the 
King of Prussia and his sons, who 
were to be present at a theatrical 
performance that evening. 

A memorable evening it proved 
for all concerned; for the two 
princes of Prussia no sooner saw 
the lovely princesses of Mecklen- 
burg than they were captivated by 
their beauty, and determined, if 
possible, to win them for their 
wives. The King no doubt ob- 
served with satisfaction the im- 
pression made; for he invited 
Princess George and her charming 
granddaughters to sup with him 
after the play, instead of proceeding 
on her journey as she had settled 
to do. 

Years after, when his good and 
beautiful Louisa was taken from 
him, the widowed King of Prussia, 
speaking of his sentiments to Bishop 
Eylert, his faithful pastor and friend, 
says: ‘I felt when I saw her, “’Tis 
she or none on earth.” The ex- 
pression is somewhere in Schiller, 
I forget where ; but I know it, and 
it exactly describes the emotions 
which sprang up in my heart at 
that moment.’ It was from the 
Bride of Messina. 

The Crown Prince of Prussia 
was at this time in his twenty-third 
year, and Bishop Eylert describes 
him as a tall well-proportioned 
young man, ofan erect and soldier- 
like bearing. His forehead was 
good, and full of intellect, and a 
humorous expression often hovered 
around his mouth and in the arch 
glances of his dark-blue eyes. His 
attachment for his brother Louis 
was both beautiful and touching, 
and the young prince returned his 
fraternal fondness with equal de- 
votion. The Crown Prince was 
brought up under the eyes of 
Frederick the Great, who liked to 
have his grand-nephews near him. 
Frederick always regarded him as 
his heir, and set his hopes on the 
promising boy, who was only six- 
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teen years of age when the great 
monarch died. 

Such was the young prince who 
was destined to become the hus- 
band of the charming Louisa, as 
was his brother Louis of her sister 
Frederica. The proposals for the 
double marriage were accepted, and 
the betrothals took place at Darm- 
stadt on the 24th of April 1793. 

In spite of the war that raged 
through Germany, the fancés had 
many opportunities of seeing each 
other; ‘and many pleasant days 
were spent at Heidelburg, or in the 
camp before Maintz. The Crown 
Prince was gaining a bright military 
reputation, which no doubt en- 
hanced him in the eyes of his future 
bride; and the youthful princess 
looked forward with sweet and vir- 
ginal happiness to the hour when 
her hero would be all her own. 

The cruel death of the hapless 
Marie Antoinette, and the Revolu- 
tion in France, caused a temporary 
tranquillity throughout Germany 
and Prussia ; and in December the 
King of Prussia recalled his sons 
from the field, that their nuptials 
with their chosen brides might be 
duly solemnised. 

The palace of the Crown Prince, 
opposite the arsenal, now the resi- 
dence of our own Princess Royal, 
was newly furnished and decorated 
for the reception of its future mis- 
tress; and on the 23rc of Decem- 
ber 1793 the two happy brides 
entered Berlin in a triumphal pro- 
cession, passing through Potsdam 
Gate. 

At the gate the chief magistrate 
received the brides in the name of 
the town; and as the procession 
moved slowly forward, its ranks 
were swelled by the different com- 
panies of burghers, with their 
drums, trumpets, and flags. Thou- 
sands of spectators lined the streets 
and the windows of the gaily-deco- 
rated houses, and the shouts of 
welcome increased in volume as 
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the carriage containing the two 
beautiful sisters swept up Unter den 
Linden to the triumphal arch where 
the addresses were to be presented, 
and where now stands the magnifi- 
cent bronze equestrian statue of 
Frederick the Great. 

Miss Hudson relates an amusing 
incident that took place here. One 
of the burgher’s daughters, a pretty 
little child, came forward to offer 
Louisa some flowers ; and the prin- 
cess, acting on her warm-hearted 
impulses, stooped to kiss her as 
she received them. 

‘ Mein Gott ! exclaimed the Ober- 
hofmeisterin, ‘ what has your high- 
ness done ?” 

Louisa, herself a child, was 
startled by the rebuke. 

‘What,’ cried she, ‘is that wrong ? 
May I never do that again ? 

The marriage of the Crown Prince 
of Prussia and the Princess Louisa 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz took place 
on Christmas-eve, the day after she 
entered Berlin. 

About six o’clock in the evening 
the diamond crown of the Hohen- 
zollerns was placed upon Louisa’s 
head ; and honoured by the presence 
of Elizabeth Christine, the aged 
widow ofFrederick the Great, the 
whole court proceeded to the white 
drawing-room, where the marriage 
ceremony was performed according 
to the rites of the Lutheran Church. 
After the marriage came the ban- 
quet, and then the state-ball, which 
opened with the national Fackel 
Tanz, a solemn torchlight prome- 
nade, which in the Prussian court 
is performed at any royal wedding. 

Onthe following morning, Christ- 
mas-day, the Crown Prince and 
Princess, accompanied by their illus- 
trious relatives, went in state to 
the cathedral ; and afterwards the 
Crown Prince took his young wife 
home to his own palace at the top 
of Unter den Linden, a residence 
that he retained after he was king, 
and in which he died. 
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The marriage of Prince Louis 
with the youthful Frederica took 
place on the 27th of December, 
three days after that of the Crown 
Prince. 

The Princess Frederica was ex- 
tremely beautiful, and thought by 
many to surpass her sister Louisa. 
She was livelier and more vivacious, 
and long survived her beloved sis 
ter, becoming twice a widow; at 
last marrying her cousin Ernest 
Augustus Duke of Cumberland, 
who on the death of our King Wil 
liam IV. became King of Han- 
over. 

The Crown Prince and Princess 
led a quiet and domesticated life, 
retiring as much as possible from 
a court whose open profligacy filled 
their pure minds with horror and 
disgust. Louisa was, however, soon 
to have her happiness disturbed. 
The trumpet-call of war tore her 
young husband from her arms, and 
filled her with anxiety and fear. 
Her courage, however, showed itself 
in the following remark: ‘ The 
dangers,’ said she, ‘to which my 
husband is exposed make me 
tremble ; but I see that the Crown 
Prince, who is the first after the 
King on the throne, must be the 
first after him in the field.’ 

After the capture of Warsaw, the 
Crown Prince returned to Berlin, 
and he and his Louisa were at last 
permitted to enjoy the domestic 
happiness which they both so ar- 
dently desired, and that was so 
admirably suited to their disposi- 
tions. 

Louisa lost her first child, a 
daughter, in consequence of a fall 
down a staircase—an event that 
caused no little uneasiness to the 
court. Happily no disastrous con- 
sequences ensued. 

The light-hearted young couple 
found it difficult to conform to the 
rigid etiquette of the Prussian 
court, and were delighted when 
they could escape to their castle 
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of Oranienburg, and be once more 
hearty and natural. 

The Oberhofmeisterin, the Coun- 
tess Von Voss, had a hard time 
with the pair. A strict disciplinarian, 
she regarded with horror those 
breaches of etiquette in which the 
merry prince and princess indulged, 
and which were frequently com- 
mitted in order to teaze the rigid 
lady-in-waiting. But though they 
teazed her, they nevertheless re- 
spected and appreciated her con- 
sistency, and shielded her from the 
attacks of the ill-natured and jealous, 

Oranienburg being too costly a 
residence for the Crown Prince, he 
purchased the castle and estate of 
Paretz. In this quiet home he 
lived with his sweet Louisa when- 
ever the affairs of state did not 
compel them to attend the court. 

On the 15th of October 1795 
the Crown Princess gave birth to a 
son and heir, and on the 27th of 
March 1797 her second son, Prince 
William, was born, who now wears 
the imperial crown of Germany 
upon his silvered head. 

In the year previous the royal 
family were visited with a severe 
afiliction— Prince Louis died of 
typhus-fever, leaving Frederica a 
young widow of eighteen, and an 
infant son. The Crown Prince, who 
attended his brother with the most 
untiring devotion, also caught the 
fever ; but Louisa luckily escaped, 
and taking the widowed Frederica 
to her home, bestowed upon her 
all a sister’s love and attention. 

At the close of the year 1797 
the old King died, and the Crown 
Prince and Princess ascended the 
throne as King and Queen of 
Prussia. The late monarch left 
behind him a legacy of three great 
evils—a demoralised nation, an 
exhausted treasury, and his own 
cabinet ministers. 

To remedy these evils was no 
easy task; but the gentle-hearted 
King and his devoted Louisa set 
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themselves to work with a firm 
determination that, with God’s 
blessing, their reign should show 
forth a very different state of things. 
They lived in a style of the utmost 
simplicity and frugality, the purity 
and modesty of their lives present- 
ing an example of royal virtue rare- 
ly to be found in courts. Whilst 
devoting themselves to state affairs 
on all necessary occasions, they 
sought every opportunity of indulg- 
ing their simple tastes, by retiring 
as much as possible into private 
life and the enjoyment of their 
children’s society. 

Six months after Frederick Wil- 
liam III. ascended the throne, he 
set out, accompanied by his Queen, 
to make a tour of his eastern do- 
minions. 

Very few of the inhabitants of 
those remote districts had ever seen 
a queen ; and wherever she went, 
the beautiful Louisa was greeted 
with an enthusiasm that was as sin- 
cere as it was universal. Proces- 
sions, festivities, and rejoicings met 
the young couple at every fresh 
city and town. ‘The loyalty of the 
people showed itself in a thousand 
different ways—presents of the pro- 
ducts and manufactures of the 
country, classical representations, 
feasts for the destitute and poor, 
betokened their good-will to the 
kind-hearted King and to the sweet 
face of the mother of the land. The 
King and Queen delighted them 
by accepting their expressions of 
loyalty, and still more by the 
courteous affability with which they 
mingled with the people and enter- 
ed into the spirit of their amuse- 
ments. 

After their return to Charlotten- 
burg, Queen Louisa gave birth to 
a daughter, Frederica Louisa Char- 
lotte, who, at the age of nineteen, 
was married to the late Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia, then grand- 
duke, and was the mother of the 
present Emperor Alexander. 
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The early years of the young 
King and Queen of Prussia were 
passed in a delightful harmony. 
The difference of disposition—he 
grave, she vivacious and gay, yet 
both deeply and truly religious— 
madethem admirably suited to each 
other. While Frederick William 
was oOver-anxious and irresolute, 
Louisa was impulsive, clear-sighted, 
and full of energy. As Bishop 
Eylert observes, ‘the one cha- 
racter was the complement of the 
other.’ The Queen was idolised 
by all the court, with the exception 
perhaps of the strict military party, 
who would have been glad to have 
seen the return of the days of Fre- 
derick the Great. 

Prince Louis Ferdinand, the son 
of Frederick the Great's youngest 
brother, was of an ardent warlike 
temperament, and could not under- 
stand the peaceful disposition of 
the King, but frequently remon- 
strated with him on the danger 
of remaining neutral in the then 
state of European affairs. ‘The 
King, however, determined he 
would not be forced to join the 
coalition of 1798, in spite of the 
earnest entreaties of the Emperor 
of Russia. 

From this time up to the treaty 
of Amiens, the Prussian court oc- 
cupied itself with state ceremonies, 
tours of obligation, and other neces- 
sary affairs. 

Whenever they were able, the 
King and Queen retired with their 
little family to Potsdam, or to their 
castle on Peacock Island, where, 
surrounded by their children, the 
devoted couple spent their days in 
simple and innocent amusements, 
mingling with the people in a sweet 
and unaffected manner, and per- 
sonally relieving cases of charity 
and distress. 

The whole of their lives might 
be summed up in the words ad- 
dressed by the King to his beloved 
Louisa after a sermon read by 
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Bishop Eylert under the shade of 
an oak-tree on Peacock Island. 
The sermon was on the solemn 
duties of family ties, and on the 
holiness of Christian marriage. 

The King sat surrounded by his 
household, his hand clasped in 
that of the Queen. He was deeply 
affected ; and at the close of the 
discourse, rising from the chair, 
laid his hand softly on the Queen’s 
shoulder. ‘It shall be so, dear 
Louisa,’ he said. ‘I and my house 
we will serve the Lord.’ 

But peace long continued has 
never been the lot of kings and 
queens. That master-mind which 
kept the whole of Europe in a con- 
stant state of agitation was too 
restless and ambitious in its cha- 
racter to remain long dormant. 

By seizing Hanover, Napoleon 
broke both the treaties of Lune- 
ville and Amiens~a _ proceeding 
which excited the anger of Alexan- 
der of Russia. 

Alexander refused to acknow- 
ledge Bonaparte as Emperor of 
France, and, after visiting the 
King of Prussia, used all his influ- 
ence to persuade Frederick to break 
with France and join in the coali- 
tion against that ambitious power. 
A strong friendship had arisen be- 
tween the King and Queen of 
Prussia and the brave and noble 
Alexander, and the result was that 
Prussia promised to send 180,000 
men into the field should Napoleon 
refuse the conditions of the Allies. 

The fatal battle of Austerlitz, 
and the treaty signed by the minis- 
ter Haugwitz, by which Hanover 
was annexed to Prussia in return 
for Cleves, Neufchatel, and An- 
spach, prevented this promise being 
fulfilled. 

The King of Prussia, obliged to 
yield to Bonaparte’s arbitrary de- 
mands, and irritated by a succes- 
sion of insults from the conqueror, 
sent his ambassadors to St. Peters- 
burg and London, to effect a recon- 
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ciliation with these powers. As- 
sembling his army, he caused it to 
defile before Leipsic ; and when 
driven at last to take the field, he 
stationed it at Erfurt and Weimar, 
remaining himself at head-quarters 
with the Queen, whose lovely pre- 
sence animated the soldiers to 
fresh exertions, and whose sym- 
pathies were ever with the wounded 
and bereaved. 

While at Weimar, the court re- 
ceived a terrible shock in the death 
of the brave and gallant Prince 
Louis Ferdinand, the Prussian Al- 
cibiades, who was killed by a 
French sergeant of hussars. 

In vain the devoted Louisa de- 
sired to remain by the side of her 
husband during the war. She was 
compelled to return to Berlin, 
after receiving on the road the 
confirmation of her worst fears— 
that she must fly with her children, 
for the French were rapidly ad- 
vancing to the capital, and the 
whole kingdom was in the greatest 
danger. 

On her arrival at Berlin, she dis- 
covered the terrible truth had pre- 
ceded her there, and that her chil- 
dren had already been conveyed 
to Schwedt-on-the-Oder. Thither 
she followed them, bursting into 
tears when she found them safe 
and well; and when her agitation 
was somewhat calmed, she ex- 
plained to her two eldest sons, 
then aged eleven and nine respec- 
tively, how the army had not an- 
swered to the King’s expectations, 
urging them to emulate the brilliant 
example of their unfortunate rela- 
tive Prince Louis Ferdinand. 

‘Do not be contented with 
grieving for his loss,’ she said, ‘ but 
bring out your own powers under a 
determination that you will not dis- 
honour the family to which you 
belong. Without this ambition you 
would be unworthy descendants of 
Frederick the Great.’ 

At Ciistrin, a strongly -fortified 
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town on the Oder, Louisa rejoined 
her husband, only a week after 
they had parted with such glorious 
hopes. The King and his brothers 
were all wounded, and Louisa, 
though sad and careworn herself, 
exerted all her powers to cheer the 
desponding princes. 

The French advanced, fortress 
after fortress fell, town after town 
surrendered ; nothing but misfor- 
tune pursued the unhappy Prus- 
sians. From town to town the 
royal fugitives fled, till they came 
to Konigsberg, Louisa bearing up 
with wonderful fortitude and resig- 
nation, and showing forth by her 
bright example the purity of her 
mind and her confidence in the 
divine love. 

In the midst of these trials, the 
noble-hearted Queen had to suffer 
from the calumnies published 
against her by Napoleon, to the 
effect that she had instigated and 
caused the war, and ruined her 
people by her ambition. 

Napoleon had discovered her 
animosity to himself in her private 
letters, which he had ransacked at 
Charlottenburg, which was the true 
cause of his rancour against her. 

In this time of anguish Louisa 
found great comfort and consola- 
tion in the councils of the minister 
Von Stein, who had followed the 
king with the treasure to Konigs- 
berg. 

Louisa was delighted when he 
arrived, saying that when he was 
at the head of affairs she could 
always look up and see a little 
light somewhere. Von Stein’s great 
and noble mind was consonant 
with her own. She wrote to her 
father : ‘ Von Stein is here, and that 
makes me feel that Providence has 
not forsaken us.’ 

The unhappy Queen, reduced to 
the greatest privations, having at 
times to lodge in a wretched barn 
and use one room for bed and 
sitting room, obliged to fly for her 
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life from town to town, suffered 
yet deeper anxieties in the illness 
of her boys, who were attacked by 
fever, to which she also fell a vic- 
tim on two several occasions. IIl 
and heart-broken the royal sufferers 
reached Memel, where the sick 
Queen spent her first night in a 
miserable dilapidated room with a 
broken window, the melting snow 
falling on her bed. 

Buthere their misfortunes seemed 
to take aturn. Bonaparte, though 
not absolutely defeated at Eylau, 
was compelled to retreat, and nego- 
tiations were set on foot which, 
fora while, stopped the war. A 
treaty between France and Russia 
was concluded, and the three po- 
tentates met at Tilsit, on the Nie- 
men, to settle the ultimate treaty of 
peace. 

Alexander strove to obtain from 
Napoleon concessions for his friend, 
and persuaded Frederick William 
to send for Louisa, that her presence 
might notonlycheer the despondent 
monarch, but that by her beauty 
and influence she might try to 
soften Napoleon’s iron will. 

When Queen Louisa received 
the King’s letter desiring her to 
join him at Tilsit, she burst into 
tears. ‘This,’ said she, ‘is the 
hardest thing I have ever had to 
do—the greatest sacrifice I could 
possibly make.’ She obeyed, how- 
ever, as a true and devoted wife. 

Napoleon was very anxious to 
see this Queen of whom he had 
heard so much, and, in spite of 
Talleyrand, who feared her power, 
received her with every attention 
due to her rank, sending his own 
state carriage, drawn by eight horses, 
to meet her, together with an escort 
of French dragoons. 

An hour after she arrived at the 
King’s apartments, Napoleon him- 
self called upon her. She awaited 
his coming with feelings of mingled 
dread and dislike, which she thus 
expresses in her journal: ‘ What 
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this costs me, my Godalone knows ; 
for if I do not positively hate this 
man, I cannot help looking upon 
him as the man who has made the 
King and the whole nation miser- 
able.’ 

The Emperor and the Queen met 
at the head of the staircase, and 
after the first expressions of greet- 
ing, Napoleon at once perceived 
that he had been deceived by the 
manner in which Queen Louisa 
had been described to him by her 
enemies. ‘I knew,’ he said to 
Talleyrand, ‘that I should see a 
beautiful woman, and a queen with 
dignified manners ; but I found the 
most admirable queen, and at the 
same time the most interesting 
woman, I have ever met with.’ 

Louisa was wearing a dress of 
white crape richly embroidered in 
silk. Napoleon was so struck with 
it that he touched it gently with 
his hand: ‘ Is it Indian gauze?’ he 
asked. 

‘Shall we speak of such light 
things at a moment like this? 
said the pale and beautiful Queen. 

Soon after he asked abruptly, 
‘How could you think of making 
war upon me ?” 

The Queen quietly answered, 
* We were mistaken in our calcula- 
tions on our resources.’ 

‘And you trusted in Frederick’s 
fame, and deceived yourselves— 
Prussia, of course, I mean.’ 

Fearlessly and calmly she raised 
her eyes to his face. ‘Sire, on the 
strength of the great Frederick’s 
fame we may be excused for having 
been mistaken with respect to our 
own powers and the means at our 
command, if indeed we have quite 
deceived ourselves.’ 

Napoleon was touched, and 
Louisa, seeing her opportunity, 
pleaded the cause of Prussia with 
all the earnestness with which she 
was capable. 

Napoleon gave evasive answers 
and paid her empty compliments, 
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but Louisa would not be put aside 
like this. With utter forgetfulness 
of self she appealed to his genero- 
sity, his moderation, and besought 
him to be just and merciful, for the 
love of humanity. When she spoke 
of her husband and her people her 
lovely face was flooded with tears. 
Napoleon was affected and em- 
barrassed, but, always on guard, 
uttered not a single word that could 
bind him to anything definite. At 
last she begged for Magdeburg— 
that Magdeburg might be spared. 
Talleyrand was terrified lest Napo- 
leon should waver, when the King 
of Prussia entered, and, interrupting 
the conversation, delivered Napo- 
leon from the necessity of a reply. 
This contretemps seems to have dis- 
composed the Queen; but she 
determined to renew the attack 
that evening at the dinner, to which 
Napoleon had invited herself and 
her husband. 

Louisa dressed herself in all the 
full splendour of regal attire, which 
she had not worn for many months. 
The flush of excitement on her 
face made her appear unusually 
charming, while her wit and intelli- 
gence showed that beauty was her 
least attraction. Napoleon was 
immensely struck with her, and 
devoted himself with ardour to his 
beautiful guest. He offered her a 
rose. Louisa smiled and _ said 
softly, ‘At least with Magdeburg.’ 
‘I must point out to your majesty,’ 
replied Napoleon, ‘ that it is for me 
to beg; for youto accept or decline.’ 
‘ There is no rose without a thorn, 
but these thorns are too sharp for 
me,’ said the Queen, declining the 
flower. Louisa felt she had failed. 

Heart-sick and discouraged the 
Queen returned with her husband 
to Piktupohnen ; and the following 
day Frederick William had a stormy 
interview with Napoleon, in which 
the latter positively refused Magde- 
burg to be retained. 

M. Thiers laments this decision : 
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had it been otherwise, the star of 
Napoleon’s destiny might not have 
set so soon. 

Bravely and nobly the King and 
Queen of Prussia and their faithful 
subjects set to work to perform 
their parts of the hard treaty of 
Tilsit, exhibiting, in a striking de- 
gree, the spirit of patriotism and 
constancy under misfortune. 

With the aid of the Minister 
Von Stein, Frederick William and 
Louisa employed their time in 
making wise laws, destined for the 
future advancement of their king- 
dom, in establishing charitable in- 
stitutions, and in alleviating as far 
as possible the sufferings of their 
unhappy people. The longer they 
lived, the stronger grew the loyalty 
of their subjects: they were re- 
garded, with an affection little short 
of adoration, as the father and mo- 
ther of the land. 

The deep piety of the gentle 
Louisa shone out most strongly in 
this bitter season of adversity, and 
excited the admiration of the two 
bishops, Eylert and Borowsky, who 
saw how sincere and earnest were 
her religious feelings under the two 
extremes of prosperity and adver- 
sity. Her faith, founded on the 
everlasting rock, stood equally 
under trials as under temptations. 

In 1808 the Queen’s youngest 
daughter, Louise, was born; and 
at the close of the same year 
Louisa and her husband paid a 
visit to the Emperor of Russia at 
St. Petersburg. They were received 
with regal honours at every town 
through which they passed, and at 
the Court of St. Petersburg. The 
Emperor and Empress welcomed 
theirsuffering friends with a princely 
magnificence, so well worthy of 
Alexander’s noble heart and the 

friendship he had always enter- 
tained for the King and ()ueen of 
Prussia. 

Despite the grandeur of the en- 
tertainments, despite the hope of 
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soon reéntering Berlin after the 
evacuation by the French, Louisa’s 
heart,.sad and broken by so many 
trials, was filled with melancholy 
forebodings for the future. In a 
letter she writes, ‘ I am come back 
from St. Petersburg as I went. 
Nothing dazzles me now. Yes, I 
feel it daily more and more; my 
kingdom is not of this world’ 

The entry into Berlin took place 
on the 23rd December 1809, on 
the anniversary of the day and at 
the same hour when, as a happy 
bride accompanied by her sister, 
she had entered it sixteen years 
before. Now the joy was mingled 
with tears : brilliant as was the cere- 
monial, bitter recollections dimmed 
its brightness. 

The lovely Queen bore traces 
of deep mental anguish in her pale 
beautiful face, and her graceful form 
was bowed with sorrow, her bright 
and loving eyes looked sad and 
weary. She, the loved and beauti- 
ful, the idol of her people, the 
tender mother, the soul of her 
husband’s heart, was fading away 
slowly but surely to that land where 
she had fixed all her hopes. 

In 1810 it was settled that Louisa 
should, with the hope of regaining 
some of her wasted strength, pay a 
visit to her father in his own capi- 
tal : she did so, but the visit proved 
a fruitless one. 

On Thursday, the roth July 
1810, surrounded by all her fa- 
mily, her hand clasped in that of 
her agonised husband, Louisa, the 
beloved Queen of Prussia, went 
to receive that imperishable crown 
whose glory shall never fade away. 
Her last words were those of a 
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dying saint, her countenance that 
of an angel. Disease of the heart 
was the cause of her final demise— 
that loving heart which was broken 
by the sorrows of her people. 

No words can describe the an- 
guish of her bereaved husband ; he 
sank down overpowered with grief. 
The tears, the caresses of his chil- 
dren aroused him : from henceforth 
he was to be their sole parent and 
comforter. 

Louisa’s mortal remains were 
laid in a little temple in the plan- 
tation behind the castle at Char- 
lottenburg, in the midst of the calm 
and quiet she had loved so well. 
The exquisite monument within 
the mausoleum is by Rauch: the 
recumbent figure expresses all that 
is beautiful in womanhood, all that 
is perfect in a queen, all that is 
holy in a saint. 

Four years after his beloved 
Louisa died, Frederick William 
returned a conqueror from the 
field of Leipsic. After a public 
thanksgiving to Almighty God in 
the cathedral at Berlin, he hasten- 
ed to Charlottenburg, to lay his 
flowers and his laurels on the cold 
resemblance of her whose eyes 
could now beam forth no pleasure 
at his coming, whose lovely smile 
was mute in death. 

He instituted the order of 
Louisa, to be won and worn by 
the noblest and most devoted wo- 
men of any class in the land; and 
thirty years after her death, he was 
laid by the side of his beloved 
Louisa, in the full and glorious pro- 
mise of a happy meeting, where, 
‘beyond these voices, there is 
peace.’ 





LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
1, LOVE-LORN, 
FROM THE PERSIAN OF GIAMI. 


—_————>—_ 


The full name of this poet was Abdal rahman Ben Ahmed ; the title as_given above 
being taken from the village where he was born, near Herat, in Khorassan, He flourished 
in the ninth century of the Mahometan era, and died about A.D, 1486. .. . His ‘ Divan,’ 
which contains, according to M. D’Herbelét, all the mystic theology of the Mahometans, 
is replete with passages of the most tender and amorous description; and, with an incon- 
sistence by no means unfrequent among the Persian writers, religious poems of a sublime 
and mysterious nature are comprised in the same work with erotic and bacchanalian odes 
and sonnets ; and the same person appears, as we read his different compositions, the 
enthusiastic and bigoted devotee, the gay voluptuous or impassioned lover, equally 
content to resign his existence for the sake of his God, his prophet, or his mistress,— 
OUSELEY, Persian AViscellanies, p. 18. 


I riy to hide my heart’s distress 

Far from the city’s noises loud, 

Far from the cold and callous crowd, 
Into the quiet wilderness. 


One only mate my heart wilt own— 
Thy peerless self ; and, failing thee, 
Though girt with hundred friends, must be 
Like him who owns it, quite alone. 


But in the vast and lonely waste 
I hear no voices wild or rude; 
My only friend is solitude, 

And there at least one joy I taste. 


Thou in the body art not there, 
But, as the silent sands I pace, 
Thine ever beauteous spirit-face 
Haunts me in visions bright and fair. 


"Tis naught to me although the rose 

Her sensuous odour scatters round, 

Or gorgeous carpets swathe the ground— 
No luxury my bosom knows. 


I pray my spirit thus: ‘Begone! 
Apart from her I fain would die !’ 
And still my spirit makes reply, 
‘Hope lives while life remains. Live on!’ 


MAURICE DAVIES. 





